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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Dr. U. N, Ghoshab j profound scholar ukh wide 
reading ,md keen sense n| historical perspective, 
<s ttill a name to conjure with in the field of 
Indotagicaf scholarship. After taking his M A 
degree in History from the Calcutta University in 
1905, he devoted himself to the study of ancient 
Indian institutional history, particularly the political 
and economic ideas md patterns of organisation as 
they developed through the ages A real difficulty 
was felt in explaining the meaning and implica¬ 
tion of various terms and phrases used in ancient 
Indian literature and epigraphs denoting economic 
institutions and their functions. It was almost 
impossible to follow the complexities of the land 
system as wdJ as of the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial activities in ancient India, without a 
dear appreciation of the textual material. Ghnshal. 
with his deep knowledge of Sanskrit, intensively 
studied the various branches ol traditional legal 
literature, and like an objective historian analysed thr 
materials contained in them in order to bring out 
the essential traits of the v ido-economlc institution* 
of ancient India. His penetrating dissertation on the 
Hindu Revenue System, which broke new ground 
altogether, earned him the t*h D degree of the 


Calcutta University in 1922. The treatise came out 
under the title, CVitrifuiriori; to the History of the 
Hindu Revenue System, in 1929, as a Calcutta 
University publication. It had since been acclaimed 
throughout the academic world as a masterpiece 
(ihnshJ'a pioneer venture in studying arid recons¬ 
tructing the history of ihe Hindu revenue system 
demonstrated to v-h.it extent practical application of 
the economic principles outlined in die traditional 
literature provided the basic strength to the State 
and society. His study thus opened a new vista for 
searching and re-searching by latex generations of 
scholars to date. It is to be admitted that most of 
Ghoshal's interpretations of the technical terms and 
phrases and his reconstruction of the economic cum 
administrative set-up, a* reflected in the systems of 
assessment anti collection of revenue, with Lheir 
regional variations, in the different periods of Indian 
History, still stand out as the most authoritative. 
What is mnre Impart ant, Ghosh id, in describing the 
institutions of ancient India often made a compara¬ 
tive study i.if similar ideas and institutions that 
developed in the Western countries. As such the 
treatise has always been an almost indispensable 
manual for any student of Indian history. 

Limited topics of ihe bonk published by the 
Calcutta University went out of prim quite a long 
ago. and there has been at persistent demand for 
.1 hush edition in India and abroad. Hence this 
new edition. 


fn this connection, l should explain tnv humble 
role in bringing out the present edition. It wan 
March 1, 1969.,when 1 wjs informed by Sri Ramesh 
K- Ghoshal, the youngest son of ;0r Ghosha!. that 
his lather, who had been keeping indifferent health 
for some time, desired to see me. I met him the 
very nexi day at his residence, and during our discu¬ 
ssion 1 suggested a revised edition ■ '1 his work on 
Hindu Revenue System, Dr. Ghoahftl readily concu¬ 
rred with his usual warmth, hut entrusted me with 
the task of seeing it through. I had the good 'fortune 
ol enjoying my revered Professor s love anil .ativctkut 
since my student day*. but 1 did not really know ihac 
he did cherish so much confidence on his humble 
pupil. That was my last meeting with him. and in a 
little over four months' time Dr. Ghoshal passed 
away in the early hours of July 15. 

Thus bound down. I branched the proposal of 
reprinting ihc book to my friend and pupil. 
Dr- Athokkumar Bhattacharyu of .Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, for publishing the work through ’their 
concern, Sdrastunt. The authorities of the SflKfcsU'dl, 
a reputed publisher of Sanskrit and Bengali hooks, 
promptly agreed to undertake the puhlicaf r in. The 
edition, brought out quite expeditiously, will surely 
remove a long-felt want of the scholars. and lor this 
the publishers, particularly Sri Bibhas Bhiittadiarjce, 
whip took personal interest m the matter, deserve 
sincere compliments. Thanks arc also due to the 
aut homier of the Calcutta University and SH Ramesh 


K. GWhal for giving their consent to the reprint 
edition of the book. Sri Ghosha) kindly cooperated 
with us in correcting the proofs am) in rendering 
help at every stage of its production, lor which we 
it re grateful to him. 

In rhe present volume we have retained the text 
portion of its first edition almost unaltered, inclu* 
ding the form of transliteration ( e. g., ch for 9. ckh 
tot ^ cti . ) and spelling of dynastic names ( e.g.. 
Chalukyat for Chaulukyas of Gujarat ), as followed 
by the author himself. The Glossary of Fiscal 
terms appended to the work in its first edition was 
a list of select terms only. This we have carefully 
revised so as to include most of the technical 
expressions used in the treatise, in the notes under 
each term have been incorporated further evidences, 
epigtaphic and literary, since brought !<> light as 
well as alternative interpretations put forward by 
other scholar with relevant references as far »s 
possible. Vet there may be lapses of omission, and 
commission for which we crave the indulgence 
of the readers. Further, a complete word index, 
replacing separate index for Sanskrit and English 
terms, has been provided, and lor that thanks are 
due lo my daughter Kurtrari Minakshi Mitm SJ A. 
Last but not the least, 1 am to thank myself for heme 
able to deliver the sacred trust reposed in me by my 
Jaie revered teacher of hallowed memory. 

1/1A Williams Lane S. K . Mitra 

Calcutta-^ 

January l. 197? 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The history of inriiiutioiw, it has been observed 
1>K an eminent English historian of the last 
generation, afford* little of the romantic incident or 
,lJ the picturesque grouping that constitutes the 
charm ot History in general, and holds out small 
temptation to the mind that requires to be tempted 
to the study of truth. In m tar as the institutions of 
Ancient afe concej ned. further difficulties arise 

not only from die unfimiti.uiry of the subject^matier, 
hut also from the Jact that the evidence, such as ji is. 
i% often fragmentary in tin- extreme and b marked 
Ln obsc«ft&« und technicalities of a pronounced 
character. Nevertheless a proper conwdttatioo Q f 
tins subject appr^s 10 be of paramount imporunce 
not only for forming .1 just and balanced estimate «f 
the Ancient Indian civilization on its malerkl plane, 
hut also for tracing many of the institutions of 
Mediaeval and cyan of Modern India to their roots 
in the past. 

The present work is an attempt to set forth, 
within the limits -it a ted hereafter, .1 complete account 
ol the origin and development of the Ancient Indian 
revenue system. based upon an exhaustive and 
critical study of the relevant daw. Ji has been 
accordingly rhe authors endeavour to arrange the 


facts drawn from the varied sources, as Far as 
possible, in their chronological sequence. This aim 
has run been lost sight of, even where the 
arrangement has been made, as in dealing with the 
material of the Law-Books anti the works on Polity, 
broadly on topical lines. It has thus been possible 
often to trace, under the different heads of revenue, 
rhe sequence of development from crude to relatively 
advanced methods. On the other hand, the 

institutions of later times have been freely drawn 
upon when they were thought to he capable ol 
throwing light upon the revenue arrangements ol 
the early pt?rif*i. Copious use has also been made, 
not withstanding the well-known uncertainties of 
Hindu literary chronology, of references in the 
general literature which serve to corroborate or 
m supplement the evidence of the purely literary 
records. 

Apart from the difficulty of interpreting sundry 
obscure texts and the less numerous, but almost 
equally enigmatical, accounts of the foreign 
observers, the author's principal concern has been to 
find out the precise meanings of the large array uf 
technical terms. In some instances, as notably in 
the case of /lirunyu and ehoravarjam, the current 
interpretations, however sanctified by usage, do not 
appear to him to hear the test of scrutiny, and ht 
has suggested tnon: probable explanations. Other 
terms, such as bh$ga. halt and fctru, have been 
shown to have borne a multiplicity of meanings. 
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tlti' connotation varying according to differ cm 
authorities or even within the range of the same 
authorities. 

i he present volume is divided into four Tarts or 
Sections of unequal length. Part l deals with the 
period of the oldest literary monuments of the Indian 
people, that f the Vedic Samhitas .ind the 
Tr.j/imlinns. It Wits then, ns has been shown below, 
that the foundations were laid for the systematic 
revenue arrangements of later times. The rich store 
of materials gathered in the literature of .4rt/i<l4btr« 
•mil NnUastra. Srorris. Epics -md Altana, the Smrfi 
oanmneiitaitie^ and Digest* forms the subject-matter 
of Part Ji. Here it has been sought, after a prelimi- 
nary consideration of the ideas, of the authorities 
concerned regarding the general character of Public 
fin.met and the methods md principles of taxation, 
to arrange the-sources of public revenue roughly in 
accordance with the scheme of classification in the 
Ai Tit this have been added Buppknaentarj 
chapters on the topics of emergene) revenue, 
untaxi)bin classes and the taxable minimum as well 
as revenue udm mist ration, w hile a brief account of 
the important branch of Public Expenditure h,*:- 
been given in the form ■ an Appendix, in Part Ill 
an attempt in made to reconstruct, mainly with the 
aid of the contemporary inscriptions, the revenue 
hittfory of Northern India during a period of neatly 
fifteen centuries intervening between the rise or the 
Maury .1 Empire artd the catastrophe of ihe 
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Muhammadan conquest. It has not been found 
possible, for reasons stared m the sequel, to undertake 
in this connexion a similar task for the Deccan and 
Southern India. In Part IV u has been attempted, in 
the light of the foregoing survey of historical data 
as well as the accounts of the literary works, to sum 
up tilt* leading chare ctfltis tics and tendencies of the 
Hindu system, and above all to indicate its rightful 
place in relation to other systems of ancient and 
mediaeval times. Finally, a glossary of fiscal terms 
has been given at the end .for facility of reference. 

Although a general account of the branch of 
Ancient Indian land-revenue has been given in the 
present volume, a fuller consideration of this 
absorbing topic with its connected problem of 
ownership of the soil, has been reserved for .1 course 
of lectures which the author proposes to deliver 
later under the terms of his appointment as Reader 
of Calcutta University. 

The system of transliteration adopted in ihc 
Journal <»/ t/ie Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland has been followed in this work with the 
slight substitution of aha fur ca. In connexion with 
the now r famous work called the AfthniKstViit the 
name Kaufitya has been adhered to, as its suggested 
emendation into Kautaiyj. while meeting with the 
approval of same scholars, has noi been accepted by 
others. 
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PART I 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SYSTEM 










THE PERIOD OF THE VEDIC SAMHflAS 
AND BRAliMANAS 

The oldest notices oJ the social ami political 
conditions r.f the Indian people go back to the 
collection -if hymns and prayers called he 
SariihiUi which i* usually assigned to J 200*800 H, C, 
Of the races of alien stock ■ Ei.it occupied the country 
before the migration of the Endo-Aryans, the Dras'i- 
diana at any rate dev eloped an advanced civilization 
at ,tn early period of their history. But the earliest 
records of their civilii.uion which are embodied in 
the Tamil classical literature arose many centuries 
after the compilation of the Rgvcda. With regard to 
the -ithcr races preceding the Irtdo-Aryan occupation 
of die country, the Kularians, the Tibcto-Burmans 
and so forth, it i$ not too much to say that the 
scientific investigation of their institutions has* begun 
only in recent runes In these circumstances the 
historian of ancient Indian administration is bound 
to begin his account with the oldest literary 
monument of the Indo-Aryans, namely, the NornluM 
of the Rgtiedd 

The indo-Aryan tribe; in the period of the 
$gvedt i are already found to be in possession of a 
hind of political organisation, However undeveloped 
it might be. under the rule of the king t rif/aii) who 


W. 1S assisted by the tribal assembly {sobAa or samitil 
In Consonance with tins fact we find that the kin* is. 
regarded as deriving his revenues, at least in part, 
from the contributions ol his subjects which are 
known by the lechnical title of Mi. Thus a hymn 
iy\ the Rgveda 1 relating to the king's consecration 
can tains the poet & prayer that fridra might make the 
subjects iriint i pay Mi to the king This utterance, 
it has been suggested. 3 would be meaningless il’ the 
Mi were a legally fixed income instead of a voluntary 
payment. On the other hand, it has been argued* 1 
that since i he Vedic Indians were essentially a body 
‘1 conquering invaders, a mere system of voluntary 
gilts by the subjects would be extremely improbable 
in their case W hat seems most likely, judging from 
the natural course of development among primitive 
4 iddits,* is, that the Ault which Was at first voluntary 
in character ili towards developed into ,i Compulsory 
ptyment. Whether the hah was levied, as in later 
times, entirely upon the agricultural produce, it is 
not possible to state with certainty'from the evidence 
oi the Rtivedti. but the balance of probability seems 
t< • be in favour of this supposition. Another source of 
the king’s revenue that is hinted at in the Rgvcda 
period consisted of tribute from the conquered 
communities who might conceivably be either of 
Aryan or non-Aryan stock Thus in one hymn 
jddressL-d to Agni.» the poet while magnifying the 
g-xl’s achievement*. mentions tbi.it he forced the 
people to pay Mi to King MahusaA 


it 



In another hymn addressed to India ~ we are told 
In connection u.-iih a certain victory won by the gods. 
th.it three specified countries paid him a horse's head 
as These passages are generally taken to 

refcu to the exaction of tribute from conquered 
enemies by the king . 0 

The Athari'avedit is well acquainted with fhe 
term hah as Lhe designation of a contribution paid 
by the people to the kiny in ■ -■ ne of its hymns which 
was used at the ceremonv of royal inauguration, 11 * 
we read ■ ’Unto ihee let thy fellows come, calling 
[ thee : Agni shall go along as speedy messenger ; 
let the wives, the *ins, he well-wilting ; thou, 
formidable, shalt see arrive much tribute .' 1 * This 
parage would seem to imply that the tab which is 
translated above as tribute was already regarded as a 
■ compulsory contribution of the subjects. In another 
place . 1 - the Alharvuvcda hints .it a certain portion oi 
the property of lhe subjects an forming the king's 
due and introduces a new revenue term in place of 
the usual bali . This hymn, which is concerned with 
the offering of a white-fooled sheep at certain 
sacrifices, begins thus : 'What the kings share among 
themselves—the sixteenth of what it offered and 
bestowed—y,m assessor f.i Yatru ; from that the 
white-footed sheep given i as J ancestral offering 
releases.' Further on we read ‘He who gives a 
white-footed sheep commensurate with £ his j 
world, he ascends unto the firmament, where a tax 
is not paid by a weak man for a stronger.'** Jrt the 


above the term transited as tax is in the original 
sulka which is the amended reading- 4 of iht- faulty 
^u/rld, and the purport of the w hole passage is that 
the saerjfieer by offering the sheep is released from 
payment that would be otherwise clue to Yama's 
councillors on his admission into the world 1 In so 
fct as the spectAc rate of d,, is concerned, it is 
undoubtedly much less than the usual proportion of 
l of the produce claimed for the king m later 
time?;, but it ,tl any rate points t> a certain proportion 
of the property of the subjects as payable to the king 
for revenue. 1 * third passage of the Athart•aviedii it 
seems to refer to a number of distinct sources from 
w hich the king derived hin revenue. There we read 
in course of a hymn addressed ro the god Indra 
in connection with the ceremony of the royal 
consecration : 1 Portion thou this man in village, in 
horses, in kine; unp< rtion that man who is his 
enemy- let this k ing be the summit of authorities ; O 
Indra, make every foe subject to him.’ 14 This seems 
tn suggest that the king’s revenue was already 
derived from a share of the agricultural produce 
and a contribution in cattle from the villages 
corresponding respectively rn the later Wuign or 
bd/i and the tax on cattle. In the course of ihe 
same hymn we read : ’Of lion-aspect, do thuu 
devour all the clans : of tiger-aspect, do thou beat 
down the foes; *.|e chief, having Indra ns 
-companion, having conquered, seize thou on the 
enjoyments . f them that play the fne.* In the striking 



phrase declaring the king to be the devoiirer ot his 
people we may perhaps discover fresh evidence 
showing that the contributions of the subjects had 
now unequivocally become compulsory in their 
character. 

With the period of the Yiajus Siitnmu.i mid the 
Brd/imcpnir we reach a fresh stage in the development 
•>( the Judo Aryan political organisation. This 

is marked by a striking increase in die authority 
"t ih- king, of which Ihe emergence of the great 
ceremonies of royal and imperial consecration was 
the outward expression. Among the contributory 
causes that Jed to this result must no doubt be 
principally mentioned the expansion of the In do- 
Aryans over the greater part of Northern India lying 
between the HunaJ.iy,is and the Vindhya mountains. 
Whatever that might be. ihe Brdhttumtiz habitually 
charnctcriKi' the king t the Ksatriy.i .is the devourer 
of his folk. It would thus appear that compulsory 
Contributions of the subjects had now become the 
normal rule of existence in the Indo*Aryan polity. 
More specifically the Aitareyu Br&htnana in an ofi- 
quoted passage 4 describes the Vaiiya - as paying bali 
^ anoi her, to be eaten by another. to be oppressed 
■it will 1 On the other hand, the &i!uptt|:/nz BrithnUtfUi 
declares more than once 4 " that while everything here 
is to be food ( jtiyc } for the king, the Brihmayu is 
not to be fed upon ( utuidya ) t for he has Soma for 
his king. Evidently then the Brfthm.iQJs had already 
begun to assert their claims for exemption from the 


revenue, while the VaiSyas who formed the vast bulk 
of the agricultural population were conceived as bea¬ 
ring the burden of taxation. In another placed the 
SdMpuf/iii Brabiiifii! Mj.es rhi; simi!. of .in inferior 
bringing Wf to his superior and of a man of the 
people bringing for ft to ihe king. This shows tha* 
the hdfi had now become the deiinice mark of the 
relation between the king and his subjects. Other 
passages of the Satuf'athn Brahnuvia convey in the 
usual guise of symbolic interpretation of thr- 
sacrifkial ritual the priestly author's sense ot the 
importance of th> king's receiving the Mi from hb 
subjects as well as from his conquered enemies. Thus 
we arc told in one place 28 that if tht royal sacrifice? 
were to offer butter with the upnfc/iff, his "subjects 
would assuredly hicoine separated from him, nor 
would there he either an eater or what is to be 
eaten." but when the sacrificer offers the butter cvirh 
the jru&D. ’‘thereby the people pay tribute to the 

Kh.itriya.thereby the Ksatriv.i, whenever he like* 

says: Hullo, Vai£y;t. just bring to mo what thou hast 
d .iway.’’ aa In another passage a certain rite 
requiring the use ol both the upuWiff and the jri/16 
is interpreted to mean that ihc priest thereby* makes 
the spiteful enemy pay tribute to the sacrificer and 
the one that is to be consumed pay tribute to the 
consumer. Ahove all. the TaifJiriya Bruhmartit-* 
mentions a rite called vighana i ’destroyer of 
obstacles' \ by the performance of which In dm 
formerly overcame the hostility of the M a ruts who 
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were his subjects, ll the fCsatriyM or the king, we art' 
Told, performs this rite, he is relieved from all 
hostilities in the sense ihai his subjects brio# baii 
\o him. 

Let us next enquire wh;tt indications of a 
machinery of revenue administration can be traced in 
ihe Vcdie Suinliildi and the Brilliintiiiiii The 
PaferAutrirft&i Brahmanti mentions in dik place" 1 a 
list of eight i-i/dj t "heroes' j constituting the king's 
entourage and supporters, among whom is included 
iin officer called the Samj;r(P/iitr> The Viiius Sttihhitils. 
and the flidtaiutrut; describe a similar list of r^tnim 
t ‘jewels' ) including in their number not only the 
Sumgp<sdi;tr< but also the B/dlgdifuj'/ra.*’' As regards 
the latter term Say aria, the famous commentator* 
explains it in some places in rite sense of ‘one who 
collects the king’> .* share from the subjects and 
maJo» it over to the king.' But elsewhere Sayan.i 
gives tor Bhagadugha the meaning of carver of food. 
In a similar manner he takes Sawigrdftffjr to 
mean cither the superintendent of the Treasury 
i kolddhyahsa } «r the charioteer.*’ If the first 
alternative interpretations of Bliugadtig/ht and 
SartigrahUr by Sftyaria could be accepted, it would 
lumish i conducive proof of the existence of regular 
officers for collecting the king's dues and receiving 
the same into the treasury such as the samukarui 
and the koiildhyakfti of the AriAuAiitru in later 
times, ft would also point to the use of fefoigu as a 
technical revenue‘■term even at this early perh d. But 


Sayaga's own doubtful rendering of these terms 
proves the absence of s continuous tradition 
regarding (heir meaning down to his time, and the 
tcfins, therefore, must remain for us shrouded in 
mystery. 

To sum up the results of the preceding survey, ii 
appears that rhe fndo*Aryan polity in the early Vedic 
period was sufficiently organised to make it possible 
for the king to collect regular raxes (usually called 
fefl/f,) from the subjects, These taxes apparently consis¬ 
ted of contributions of the agricultural produce and 
■ if the stock of cattle fuid In the v ! : 1,1m 

specific r iles. Another branch of the king's revenue 
was derived from the tribute { likewise known by the 
title of foali ) which was exacted by the king from 
his conquered enemies. For the realisation of these 

revenues some form of organisation was undoubted!", 
in existence, but we are left in the d.rrk regarding its 
specific character owing to the ohscurity of our 
authorities on this particular point. 
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h X. t , j ,? r 6, I . :')'cnd helon two Iianvludons of rfic 
relevant part til this hymn. 'Dunn moge tndrj rinshar dir die 
iitiimme roachcn altaiummi* I Gfasamnnn. ligr^Jn [J, 42h i j 
*S(i soli derm Indra dn a Hein if ibutpflichiig die .Sljruniv 
lnaL'^1tll , ( Ludwig. Dtz jtgtedtt. jj, 55& 

: /immci. AiJittdurhfr Liken. ’w. 

1 Vedic Index, it. v. bntlt, 

* Cf. SeJigman, Etsavt in Taxation, 4th cd.. pp, 2-1 

* Vfl. 6 . 5. 

p The relevant extract h given in two different 
translation* <u follow* : ‘Der hut, si* niederdrucicjid, dfi 
Niiiuii vtannnc. der Jugendfiche \gni. dutch peine *i K e 
tril'urptlichfis gemacht { Ludwig t , 414 ; 'Per Warf die 
Gaue der Nahu- niedcr. er der ewig junge Agm nnd mac hi 
sje mil Dcwali xrn»pHiciiiig* i Zimmer. I6d ). 

’ VIL 18. 19 . 

‘ Tlie relevant portion i* translated u-, follows: Die 
Adsvha‘* siairn, die Sigiu's uml die Jutictm'v entrichten 
ali Zo)J der Pferdc HUup(cr' i tiraw nrnnn, |. Jl? / j 
'Die Aju, die Sigru und die Vakju i Vadu ? I bricirten 
pferdehaupter ( pferde ) a Is mhuf i Ludwig If, 65$ ,1; Die 
Aj:i, Slum. Yakaliu brae bled PferdaliilUple.'ali.Tribut iliir’ 

I Zimmer. ICn. 167 ) r 

* Cf Vcdic Index, toe, tit. " in. 4 
11 Whitney's ir„ HOS. Vul. YJL p. 89. •* ||j, 23 ; 

1 p Whitney * ibid, p. 136, 

** First suggested by Muir f Old Smsktli Texts, V oi. V. 
p. 310 ) and afterwards .idoptcd by WSjtney on (he authority 
ur the leading in S. p. Pandit's edition. 

41 Q I he significant title ‘Abfiiidniist mit den Zoll in 
Jeitseits’which Weber \ Ind. Sr., XV n. }{% r g»v« to this 
hymn. As Weber pomis out. the word* 1 a lira hitter vene 
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'where no tits, is paid.' etc-, amount to a certain 
contraction with she fotmci '•eat where the sheep are 
mentioned a* the redemption Inr the ta*. 

«• The term Milka is here better translated a* mu by 
Whitne y than « toil by Weber. The use of iutka m lhi* 
wider non-iechniciU ie«!*e is known, e.£„ to the Ads/A.i 
commentary on PAijinf « V. i. 41 X which Is here followed 
hy the iiub-cotnmentjr!c j >, the Bitiiutumorumti and the 
PtutamaHJorL 

it [V, 22- " Whitney’s tr., ibid, p. 188. l% VII. 2^ 

■* Itodt V. 3. 3. 12 : 4. 2. 3, 

11 XI.Z6. 14. I. 3.2.15. 

M leading's tr, SSE-. Vof, XU. p. 82. The upabhft 
and the/«A» ate two kind'; of wooden spoops used in the 
Mtrifleet. 

*< It. 7. US, 11 X(X, U4. 

» r. S„ L ft. 9, 2 : Taitt. Sr., 1. 7.3. 3 : iV ti>.. V. 3. 
1.1 ft; Maltf. |[, (>. ; ; EJth. Satii. XV. 4 : etc, 

17 A tiller co m men tall} t BhihkattimtjriL underhand, 
.tamgriihS!r to mean .superintendent uT the king’s storehouses 
bhautiasankit • mid hhdgadusha t> i royal I cook or 
xupcniHcndcm of the cowherds men f Tain. Br. with comm, 
of Eih.Ltfiibh^karamiii'i. Atfake I. p. 372 t Mysore cd.. 
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PART 1J 

THE SYSTEM AS REFLECTED IN THE 

LITERATURE OF LAW AND POLITY 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


For the period immediate!', following the Vedic 
Sitdih'Jitt and the Brahmanm our sources consist 
principally of the work on the Art of Govern men t 
(Arf/iflS^stru) attributed to Kautily.i and the literature 
at" Law-books ( Swftis J< In the sect ion a on Law and 
Polity comprised in these works is embodied a mass 
of rules and principles relating to various branches of 
royal revenue and expenditure as well as the forms 
■>nd methods of revenue administration which 
together constitute the most systematic account of 
Hindu public finance that lins come down to us. 
Between the legal material of the Ariha^mtra on the 
one hand and the Law-books ( specially the later 
ones ) on the other, the resemblance is so close as to 
imptv the derivation of the .ine from the other or 
possibly of both irom n common source, while the 
political material though not bearing such a dose 
similarity indicates an agreement at least as regards 
the general principles. 1 We have then in the present 
case to deal not with two distinct lines of evidence, 
hut rather with two allied branches of a common 
system. The toots of this system must ultimately be 
traced to the observations of actual forms of Stale 
anti bodies of law in existence in ancient times, while 


the mutual differences may P^ibly have iheir basis 
in different geographical environments or different 
types of social organisation. To the data derived 
from the works on Law and Polity hnve to be added 
the references in the general literature to the heads 
of revenue ,md their forms of adnunistration as well 
as their modern survivals which tend not only to 
elucidate and supplement the older evidence, but also 
to illustrate the extent to which the traditional 
system prevailed in actual practice Lastly, mention 
ma y ix- made of the notices in the NitLdigests and 
the commentaries on the Law-books, which, though 
much later in date than the Ardw&irtro and the 
Smrtii. form the natural supplement of the treatises 
we are now considering. 

We have mentioned above js a general 
characteristic of the financial ideas of our present 
authorities that they tend to assume the character nl 
.t system. Let us illustrate this poim in some detail. 
We notice in the first place that Politics ! ilandonlti ) 
is now one of the recognised branches nf knowledge, 
its place tn the list of ’sciences' ( wdy3* ) being 
keenly debated by rival schools of Arf/uudslra, 
while the Mahabh&rata tradition ascribes its origin 
to the Supreme Creator of the universe.® In 
accordance with this tact, we have here for the first 
■ime classified lists of sources «f the king’s revenue 
lugether with the customary rates of each. What 
1S ,|| greater importance, these authorities for the first 
time consciously formulate general rules or maxims 
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of taxation i)£ wt‘11 afi the principles of application ot 
special taxes which, as we shall presently see, surpass 
the achievements rd classical antiquity and tend to 
approach ihe ideas of European thinkers in the 18 th 
and early 10th centuries. 

While ihe rules ,md principles of revenue and 
expenditure in our present works occur e ithe r 
explicitly ( as in the Arthafostui ) or implicit!', 
(as m the .Sirij'li:: and other works) as part and 
parcel of tht art of statecraft or government, a 
passage of Kautllya 1 * would seem to bring them 
into relation with what may lie called the science ot 
wealth or economics. There we are told that 
vaita i that is the technical science dealing with 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade ) is useful in as 
much as it produces (. the contributions in ) grains, 
cuttle, cash. raw materials and forced labour ; it is by 
means of v'urfd through the treasury and the army 
that the king brings under his control his own and 
his enemies’ partisans. Now' cattle and the like are. 
ius we dialJ see presently, well-known item 1 * of the 
king's revenue, while the internal as well ns external 
security is doubtless one of the most important 
branches of the king's expenditure, it is. moreover, 
permissible to hold that these he.ids of the king's 
revenue and expenditure are meant not to be 
exhaustive but ii be illustrative. From this it would 
foljnw that the theory of finance is in the present 
instance bought to he based upon the science of 
w-ealih. 


* 
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Turning to rhf ideas of our authors on the subject 
r :f the king's revenue, we notice at the outset ibai 
they attach a high degree oi importance to the State 
treasure { hoia J. According to Kimamlaka. 4 it is a 
universal maxim that the feoio is the root of the 
kings. The iVltit'jjfryifmnfrim, 3 a late work on 
Polity but breathing throughout the spirit of the 
/IriJiasastTa, declares in picturesque Sdnguajfc.* that 
the and not the life of ihe king is his 

subsist cnee, and again, that the febjtt and not the 
physical body of the king is said to be the teal king. 
Above ail, the fr osa is included in the Arthadmira 
along with the king, the minister. the ally, the 
fortified city, the realm, and the army in a list of 
seven constituent limbs of the State or kingdom, 
This famous list is accepted in the later Swift: md 
ft?iti works as well as the standard lexicons as a 
fundamental category of political thought. 11 Gf ihe 
seven limbs, the bate and the umy. aijiin, are 
frequently joined together in the concepts and 
categories of the Hindu political thinkers. The 
Arthaia.stra. e< mentions 1 ,i category of three 
"power*" of the king consisting of the royal energy 
f utsahii J„ strength ( pmhtt&va ) and counsel 
( rndntru ), w hich Kaupiya defines as: Comprising 
respectively the strength of heroic valour, that of the 
army and treasury, and that of knowledge. This list, 
like the preceding one, goes back to the period of the 
early AtihadHstra author:, and becomes in laid limes 
,i commonplace of political thought. It evidently 


signifies ihat the State treasure and the army ;irc the 
maicrt.il basis *»f the strength '■! States. 

Sgme further ideas of the authors of the 
ArtfiaiasfTtf on these points are illustrated by 
Kitulilya’s quotation" of a discussion regarding the 
relative seriousness of the calamitous state (vyasam) 
nf the seven constituent limbs of the kingdom. Thus 
it is argued by one authority in justifying his 
preference of the treasure to the fortified city that 
the repair and security of forts depend upon the 
treasure. KawtUyu in rejecting this view states that 
the treasure and other things depend upon the forts 
in the absence of which they fail tmo the enemies' 
hand*. Another authority in justifying his preference 
of the army to the treasury argues that the treasury 1 
is sure to be lost if the army is non-existent, u bile if 
the treasury does not exist the army can be collected 
together by means of raw muteri a Is, grants of land 
itntl license to plunder the enemies country. Kau- 
tilva'a at £timenr in rejecting this opinion sumu up die 
mature ArlJni.fdsirn view of the relative importance 
of the army and the treasure. The treasure, Kautilya 
sriys, is the source of the army; it accomplishes all 
enterprises and ts the root of virtue and pleasure, 
according to the conditions of ume and place cither 
the army or Lhc treasure becomes dominant, but 
while the army is the means of acquiring and 
preserving the treasure, the hitter is the means >'f 
acquiring and preserving bolh itself and the army. 
VXAtli this may be compared the view of Kautilya in 


* 
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anuiher context 1 ' that the army exists because of the 
treasure, while the State territory of which the 
treasure is the ornament is won by means of the 
treasure and the army. We may conclude this print 
by quoting from KSfflsndsks 111 his list <il tisev of tin 
kora which, according U* him. comprises the support 
of servants, inrernat security, the repair ol forts, the 
building of dikes, trying, the attainment of virtue 
pleasure and wealth, and it he like. 

One fundamental conception of our present 
authorities is that taxes are the king :' dues (br the 
service of protection -a view practically identical 
with the fashionable tiocuinc of !7th and l^th 
century Eutope, namely, that taxes are the price paid 
for the services of the public authorities- 11 Thus 
Gautama 13 justifies the king's levy of taxes on the 
ground that he is charged with th< Jut; of protecting 
his subjects. According to V.mj$$ha, 1 1 the king who 
rules his subjects justly shall take one-sixth of tin 
crops. B.’Utdhayana. 14 enjoins the king to protect his 
subjects with the sixth part its his pay. J l Vi?tnt," J 
while laying down his rules for the collection of 
taxes, mentions that the king share* in one-sixth 
of the spiritual merit:, as well as demerits of his 
subjects, Narada,*’ declares the king’s revenue { tali ) 
to be his fee fir the protection of his subjects 
Even the theory of the king's ownership of the 
soil in Mcmit has to be buttressed with that of the 
king's duty of protection, when it is required to 
ju.srify l b*. 1 king's thorn to one-half of the treasuie- 
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trove and of the output of mini's. In the Siifentitili. ■' 
the kins & said to be ordained b> the Supreme 
Creator as the servant* of the subjects with hi? taxes 
as his fee* 

The above theory of the reciprocal relation of 
taxation to protection doubtless had its basis, like 
the corresponding European theory, in the concep¬ 
tion of an original contract between the ruler and his 
subject*. In the different versions of the origin of king¬ 
ship occurring in the Buddhist canons, the Arihu- 
instra and the MafeabAaraiA the payment of certain 
specific taxes b\ the people and protection by the 
king are practically conceived as the two sides of the 
‘original contract,' In this doubtless la’- the germs 
of a constitutional principle securing the subjects 
against the risk of reckless expenditure of revenue* 
by the king. With it may Le connected 4 maxim 
that is frequently repeated in the Smrtb. w:„ that 
the king shares in the spiritual merits as well as 
demerits of his subjects . 1 * 1 So strictly is the notion 
of the king's responsibility for protection carried out 
to its logical conclusion that the Smjris require him 

tu make good the equivalent oi the stolen property 
that he has failed to recover.-" 

The most complete account of the methods and 
principles of taxation that may bf traced in our 
present authorities occurs in two chapters ol the 
Mahabhiuate - 1 while corroborative as well at 
supplementary notices are furnished by the other 
sources First, as regards the individual taxes, :i 
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verse of the SHjlhBhhil id f ij, occurring in practically 
the same terms in Afiiitu. * - mentions that the king 
should fix the taxes upon merchants after examining 
the matters relating to purchase and sale, the 
distance travelled* the provisions consumed and the 
Charges for securing the merchandise. This rule 
undoubtedly shave - an appreciation of the difficulties 
attending '-he assessment of merchants profits and 
indicates an attempt to throw the burden of taxation 
upon the net profits instead of charging the same 
upon the capital,* 11 The taxes upon artisans, we are 
told in the same context, should be fixed after repea¬ 
tedly examining the amount of produce, the exist oi 
construction and the branch of industry concerned. 
In fine, the king should fix ail taxes after examining 
the resulting product and the labour bestowed upon 
it. for if these were to be ignored, no one wtmld 
engage in business. This again illustrates an attempt 
to shift the burden of taxation upon the net profit. 

As to the general principles of taxation, a rule 
expressed in practically identical terms in the 
IfiJutWun'uia and in Murtu-* declares that the taxes 
should constantly be fixed by the king in such a way 
that he himself and the producer may participate 
in the result. The negative side of this teaching is 
expressed in the same context 31 by stating that thi¬ 
king should not destroy his own substance, tut that 
of his subjects by showing excessive greed ; for, as 
\lanu add*, the king, by destroying his own 
substance, ln'Cnmex a means of oppression to himsell 
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•IS well .IS his subjects. The sense of the last passage 
is express! by Kautilya' 0 who justifies the grant of 1 
advances and remissions to the cultivators on a 
sparing scale by saying that j king uith depleted 
treasury oppresses his subjects. The practical 
consequence of this dictum is aptly expressed in a 
subsequent text of Meant 37 which stales that the 
king, even though reduced to straitened circums¬ 
tances. should not take what ought nut to be taken, 9 
nor, even though he is affluent, should he forego his 
just dues, be 1 hey ever so small. The above set of 
empirical rules, it would seem, embodies, however 
obscurely, a number of important principles. To 
begin with, the broad fact is recognised that the 
State revenues ultimately depend upon the 
production of wealth by individuals, und that 
whatever tends to diminish the latter is bound to 
react ujv m i he former. Again, it in recognised that 
while taxation subserves the essential needs of the 
king or the State, it involves a diminution of the 
peoples wealth. Hence the task of the statesman 
is to reconcile the needs of the State with the 
interests of the subject. 17 * 

In connection with this point it may be remarked 
thnl our authors further illustrate their principles 
of taxation by the characteristic method of similes 
and metaphors, The king, we are told hy KauWtya.** 
should pluck the ripe fruits from his kingdom just 
as one gathers them from a garden, but should nut 
tike unripe fruits which cause provocation, lest this 
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should bring about his own ruin. Just as the leech, 
the calf artfl the bee take their food little bv little, 
says Manu/ 1 ' in terse language, 50 should the 
kintr rate the annual taxes from his kingdom little 
hy little. Just as a person wishing for milk, w ' 
the warrior-sage Rhinttu in the KfulitlbhUfotti ,' 1 
does not obtain the same by cutting oii the 
udderf. of the cow. so a kingdom afflicted with 
s improper means never prospers ; just as a pGTS'-n 
who treats a cow with kindness obtains milk, 
so does the king who properly rules his kingdom 
derive advantages from it ; the territory, properly 
protected hy the king, yields gram and cash -> 
gratified mother yields milk to her child. In fine, 
the king is urged to he like the gardener and not like 
the maker of charcoal. The same ideas occur in 
connexion with a subsequent discourse o! Bhhnis 
which has already been referred lo. The intelligent 
king, we are there told,' - should milk hi& kingdom 
tin the analog} ol the ciitf , when the calf is given 
nourishment, it grows strong and is Qpable 'if 
enduring fatigue, but when the cow is milked too 
much, the calf' cannot perform any work ; so does a 
kingdom, which if, drained too much, fail to perform 
any great service. The king, we are further told," ' 
should milk his kingdom just as bees suck honev 
from plants; he should draw the milk leaving 
something for the calf to drink and without piercing 
the udders ; he should milk the kingdom little by 
little in the fashion nf.i leech . he should act like ,1 
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tigress who takes her cubs with her teeth but does 
not bite them. He should suck his kingdom by miUJ 
means m the fashion of a mouse which, though 
possessed of sharp iceth, only produces a gttitie 
rocking of i he icct when biting a sleeping person. 
The king, then, should increase the taxes little by 
little and increase them again and again ever after¬ 
wards. 

Reference to the above homely simile as well 
if its reverse occurs in a well-known Buddhist 
collection of stories called the Divyavadana which 
is dated about the third century after Christ, In 
one iif its stories 5 * we arc told how the two good 
ministers of a king admonish him in the follow* 
ing fetyt "Kingdoms, O Lord ! are like flowers 
and plants and fruit-trees ; just as flourishing 
plums iind fruit-trees being nourished property 
vield flowers and fruit at the proper season, 
so the kingdoms being protected yield tuxes 
and revenues," On the other hand, the two evil 
ministers, who immediately succeed to the offices off 
the good ones, address the king in the following 
strain: "Sesiimum, O Lord 1 does not yield oil unless 
it is made to cry, tom to pieces, oppressed and 
prem'd; so also, O King, is the kingdom.*' To 
conclude this part of our subject w* may mention 
that the late ^uhrorttf in the earlier fashion uryes 
the king to take his share in the fashion of (he 
gardener and not. that t*f a maker of charcoal. 
Elsewhere it declares the best of kings to be one wh<* 
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tuc reases his treasury by protecting hb subject in 
th* fashion of a garland-maker .* 9 

Let ua now attempt to discover the principles 
embodied in the above series of empirical rules 
To begin with, the fundamental principle which, 
though obvious in modern times, was systematically 
lost sight of in classical antiquity , 1 ’ 1 is again tacitly 
recognised, namely that the wealth produced by the 
subjects is the source of the State revenue. With 

i his are connected the maxims: 

(,,) that taxation should not destroy the 
substance of the people, hut should leave aroph' 
margin for their subsistence* 

( b that the taxes should be levied by slow, 
almost imperceptible* degrees and not all in a lump, 
and 

( c ) that il should be levied aL the time and 
place most suited for the subjects. 

With the first and second of these maxims may 
be compared Sismcmdi's third and fourth rules of 
taxation , 514 namely, that “taxation should never 
touch what is necessary for the existence of the 
contributors." and that it "should not put to flight 
the wealth which it strikes." With the third 
maxim may be compared the third of the "classical 
maxims of taxation enunciated by Adam Smith, 1 ' 
viz. that "every’ tax should be levied at the time or 
in the manner in which it is most likely to fc* 
convenient for the contributor to pay it. 1 ' 

We may refer in this connection to a cardinal 
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rule of public economy inculcated by our authorities 
which mas !v matched in the history of modern 
European Slates before the development of public 
credit, namely, that the king should accumulate a 
surplus after meeting the expenses of his administra¬ 
tion, In Kautilya 4 " the superintendent of storehouses 
•s expected to keep half of his stock in reserve 
for meeting future emergencies and Spend the 
remaining half only'. Among the qualities of a good 
treasury mentioned by Kautiiya. * x KSmandiika * 3 and 

i.i :Jcva,* a is included the qualification that it 
should be capable of supporting the expenditure. 
The accumulation of stores of grain is inculcated 
upon the king in the ntftrfltt 4 * and the 

$!ikrmili iA In the MuliaWniriiUi * 0 Nftrada. question* 
ing hist Kira <m the administration of his realm, 
asks whethu the kings expenditure is mt r out 
of onc-hul I or one-third or three-fourths of the 
revenue- * 1 

Closely connected with the abm almost as a 
corollary is the injunction that the king should 
increase tht funds of the Slate. Increase of wealth is 
mentioned by Kimandaka 4 ' along with its rightful 
acquisition and preservation us well as the expen¬ 
diture of the surplus upon the deserving to he the 
fourfold occupation ot the king. The Nittuijfcytt" 
mftum 4 “ naively sets forth this rule by saying ■ 
"How can success come to a perttb who not 

increase his treasury by even a cowrie every day ? 


» 
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* Cf. Joll>. 73MG. V#kP. P- 49 if., nnd 08 - P- ^ ,r -- 
Jbltf-Schmidl, ArthaiSifa «L Tmr«!.. PP- 12*19: Winter* 
nitx. Sir jkurwrA Meukktrjte W"»* 'W- PP” - 5 ' 4Sr 

* For reference* see i/W« Political Theories, -nd it-., 
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ii Cf. Hast a bier. Public firm are, '-riled.. p.26b. 
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ii fhe commentator Govinddsviimin puls the meaning 
in a dearer light b> explaining bhrtuh in I he onginnl as 
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” Mann, VII. 139'; Mahfi., XII, 87. IM. 

tw yy I- VII, tr.FI 71 

>* Thu ihr Hindu Lhcor> avoided the vulgar fallacy 
which IjjoJii upon taxation at returning to the people in 
fertilising .bower-. 4n instance of this CUUcy mny he 
found in the great poet Kalidau who describe* 
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i Raghuvatmam, 1. IS) Ring Dtlipa its receiving ihe nne* 
from his subjects for their own welfare like I hr suit who 
extracts wjicj in order to render H back a thousand fold. 

” v, i 10 yij. m '• xn* 7 i. lem 

" Mahd., XII. B7.2J-21 " Ibid. 83, 4-7 

Jl Ibid. pp. 563-63, C.owellund N'eil-. edition. 

»• Ibid, IV. 1 IS ; ibid. 113. 

r * Cf. Unstable. pp. 17-18. 

• T Unstable, p, 416. 

** Wtaltk of Muttons, p, 345 . 

** Professor Plchn to ilio latest edition of hi* a ulbofila* 
iivp work culled Introduction to Public Fittanrr (cd« I 624. p,4] 
quotes on the authority of Burnell and Hopkins .t maxim of 
Kiartu, which, according to him, anticipates the doctrine of 
progressive taxation nml teaches that (axes should nor be 
levied on the capital but on the income of Ihe tux -payers, 
because otherwise the taxation would check the productive 
use of capital and lessen the production. We have already 
observed that the latter principle is implicitly embodied in 
one of Many's rules of taxation. Hut no text of Muuu can 
hs held to imply the doctrine first mentioned- The nearest 
approach to [his doctrine is made by Medbiiiitlii, the 
JIluMrious emu men tut or mi the Afanusamkttd. who 
understands Matnt. VII. 128 to mean that there js no rule for 
fixing the tuxes in the case of merchants’ profits, and that 
wheie the profits ure large, even air excessive rnte nujy be 
levied, + * If. IS. 

'» VI, |. * 7 VJJ, 60-61. ■* SniYdkydmtltun. XXI, 1 

'* XVII, 6<ihs7. ij IV, 126. * 4 11,5, 

*' In ihe Mancuoltssa attributed to the ChiUukya Rut® 
Somcksjra 111 ■' reijrned c, 1 125-1 J 38 A, 1>. I. the j£i0|t Is 
recommended to spend three-fourths of the revenue derived 
from hie kingdom for purpose of the threefold end of life 
(virtue, wealth and desire) and save the remaining onc- 
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Group F^Hcrds ( maja > consisting of eight 

J ^Group G—Trade-routes ( vanikpathu ) of two 
kinds ' 

( 1 ) land-routes, 

( 2 1 sea-routes. , 

Besides the above classification of die tvxiv 
„f income.’ Keutilyi introduces in the same 
context a shorter list of the sources of income 
■Eionshmequelleo- ( «amu«UI ) noder seven heads 

as follows:— 

{ ] ) rnUla, investment of capstd, 
f 2 ) WiHga. ( kings) share ( of the produce ). 

{ 3 ) vy&)u compensation-fee. ’VergiitungsgebUhr. 
( 4 ) purighc. 'door-bolt; Tormaut, 

( 5 ) kllpta* feed tax, 

( 6 } rBfuftd. separate tax ’ 

( 7 1 atyaya, moneyfi**- 

Even a superficial lamination of the above list 
shows that it is altogether wanting in 
of scientific classification. Not to speak ot the min- 
differences between taxes and fees, even the broad 
division between the economic and the non-ecomamc 
receipts of the Stale is ignored in its composition. 
The truth IS that the above classification is not that 
of a scientific theorist, but that of a pr.ictic.ij xlmm- 
suator. The various groups under which .t 

revenueitemsarearrangcU.it will be noticed r.kr 

to convenient jurisdictions or centres of colleen vi 
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The technical sense in which the separate items 
are used likewise points to this nature oi the 
classification. 

A somewhat more scientific, if far less complete, 
scheme of classification is that of Sukru. 4 ' He 
begins by defining the revenue { Uya ) as the cash, 
cattle, grain and so forth which accrue to the 
king every day, month and year, while he defines 
expenditure ( vyaya ) as wealth that goes to other? 

Of the various classification? - >f revenue which 
he mentions in the following lines, it is necessary 
only to refer lo the two-fold division into 'the 
revenue derived from land' and 'other kinds of 
revenue,' The former is divided into sub-groups 
according as it is derived from religious foundations, 
artificial water-supply as well as the country-part, 
the village and the city : the latter comprises tolls 
and duties ( iulka ). fines, taxes from mines, proceeds 
of hire, presents and the like, (n the above scheme 
the definition of revenue is sufficiently comprehensive 
to include the most varied forms of State income, 
although the instances actually given are well- 
known items of taxation, in the second place, the 
classification, doubtless reflecting the perennial 
feature of the Indian revenue system, involves the 
division into the two broad heads of land-revenue 
and all other forms of revenue, the farmer 
o ■'mprising besides, the land-tax properly so called, 
the water-tax. the tax on temples and the like, while 
the latter involves the jumbling together of tax^ 
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strictly SO called. lines, presents and the economic 
receipts of the king. 


n 

Brandis of Land-revenue in the Artiiafilstra 

Among the sources of revenue above mentioned, 
it is proper to begin with the kind-revenue and 
associated charges which have ever been the 
mainstay of Indian finance. The Arthaiitatra includes 
under the group 'country-part' ( rnsfro ) the 
following items 

(I ) $sta, the produce ( of the king's tarm )* 

( 2 ) bhjgii. the { king's ) share of the produce, 
f i ) baft, the king's receipts from begging, 

( 4 ) kara, periodical taxes, 

In the same chapter the Arthoill&tA further 
mentions a das3ific.ilion of revenue mto three kinds. 
viz., 'the revenue derived from s"ine other place 
( axyajatei ) { i. r,. the accidental revenue ), the 
‘running f vartamam ) revenue and the ’outstand¬ 
ing" f peryufitsi } revenue, The first comprises, 
among other things, the following items! f^trii'u 
( ’margin-tax,' ‘Seiteneinnahmen ). ifcrifctnifca 
( ‘damage- fee' } and aupJyamfai ( the income from 
presents ), The above two groups arc joined together 
on j somewhat different principle of classification 
in the chapter relating to the functions of the 
superintendent of storehouses.* There wcare told 
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that this officer should, among other things, look 
after the following - — 

{ 1 ) situ, 

< I ) the 'country-part’ f riljftt J comprising 
( a ) pinjakura, the lump assessment, 

( h) indbhuga, ’the sixth share of the 
harvest, 

< c ) wilbhahte, ’the provisions for the 
army*' 
id) bali. 

(e) feora, 

(f) vttmnga, ‘UWrjfrut'i,' 

( g) pjrtfuii. 

( h ) ptirihuiiko. 

( i j aupiiytiN&M. 

(j ) tuiustht'yakti, the income from the 
king's storehouses, 

« 3 l .dmhuiitbii. work performed in lieu of taxes. 

( 4 ) aiiynjjfd, 'revenue derived from ‘ >irriC 
other place/ comprising the group of ’what is 
remembered after being lost and the like. 

{ 5 ) Kprtstfiamt. 'joining-in. 4 

Un comparing the last classification with the one 
first mentioned it appears that in the latter ca*e the 
agricultural produce of the royal Itekls Joints an 
independent item separate from the group 'country* 
part' ; while the specific term .sixth share' is 
substituted for the mure general designation ‘share 
and the items severally called pHriva, piiriJtTmfid, 
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,ind uuptiyamka are :<iken away from the class 
■accidental revenue' for inclusion in the group 
■country-part.' It will presently appear that the 
Arthaflittra con templates the agricultural produce 
of the royal fields ms falling within the scope of a 
Special officer called the superintendent of 
agriculture, while the king’s share ,md the like along 
with the parivA and other items are comprised 
within the jurisdiction of the superintendent of 
storehouses. It may, therefore, be surmised that 
the latter classification, even much more than the 
former, was based upon convenient groupings of 
administrative jurisdiction. 


A. Sitjl. 

Beginning our analysis of the items of revenue 
mentioned above with the term tfhl we notice at 
ihi' outset that KsuUilya defines it 11 as comprising 
J, aJl kinds of crops that are brought in by the 
superintendent of agriculture.' Now in the chapter 
relating to the functions of this officer/ we arc told, 
among other things, that he should collect seeds 
of various specified kinds. When the suitable 
lands 9 had been many times ploughed up. he is to 
cause them to be sown by slaves, free labourers 
and convicts. He is to provide them with 
agricultural implements and appliances as well as the 
human and animal labour needed for cultivation. 
What remains after sow ing* is to be worked up by 


those who cultivate the fields in return for hi if 
of the harvest, or else by those who live by their 
own labour and receive one-fourth or one-fifth of 
the harvest *“ Except when they have fallen into 
difficulties the cultivators should 'pay a share of the 
crop according to the wish ( of the king or the 
royal officer ) in I he event df their failure to cultivate 
the fields thm they have taken up. 11 

In continuation of the above we are told that 
the cultivators should pay from the ( king s ) own 
irrigation works . 1 - watCrrates amounting to one-fifth, 
or one-fourth or one-third according as the water 
is derived from manual labour or animal labour or 
from machines: they are to pay one-fourth when 
the water is drawn out of rivers, lakes, reservoirs 
and wells. Or else the superintendent of agriculture 
is to grow winter and summer crops in the low 
lands according to the supply of water available 
for the irrigation . 1 

The above extract, it is now generally 
admitted, * 4 refers rci the cultivation o£ royal farms 
either by direct agency of State officers or else 
under their supervision by the tenJnts, The contrary 
view 1 ® is disproved by the fact that a special 
revenue term f site ) is used for the whole produce 
front this source instead of the more usual bh3ga 
w hich doubtless represents the king r grafe-shore 
levied on the ordinary re venue-paying lands, while 
the minute rules laid down m the present context 
regarding the sowing and reaping of crops, the 
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payment of agricultural labourers and the like 
would be quite out of place it’ the superintendent 
of agriculture were to be any other than a steward 
of the royal farm. \ T or is it possible in the complete 
absence of any corroborative testimony to subscribe 
to the explanation 1 * that while the half-cultivators 
titled the king's fields, those who are said to 
live by their labour cultivated their own fields with 
the support ot the royal domain. Reminiscences 
of the system of State firms may be traced in the 
Intel literature. 17 Again, the,history uf the Indian 
land system in modern times presents many 
analogous cases. In many parts of Northern India, 
for example, the semtndnr possesses over and above 
the raiyutf lands, private lands or home farms 
which have been, protected for them by special 
clauses in the successive Rent Acts of the British 
Government. The latter class of lands ( called w- 
jotc and khsmar b Bengal strut, nij and foiJWif 
ind'.ik in Bihar ami by - >thcr names in other provinces 
is either worked directly by the zemindar’s men 
Or else let nut to tenants ( Imrgdddrs ) on some 
principle of division of crops. Again in certain pans 
of the country, specially among the Kolarian and 
Dra vidian communities, the Raja in pre-British times 
used to obtain .i substantial portion of his revenue 
from the produce of his allotment of the village 
lands { called majhw in Chota Nagpur and panmva. 
in Coorgj which were let out to tenants or else 
cultivated bv slaves. 111 
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With regard to the rules in the present context 
relating to the irrigated fields, st is legitimate to 
infer from the above that they likewise referred 
to cultivation of the royal farms. There LB indeed 
hardly any room for doubting with Stein 10 and 
Meyer 10 the nature of the charge which is levied 
upon the irrigated lands, for Kautilya evidently 
contemplates Lhe whole output collected by the 
superintendent of agriculture .;s consisting *crops* 
This assessment is said to vary according to the kind 
and method of irrigation practised, as it comprises 
three distinct rates far lands served by the -'state 
irrigation works and a uniform rale ot Ofic*fourth 
for lands irrigated by rivers, lakes, tanks and wells. 
Whether this assessment was intended to lw a 
substitute for or an addition to the ordinary land* 
revenue is a question to w hich no certain answer can 
he given. Bui modern analogies may help to throw 
some light upon this problem. In the Punjab the 
lands watered by wells or canals were till recent 
times first assessed on their ordinary or drs aspect 
and then an additional rate called the water 
advantage rate was levied on them, 51 In the Ajmcie 
tract where permanent cultivation depends upon 
tanks and walls, alt lands bear a small primary 
charge in their dry aspect and tank-watered lands 
bear the dry rate plus the rate proper to ihe 
kind or class of tank available For this purpose it 
is usual Lo divide the tanks into distinct classes 
such ,:<s those supplying water for borh the spring 
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anil the autumn harvest and thc.se containing a 
supply of water sufficient only for the autumn 
crop, hut not for I lie spring one.** It is interesting 
to remember that Kau'ilya requires the 
superintendent of agriculture in the above passage to 
grow winter or summer crops according to the 
supply of water available for irrigation. 

To sum up the above discussion, KautiEya, it 
would seem, recommended the following methods of 
cultivation of the State farms :— 

(1 ) Fields already ploughed up to be sown 
under supervision of the kings 
steward by staves, convicts or free- 
labourers, the Government providing 
the seeds, the implements, the bullock* 
and the accessory labour. In this case, 
evidently, the whole net produce of the 
fields w'ent into rhe king's granary. 

{ 2 ) Fields left unsown apparently f< ir want of 
seeds and agricultural labour to be Jet 
out to tenants of two classes, namely, 
those who provided all the cattle and 
in return got half of the harvest and 
those who provided only the manual 
labour and got one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the crop. In this case the balance 
of the output would be credited to the 
king's revenue. 

( 3 ) Fields taken up by the tenants under the 
last-named arrangement, but not 
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cultivated by them, In this case the 
rent or revenue is not to consist of a 
specific share of the produce but the 
contracted «<r customary r.ues- 

(4 ) Irrigated lands situated within ! he bounds 
of the royal farms to be Jot out to the 
tenants on condition of payment of 
varying water*rales. 

(5 ) Irrigated lands as above situated to be 
cultivated directly under the supervision 
of the king's steward 

B- Bfiaga. 

While the sita, as we have seen, is in essence jthc 
collective output of the royal farm$, the iiJidgd may 
be rightly taken to be the king's customary share 
of the produce levied on the ordinary revenue-paying 
lands. Payment of the land-revenue m kind may 
be traced among the Hindu States of Northern 
India down to fairly recent times, while the system 
of rent payment in kind by the ten an t.t of private 
estates prevails largely under the names bhdod and 
batai. As tn the rates of this tax in KautUyu, we 
find him once 3 ’ using the specific term sixth share 
f fajbhagd ) instead of the more indefinite share' 

( ijhaga j The AnhaMstra, moreover, shows how 
one-sixth of the grain-share was traditionally held in 
Its time to have been paid by the subjects at the 
beginning of kingship, while the hermits Jiving m 


the forest still paid the royal contribution from 
thdr gleanings at this specific rate.-* On the other 
hand, it is significant that up-lands ( sthala ) and 
low lands f itednra ) are mentioned as separate items 
for entry in the fie Id-register of the gtpo ( village 
accountant/ RevicraufsehW ). s * This would bt 
meaningless if the two classes of soils here mentioned 
were not assessed tor the land-revenue at different 
raies. Moreover, Kauply*. while laying down the 
rules for extraordinary revenue,-' contemplates 
unhusked grain to be assessed at one-third or One- 
fourth of the crop on rich soils which are indepen¬ 
dent of rain-water, while soils of intermediate and 
inferior qualities evidently paid lower rates. It ma>, 
therefore, be surmised that the king s grain-share 
was assessed in the Arthaflistra on differential rates 
for different classes of soils." ^ 


C. D, E. F, G, H, 1, J. K. Balt, bum, pindufeuru, 
senflfifcuJdu. utefljSgfl* pHr£v<i. parihjmka. aupZymika 
( earnings from presents ), J ( earning-, 

from the king s store-houses ) 

While bhtiga doubtless forms the essential 
branch of land-revenue, the charges above mentioned 
appear from their nature and from attendant 
circumstances to partake of the character ot 
additional imposts corresponding to the later ubtmfw. 
With the exception of fufi and feam these items do 
not figure in the general classification of revenues 

n 
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obviously because of their comparative insignificance. 
The term bait is defined by the commentator 
Bhattasvamm in the above context as comprising 
the ten-fold, the twenty'fold and the like charges in 
case of the sixth share as prevalent in specified 
tracts. An ArthaiSstra text, quoted by KstrasvA- 
min, stt ’ while similarly distinguishing between 
bhitga, bar a -md bat i, defines the List as a menns 
of subsistence of the king * officials. As used in the 
ArthaSttStra, therefore, Mi stands for an undefined 
cess over and above the kings normal sh.ire 
of the produce ( bhzga ).** 

The term kora in its special sense is used by 
Kauplya, is defined by Bhauasv&min as the annual 
tax paid during the Bhitdrapada* Varantu and the 
like,* while the ArfftdrfSstra text of K$Irasv&min 
understands it to be a charge upon all movable and 
immovable articles. From this it would follow that 
kora was a general property-tax levied periodically. 
The other interpretations offered by modern writers, 
t>«., ‘taxes paid in money , 'taxes or subsidies paid 
by vassal kings and others', ‘taxes levied upon 
fruit-trees' are Jacking in authentication A* 

As to the term pintfakaro, Bhattiisyamin defines 
it as comprising taxes levied upon whole villages. 
Evidently this refers to the lump assessment upon 
villages as distinguished from the king s grain -share 
assessed upon the individual cultivators. The Etlidga 
and pindukutii would appear to correspond to the 
bfidgabhogakdra and udranga of the inscriptions. 
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The term fEiiiififoifita is defined by Bhartasvamin 
as he king's clues of oil. rice and (he like payable 
ai the time of marching of the army as prevalent 
in specified countries."- 

The jA»//j(JSd.rtra. as we have seen, includes under 
the class 'country-part the branches of revenue 
called ulsufiga and the earnings from presents. The 
former is defined by BhaitasvAtnin as ‘what is paid 
by the inhabitants of the city and the country-part 
on the occasion of some festive event such as the 
birth of a prince. Evidently it was not a regular 
but an occasional impost corresponding 10 the 
cc&ics illegally levied by the zemindars in Bengal 
and elsewhere on similar occasions. aiS That the 
earnings from presents were -if the same character 
is shown by thetr inclusion in the class of 
‘accidental revenue. * References to presents called 
paiiiiakjrj which are given to the king on the 
occasion of his coronation or even when approaching 
hrm with a petition oCCitf in the jfidalfu and 
DAmnnutpadet commentaries. ,s 

The term purs t il is explained by Bha^asvlpb as 
'the Charge collected in excess'if I he proper tax as 
mentioned in tire chapter on replenishment of 
the treasury. 1 ir according to others, ’the tax realised 
by virtue of the kings sovereign authority." 
According to Meyer, 11 it corresponds to the term 
pdr^liifeu which ia mentioned by Vi$qu. ' : among 
the sources of black wealth" ( that is, wealth unfit 
for spending on offerings rn ihc deities ). If this 
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identification ore to be accepted, it would follow 
that this branch of revenue was condemned by 
the authority of the Smriis. 

Oilier Charges upon Agricultural Land. 

The above enumeration exhausts the whole 
list of taxes and charges Upon agricultural land that 
are mentioned by Kaufilya in his formal scheme 
of classification. But indirect references in the 
Atf/iafiWirn point to a few other items of ilia same 
kind. In the great revenue-roll of the kingdom 
which is to be prepared by the samukam, "* the 
contributions paid bv the villages in grain, cattle, 
cash, caw materials and the like, ate required to be 
entered separately. With the first group, which 
doubtless comprises the heads of revenue severally 
called j> hi, hhjgd. biJf and the like, we are not 
concerned hero as they have been dir.il: with already. 
Tire contribution in cattle is a welt-knbwo branch 
of revenue in the $mrtr-> where it ;s usually assessed 
m the surprisingly low rate of l/50th. As we shall 
presently see. Megasthenes ( according to Arrian ) 
testified to the class of herdsmen in the empire 
of the Mauryas as paying thtir tax in cattle.” As 
regards the contribution in cash, it is one of the 
recognised branches of revenue in the Suiftis where 
it is assessed like the cattle-tax ?t the standard 
rate of l/50th, Kautilya mentions it in the list of 
taxes paid by the subjects it the Creation rtf king- 
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ship according to ih^L- traditional story 40 This 
rax , we haw ventured to suggest elsewhere, should 
be understood to mean the contribution in cash 
derived by the king from certain special kinds of 
crop«. With the contribution of raw materials 
above mentioned may be compared the king $ share 
of jungle products and the like mentioned in the 
Snfltfr- As used in the present context, it mu?i be 
distinguished from the produce of the State forests 
of raw materials which the superintendent it* 
charge was expected to gather and convert into 
manufactured products. 41 Lastly, as regards the 
contribution in unpaid labour, it is significant that, 
like the contribution in cash, it is expected to be 
entered by the gap* in his register of houses. 
Evidently it was a burden devolving specially. U not 
exclusively, upon the villages and was assessed on 
some principle of rating according to houses.* ‘ 
The ArthaiZstTti mentions, as indeed is natural 
under the circumstances, different varieties of unpaid 
labour. Mention is made, for example, of its 
employment in the State workshops: 44 it was 
employed in the oihee of the superintendent of 
storehouses where it comprised ,» staff of sweepers, 
weighers, measurers, slaves. Workmen and so forth, 4 5 
Forced labour wus also employed in warfare where 
its functions arc described*' 5 as consisting In 
(j) deansing the camp, die roads, the bridges, 
wdls, and landing stages, f b ) carrying machines, 
weapons, armour, instruments and provisions, and 
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(f ) carrying weapons, armour, and the wounded 
soldiers from the battle-field. Thai this was 
a potential source of oppression is proved by 
Kauplyas warning against the oppressive exaction 
of unpaid labour from agriculture.* 1 References 
in the literature of folklore point to the same 
conclusion. The J&laka commentary* J tells the 
story of a king of VaranjsS who was passionately 
fond of hunting and forced his subjects 1*> dock tu 
the deer-forest to the neglect of their own work 
In the introduction to another Jdlaka story, we are 
told, 451 in the course >j! the interpretation of a kiny - 
dr sun, that in day to come the kingdom would 
grow weak and the king in hts distress would make 
his subjects work for him, while the oppressed 
people would neglect then own work and fill up the 
king’s granary. 

Revenue from Village Pastures and Boundaries: 

In the above list of heads rf revenue the At(A u- 
ii&strn includes under the class 'counny-pari (rAjJraj 
two items called ‘pastures ( riirrtu ) and ‘ropes f ir 
binding thieves’ ( chomrajju ). The nature of this 
branch of revenue will perhaps appear from an 
examination of the functions of the officers 
concerned. The ^ujxrimendcnt of pastures, we are 
told,* 0 should examine inter oho the passports 
evidently of those lurking >'n the otK-of-tlie-w. 
tracts. He m to sot up pasture-lands in troublesome 


tracts intervening between the villages: he is to 
nuke the lower forest region ( evidently down the 
slopes of the village sites ) safe from thieves and 
wild animals: he is to dig wells and plant gardens 
in waterless areas: in fine, lie is to arrange for the 
means of subsistence with respect to forests of 
TW o specified kin is. It: provide lor the transit duties, 
to ensure security against thieves, to escort 
caravans, to protect the Cattle ( of the villagers) 
arid to catty on traffic. In another place. 11 we are 
told that while the village headman is to compensate 
the caravan for theft or removal of their goods -it 
night within the village limits, the superintendent 
of pastures is to be similarly liable for their loss on 
the village boundary, while the officer charged 
with the arrest of thieves ( cWarq/Jldfo ) should tie 
liable for loss in a place which is not pasture-land. 
A very similar rule occurs in YijrtavalltyaA - where 
we are told that the village headman ( gr3miit>W(J } 
is liable for murder and (heft when the murks of 
the crime cannot be traced outside the village, 
but the 'guardian of pasture-land’ ( foritclrflart<1 ) 
, s liable far these offences when they are committed 
an the road and: the police .-dicer f chainoddhartft ) 
is liable When the offences are committed in a place 
which is not pasture-fond. The ufoltaWwrta and 
elmiiroddfoiHS of Ytjfiavalkya evidently correspond 
respectively to the mtiKffitiy/tfefd and choraraiivka 
of The ArtfuiiaJirrt. Both these officers, it would 
, vXTn were chirked with police functions, the 
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former'* jurisdiction extending over the tract 
immediately outside the village'limit*, while that "f 
the latter extended over the tract further beyond. 

Let us now consider how far the above function* 
could be drawn into sources of the royal revenue. 
As regards the collection of the- transit duties, it 
could not have been the principal branch of 
receipts of the superintendent ot pastures here in 
view* since the transit duties (variant ) arc 

mentioned apart from the 'pasture-food’ in the list 
of revenues under the class "country-part. On the 
other hand, the function ■ .if tracking criminals shared 
by the superintendent with the officer for arresting 
thieves would almost certainly entail a fee from 
the villagers for this special service. The same 
would apparently be the case with the superin* 
tender's function of escorting caravans and of 
protecting the (village } cattle, 5 " The mention ot 
traffic and of the means of subsistence from forests in 
the list of the superintendent's functions suggests 

more obvious sources of revenue for the royal 
exchequer. 


Rmwnu s’ftts L(tnu’,y Sendeedifndi tittd the Lite 

We have so for considered, in connection with 
our analysis of the heads oi laiid-i c\eriue in thi 
ArtWsthdi the cases of ordinary rev-enue-piyine 
lands. It now remains for us to notice other Oise* 
where the lands are either held revenue-free without 
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any condition or tn return tor s^ime specific service, 
in the chapter relating to the jtiimj/f urea's functions, 
he is required virtually to prepare a rcvenuc'-Toll of 
the kingdom containing .i statement of the revenue* 
free lands f pzriharika ), the lands supplying troops 
(Jyudhiyu ) arid the contributions payable by the 
villagers in various specified lor ms. From this it 
follows that the two classes of lands first named 
were hdd to be immune from payment of the 
ordinary land-revenue* The ArthaJsstra, too. else- 
where''< distinguishes between the taxable (kattidu) 
and tax-free ( ufeoruda ) persons ns well .is villages. 
The most important class of revenue-free lands in 
the Arihuiilitra consist, naturally enough, ol the 
lands held hy the Bffthfmncis. In the chapter relating 
to the settlement of new and old tracts,'' 0 Kaufrlya 
requires the king to grant lands exempted from 
hixes and fines and accompanied with excellent gifts 
to the following classes ot person £ ;—the sacrificing 
priest, tht preceptor, the domestic chaplain (puiohiUi) 
and the learned Brahma oa. Evidently it was the 
normiil rule for such land* to be held revenue-free. 
Evidence to this effect is also furnished by the fact 
that elsewhere 10 Kauplya, even while inculcating 
The methods of raising the revenue during emer¬ 
gencies, expressly enjoins the immunity of the 
learned Brahmaoa's property. 

In the class of revenue-free lantib contemplated 
in the .4r(fcditfftra may be mentioned, next to the 
lands held by the Brahmanas, those assigned to 
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the Slate officers for pious purposes. Thus the 
^rrlitiid.tlra mentions in one place " the firtiAmadevd 
[ inds side by side with the Sfilhyd which the 
commentator explains .is 'lands granted to the 
judicial officers for the purpose of alms-giving and 
such other pious acts.' tn Muhammadan times too 
it was the frequent practice for rulers to grant small 
holdings of hind free of revenue for the support of 
mosques, schools, bridges of tanks and these grants 
l called inUm or inuaji ) were usually hereditary and 
Immanent as long a& the object of their endowment 
was obs^rv^d. 31 * 

The Iasi item to be mentioned tinder the present 
head consists of the forest produce which KaufUya 
declares in one place* 9 to be exempt from the 
king s levy of benevolences. The most natural 
explanation of this rule would be to refer it to the 
vill-ge jungle which would thus be held to be 
enjoyed free of charge by the villagers. As we shall 
presently see. the jungle (Grunya ) and road areas 
of the villages are required to be entered in the tfopa > 
register separately from the village boundaries and 
village fields,' 1 *’ 

The ArlAdiastrd also mentions in the above 
connection the class of lands held by various grades 
0 f State .md village officers, village servant* and 
the like as remuneration for their service Thus in 
the chapter describing the measures lor colon ration 
of fends, which we have so often tpioted, tneking 
is enjoined to make grants of land without the 
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right of silt op mortgage to the following classes of 
persons :—BuperimcndenU f adltyafam ) t the accoun¬ 
tants anti so forth, the gopas, the sthsnikes. the 
veterinary Burgeons, the physicians, the horse-trained 
apdthe messenger*. Evident [y such grants formed 
part at the normal arrangement for revenue .idminis* 
traiion in tjt m of the Arthaiattni. With 
this may bv compared the met hr'd of remuneration 
61 circle officers mentioned in Mann and the 
Udakzkhurattt'* 1 :— 

The 'lord’ of 10 villages ... one huid of land 
» .. - 20 „ ... 5 hulas. 

» « 100 .one ten tire) village. 

* * 1000 ... one l entire) town. 

It will be noticed that while the rule in the Smrfi 
and the Epic claims unlike the ATthaiaslrd to fix 
the amount of official land*holding of the officers 
concerned with rur.il administration, the *4rdnas<imm 
contemplates the superintendents, the village servant* 
and the like, as participating: in such grants ss well. 
Moreover, the AnhaiUstn, unlike the Smrti and the 
Epic, expressly restricts the right of the grantees to 
a mere usufructuary possession. It is natural to 
compare this form of remuneration mentioned in the 
ArthaJasira and the Srnpti tradition with the ud fau 
or the 'official land-holding {together with privileges) 

Of the village and pargant officers' which tank 
into vogue in Muhammadan times. Between the 
two there is, however, one important difference 
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in thu the U'tifan has always been ttgarded not only 
as hereditary but jlL: ■ as saleable/- In so far as 
the igrant of lands tn the superintendents is 
concerting it must be rtmcml that the Artfia- 
ia stra** awards them in addition a cash salary 
of 1,000 panes. It is perhaps possible to traces 
distant resemblance between the arrangement in the 
Arthafdstr* and the method of granting jtftgits 
which was brought inr j vogue by the Muhammadan 
rulers.■' r ' But the jdigVf. it must be remembered, 
was essentially an assignment of the land-revenue 
which was made for a variety of purposes and hating 
been originally held far life became afterwards 
permanent and hereditary. It may be mentioned 
that the Arihai Jstni condemns by anticipation one 
form of j'jtgjr which was made in later times for the 
encouragement of colonisation of a jungle tract."' 1 

Turning to the last class of lands t hat we have 
to consider in the present connection, we may 
mention that the term ayudhiya which figures in 
the revenue-roll of the sjrtuJidrra is usually taken 
to refer to the contribution of troops supplied by 
the villages concerned. 117 if it be supposed that this 
class of lands was granted by the king on condition 
of pL-rfottnaitcc of military service, we h.-.ve here a 
parallel of one form of jffiqir of later times, namely, 
that which involved the assignment of revenue for 
the support of troops. 
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Lavd^revemi Aweiimcnf <im/ Collection. 


Some light : ■ thrown upon the methods of 
assessment and collection of Lhc land-revenue and 
incident*! liy upon i few actidemal source* of revenue 
by Kauplya'i description of the functions of various 
revenue officers. Thus, in the i'irs: place, the 
superintendent of the royal granary, as we have 
seen, is required to take into cun side ration the 
groups called 'produce of the royal fields' { rffil ) and 
‘country-part' ( raifTia / which technically exhausts 
the whole stock nf State receipts from agricultural 
lands, in the time context, the .Ardiafflrfrn 
mentions a list of the superintendent's accessories 
( upakdrana ’I including vessels for weighing and for 
measurement together with the superintendent's 
staff of unpaid labour ( utjfi ) including the persons 
charged with weighing f dhUraha }, with measuring 
f }, w ith supervision of the last named 

< tnspabu t and with receiving the v.. nx)en slips 
used as marker^ | .<aiiTfe<jpratigrilfuif{ii i In the name 
connection, the ,Artita*irtrd mentions branches of 
the superintendent’& functions involving la) the 
purchase and sale as well as putting out to interest 
of the grain received, ( b ) barter of one class of 
gram from anothci i c ) begging of grain and i J ) 
loan of the same. The above evidently implies 
that the king's shate of grain and uf other 
agricultural produce was received in kind* But the 
king's grain-share instead of being stored at once in 
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the royal granary was expecu\J to be pm to the 
best in vestment .ind the deficiency in the supply 
was expected to be met by loans or even by begging. 
The Arflioitlstru, however, leaves us in doubt as 
to rhe method of division of the agricultural produce, 
whether it was by means of simple appraisement or 
by actual division < n the threshing floor. 

Another function of the superintendent men¬ 
tioned in the same connection hints at underhand 
methods of increasing the kings receipts in the 
process of collection of his grain-share. This is 
indicated by the technical term upasr/itina 
•( hinzutritt* ) which comprises, among other things, 
the following items > 

( 1 j the difference in weights and measures. 

( 2 ) filling up of the hand, 

( ,1 ) utkaTa ( ‘die AuSUfufung' }, 
i 4 ) vytoji ( 'VcrgUiungsgebUhr* j 

All these are evidently different means of obtaining 
something more than is warranted by the exact 
weight or measure of the king's share of the 
produce. The second and third items do not call 
for ftny remark as they are essentially of the nature 
of tricks. As ro the first item, Kautilya mentions in 
his chapter on weights jnd measures' 1 * the balance 
for weighing ihe king's receipts f ayamani ) which 
differs from the balance in general use (vydvnhariJNt), 
while he lays dow n the general rule that an excess 
of five per cent. ( ’five palm in the hundred' ) should 
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be paid when Uliry: other than *orxw specified 
articles are weighed in Ihe balance called sanunri rtf 
and parimani. The name chapter mentions a unit 
of measure for the king's receipts ( jyamanii J 
differing from the unit tor or dinar y transactions 
( ryavdfcarifca ). As regards the fourth item, the 
same chapter lays down the rate* of 'compensation- 
fee' as follows i — 

For clarified butter i. as compensation foi its 
heated condition J ... ... ... afy- 

For oil ( as above ) ... ... ... dt* 

For liquids in general f as compensation for 
o'verHow or for adhering to the measuring 
vessel) .. rfn 

Much more important than the above from the 
point of view of find-revenue assessment in 
Kautily,' ! account of the functions oi the revenue 
officers severally called the -.dmjhartil ( 'collector - 
general'. 'Obereinnehmer I, the sthumlui ( Kreisa- 
utseher' ) mid the copa ( 'Revieraufseher ), The 
mmukdrtii is it) the Artfaijactr* the officer charged 
with the collection of all kinds of revenue front the 
kingdom. Now in the chapter relating to his func¬ 
tions , R * we are told that he should virtually prepare 
.1 revenue-roll of the whole kingdom ( ianapada ). 
From the ensuing description it appears that the 
j-cirniitidNil's duties in this connection comprised the 
following 

1. Division of the kingdom into four parts 
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apparently corresponding io the jurisdiction af the 
four $:fctnij!u&. 

2. Arrangement of the total number of villages 
in each pan into three grades—good, intermediate 
and bad. 

3. Preparation of a written record ( nibnndha ) 

of the revenue-free lands, the lands liable to military 
service in lieu of r«\v 1 & well as the contributions 

payable by the villages severally and collectively 
under the heads of grain, cattle, cash, unpaid labour 
and compensation for taxes. : 1 

Under the umaharra 1 instruct tons, we are told 
in the same context, the £opd is to superintend five 
ot ten tillages. From the immediately following 
'description the gopd's functions in this connection 
would appear to comprise the following :— 

]. Ascertainment of the Total area of the village* 
within hi> circle by mems of inspection of the 
village boundaries. 

2. Ascertainment of the total areas of fields by 
numbering cultivated and uncultivated plots, the 
upland and lowland plots, the gardens, fruit-gardens, 
the sugarcane gardens, ( the village ) jungle, the 
bomestotd hind, the sacred sites, the shrines, the 
embanked reservoirs, the cremation grounds* the sites 
tor the distribution of aims and of drinking water, 
the sacred sites, the grazing grounds and the roads. 

3. Preparation ’on the basis of the above 
numbering' i.*f the following registers (nft-flndhiis) 

( a J register of b Hind.iries and village fields. 
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f b) register of urmittarable land ( 'forests an . 
'roads' ), 

£ c ) register of transfers ( ■gifts' and ‘sales' ), 

( d ) the amount of loan advanced { ditugralw ) 
and revenue remissions ( pariliiXta ), 

4. Preparation of a census of houses, tmdri the 


following heads:— 
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5. Preparation lt j census of fataulies under the 
following heads :— 
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In connection with tht- above. we are told in 
crypuc language that the sthumk<i it to superintend 
the fourth part of the kingdom ‘in i be .some manner 
as the gopa. Apparently he was expected to prepare 
similar register* of census records lor the whole area 
comprised within this jurisdiction. We are lastly 
told in the same connection that 'spies disguised 
ae householder*' should be sent to selected villages 
by the sumd/tiirfii for m iking the following kinds 
of inspection 

L Inspection of fields under the heads of area 
and outpuL 

2. Inspection of houses under the heads of the 
revenue assessed ( bhoga ) and remissions ( parihara). 

3. Inspection of families ( kulas ) under the 
heads of caste, occupation, number of residents. 75 
income and expenditure. 

The functions of the g dpas described in the 
foregoing paragraphs may be fitly compared with 
those of the modem pjftriln: ( village accountants' ) 
Common to both is that 

( a ) they are appointed not to single villages 
but to circles of varying extent ; 

( b ) they are directed and controlled by superior 
revenue umcers with wider jurisdictions ; 

( c ) they are charged with keeping the village 
accounts in respect of the g.ivernttviis revenue, with 
recording changes in ownership due to transfers, 
with keeping up-to-date field registers and with 
preparing various returns . 71 
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The gopu, however, was not only subject io the 
mineral control of the iUfftilliurtu. but the latter 1 used 
a special meins of checking his records by deputing 
inspectors to selected villages. Moreover, the gopa s 
statistical returns went far beyond those of his 
modem counterpart. lor he was entrusted with the 
preparations of very comprehensive census lists 
of the villages, including not only the caste, 
occupation, status and the like --.f the villagers, but 
also the amount of their income and expenditure. 
The two-fold census according to houses and 
according to families was apparently called for by 
the fact that a number of families might live in (he 
same house.' * 

To complete ihe parallelism between the Kan- 
Tilya.n arrangement and the later methods of revenue 
assessment, it may be mentioned that the sthamkai 
charge ( one-fourth of the kingdom’ 1, which appa- 
really formed the basis of the grand revenue-rail 
of the kingdom, he.irs fine resemblance to thr later 
fiscal divisions oil led puryuiUU- On the other hand, 
the fcitnunjE©* of the later system who were placed in 
charge of the parganii accounts appear from the 
above description to ha ve their counterpart not in 
the stkanikah but in the wimafutrtil who, as we 
have seen, is entrusted with the immediate direction 
and control of the gopas as well as the preparation 
of the revenue returns. 

A careful consider a lion of thl methods ot 
records and statistical returns contemplated in the 




ArtW&sira serves to show some .'trikini; anticipa¬ 
tion* of the later systems of revenue settlement in 
the earlier period, h is true that the methods of 
payment of the land-revenue in kind together with 
the almost complete uhsence of grades of proprietary 
rights in the Arthafilstra must have contributed 
materially to the simplicity of the ancient system. 
It is, however, important i>> rcmernlxr that the 
methods of survey and classification of soils must 
have f irmed ar this period, ns iti Liter times, the 
essential preliminary of land-revenue nssesament. 
Evidence to this effect is furnished by the registers 
of the goptw containing the boundaries of the 
villages and the areas of the fields as well as the 
inspection reports of the spies specifying similarly 
the extent -.if fields. Indeed, the Ariha&imfi, 
elsewhere 7 ' mentions under the dess ‘country- 
part' ( r&stra ) a branch of revenue called rojjiu 
( 'ropes' ), In its non-tech meal sense the term raj in 
is a general land-measure consisting of ten Junrhn, 
each dando ordinarily comprising four uratmi 
{ Otherwise called ‘Prajapati’s hand S t. r. 9t> digits. 
As used in the technical fiscal sense, it apparently 
refers to the unit of measure just mentioned applied 
For the purpose of cadastral surveys, and the revenue 
from this source would perhaps consist of the cost 
of settlement in modern times from the parties 
concerned. :hl 

The Kautilyan account of land-revenue assess¬ 
ment and col Let ion described above is partly con- 
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firmed and partiv supplemented by references m the 
literature of folklore. The Kama JatakJ ' mentions 
bow a king’s officers came to a village to measure 
the fields and the cultivators thereafter sought 
for remission of the revenue. The Kurudhamma 
iutaka' * mentions a group of eleven persons in r - 
Kuril kingdom, who arc renowned for practising 
-the Kum righteousness" Among them are 


included : , ■ 

1. The mjjugafiufro amacco (shortened into 
mjjuho ) 'the rope-holding officer. In the fuller 
version of the story, he is described as measuring a 
field in primitive fashion by holding one end oi a 
mpe ( rajjtt ) tied ro a stick, while the other end 

is held by the pajKfto' of Sec ‘ ng * * :r ‘V ‘ 

hole at ihe point where he »s about to pdc L e 
stick, he reflects that if he should place it m front 
hr would cause a loss to the king's revenue, while 
jf he war to place it behind he would cause a loss 
to the householder. 

2. The sefflu (’merchant*). In story he 
plucks out a handful of the ears of nee from his 
own field, when he reflects that he had still to 
pay the king’s fh»* ( bhzgc.) and had unwillingly 
taken a handful of rice belorehand, 

3. The donnmapuiid ( shortened into dow V 
•the measurer with the drrnu measure/ tn the 
stc-ry he sits at the door of the royal granary 
causing the king's share to be measured, when owing 
to a sudden fall of rain he rushes indoors, throwing 
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the grains he has used as markers into the heap 
of rice. 

The above would seem to poim to the following 
methods of assessment and collection of the Land- 
re venue that were in vogue in ancient times :— 

1. The fields were measured by the royal 
officers for the assessment of Und-revenue. But a 
standard measure had not yet been brought into 
vogue. Sometimes the measure mem was immediately 
followed by increase of assessment probably In- 
disclosing plots not accounted for in the royal 
revenue-roll. 

2. The land-revenue was apparently realised b\ 
the method of appraisement of the standing craps 
which is now called tatriftirf, 

3. The king’s gram*share was received at the 
State granary by an officer whose title shows that 
tin: dtujiii was; the unit of measurement- 

Not only doe* the ArtfuLfcstra give us a classified 
list of the various branches of land-revenue and the 
principles of their assessment, but there may be 
detected in its description of the ordinary routine 
of administration as well as of State emergencies the 
outlines of a definite agricultural policy. The 
principal aim of this policy was to exploit the 
resources of the kingdom to the advantage of the 
State treasury without bearing harshly or even 
unkindly upon the cultivators. Thus in the above- 
mentioned chapter describing the measures tor 
settlement of land, we are told that villages consisting 
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mostly of Sudra cultivators should be founded at 
intervals of one or two kroias. This preference of 
an author of Kaut-ilya's strong 5r ah mini cal 

predilections for >Wrs culiivalors is doubtless 
explained by the fact that the latter were principally 
liable for payment of the'land-revenue and similar 
charges. We are next told that the king should 
grant prepared fields in tax-payers ( karadas } only 
their personal property.''* but must not take 
away unprepared fields from those who have made 
them fit for cultivation. In the immediately 

following lines, Kautilya asks the king to confiscate 
the fields of those who have failed to cultivate 
them and grant them to other people or to the 
village labourers and pedlars. These rules evidently 
imply the king’s right to dispose of lands under 
CfilomSiiiion to the extent of limiting the duration 
of the grants to the life-time of I he tenants ( 'tax¬ 
payers’ ) and of evicting tenants who neglect to 
cultivate i heir assigned plots. But r.litr tenants who 
have made the land fit for cultivation at their own 
cost arc expressly guaranteed against eviction. We 
are next told that the tenants who are unable to 
cultivate their fields should pay a slight tax"*’ and 
should be favoured with the grant of groin, cattle 
and cash ft is interesting to note that the provision 
of seeds and food to the cultivators as well as the 
advance of loans at the low rate of one per cent, 
is inculcated in the Shthsbltilrata* J in the course 
■ ti the sage Mirada's discourse to king Yudhi$thira 
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XfhXjX ) The general rule of the 

m CO ° nECt,on vilh lh * P™*M point is 

rfn ’Xdt:^ The kmS ‘ - ^ *H should 

advance a«| remissions such as contribute 
t themcreaseoflus treasury and avoid those that 
T* * conrrarj tendency. For. as KautHm says 
the ktng with a depleted treasu^ devours his own 

2K ** Tb? 3Clnal in ^<=» given by 

J l>a mdiateamore generous treatment of rhe 

cultivators. Thus fo the present conte*i the king 
.s enjoined to grant remissions to the cultivators at 

d " T pi lh r 8ettlem ^ t ° r eke as they settle 
* n, sew here* 5 Kautiiya mentions that the 
kif»R is to adv.moe grain, cattle, cash and the tike 
to those who are colonising a tract of country and 
Should purchase tor cash one-fourth of the gram 
atter deducting the .1 mourn needed for seeds and 
provisions, Reverting to the earlier chapter/* m- 
, lhc ******lustra inculcating remissions when the 
land IS invaded by a hostile force or by forest 
marauders, or is afflicted with disease and famine, 
ho also m the chapter describing the measures for 
counteracting providential calamities.’ 4 the king is 
asked to advance seeds and provisions, to open relief- 
w-^irks and perform the like function during times 
of famine, A more general note is sounded in the 
injunction that the king is to protect agriculture 
against the oppressive burdens of fine, unpaid labour 
and taxes. Another important feature of the 
Kmtltfyan agricultural policy is the attention paid 
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to the construction of reservoirs f selu } by the king 
or by others with his material assistance. Similarly, 
in the above-mentioned discourse of Narada in the 
Aftf/mhhilrdtOt attention is drawn to the construction 
of large and full tanks, so that agriculture might not 
have to depend upon the rainfall. 1 he last point to 
tx tinted in connection with the Kaulilyan policy is 
the strict control maintained by the State authorities 
over the lives of the tenants. Not only are the 
family duties to be enforced by means of fines, but 
gardens and places of recreation are forbidden 
to the cultivators, while the dancers, singers, actors 
and the like arc expressly interdicted to them lest 
there be obstruction in the cultivation of lands. 

Land-revenue in the SmffiJ- 

When we turn to the section on polity f Kujd- 
dhrfrmd and Ntft) in the literature of the Smyth, 
Epics and the Ri nines, we meet with descrip turns 
of the branches of revenue which are neither so full 
nor so well arranged as those of the ArthaJ&itra, 
We are, however, frequently able in this case to 
trace the sequence of development from crude Eo 
relatively advanced methods, in so far as the 
sources of land-revenue and similar charges in those 
works are concerned, they may be conveniently 
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summarised under the following heads :— 

A. Biifi ( rhe king's gran-shore ). 

The Arthafostra. as we have seen* distinguishes 
between k/uigti and Enjji, taking the former to mean 
the king’s gram-share and the latter some kind of 
additional cess* Our present sources, however, 
ignore the bhdgtt in its technical sense and apply the 
term kali to mean the king's grain-share* 1,0 The 
b&li is fixed by VasiS[ha* T (under the generic designa¬ 
tion of wealth ) and by Vi?i>tr' at the uniform 
rate of one-sixth, while Gautama mentions* 1 ' three 
distinct rates, viz., b A and Ac, no doubt, as ihe 
commentator remarks, with respect to good, 

intermediate and bad soils respectively* Manu 
similarly mentions 00 three distinct rates of b 1 
and f 1 * from crops. In the Rajadharmn section of 
the Xlahubkaratii. the rate of the fciih is repeatedly 01 
fixed as A- but its version of the origin of kingship 
shows 1 ' - that the lower rate of fa was traditionally 
held to have been originally in vogue. In the 
Jfafodharrmt section of ihe im> 

distinct rates, namely | and A are mentioned for as 
many different kinds of paddy crops. In the above, it 
is obvious that the rule permitting different rates for 
different qualities of smiJs or for different cr><ps 
involved a more advanced principle of assessment 
than the rule in favour of a uniform rate. 
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B. Miscellaneous Contributions jrom the Villages. 

According to Va5i$tha r * * the use of rivers, dry 
grass, forests, 'places of combustion' and hills 
should be exempt from taxation, or in the alternative 
those who depend upon them for livelihood should 
pay something to the king. Here the uiw of rivers 
apparently refcn to irrigation or fisheries, while dry 
r’rass. forests and pi, ices of com bus non ns well as 
hills may refer to the use of jungle products by the 
villagers. Gautama 11 " enjoins the king to take one- 
sixth of roots, fruits, flowers* medicinal herbs, honey, 
flesh, grass and fire*wood, while he quotes 97 the 
opinion of some to the effect that the king should 
take j,Vi of cattle and the contribution in cash. In 
the later Smflis the above and other sources of 
revenue arc all included in the regular body of the 
king a income Thus Vispu v# mentions the following 
schedule of taxes :— 

1, Moat* honey, clarified butter, medicinal 

herbs, scents, flowers, roots, fruits, flavouring 
substances, wood, leaves, skins, earthenware, 
stoneware and wicker-work . } 

2. Oittle, cash and clothes . ^ 

The list in Manu*" comprises all the items 

with the exception of clothes and the addition of 
‘'rass A somewhat variant list occurs in the 
Agm-purana 1 

I. Cattle and contribution in cash ... Is or ^ (sic) 

-■ Scents, medicinal herbs, flavouring ■iub^t.inces, 
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flowers* fruit*, roots, leaves* grass, bamboo, skins* 
wicker-work and stoneware i or A 

i. Honey, man and clarified butter ... $ 

In the above list the contribution of ^ of 
cattle apparently consisted of a periodical ( probably 
annua! ) levy of this amount or value uj^on the 
agricultural livestock of the cultivators. The Jaina 
test above-mentioned includes under the class ‘taxes 
on things { drQvyttkttt&) the charges imposed 
severally upon cows, bufiaides, camels, ( other) 
domestic animals, she-goats and bullocks.' 0i fn the 
An-fflAhfior|, lu * the tax on cattle fgdu shumari) and 
market dues on the sale of cattle are mentioned in 
a list of taxes abolished by Afcbar, In Kashmir 
until recent times every tenant had to pay to 
the State two annas per sheep for the privilege ol 
gracing the animals on the mountain pastures. 1,(3 
lo the present time revenue terms in vogue in back¬ 
ward tracts of British India refer to the tax on cows 
and so forth. T ** 4 

Turning t< > the next-item, we may observe that 
the term it irony a { explained by us ns 'contribution 
in cash’ ) has been visually Translated both in the 
present context and thut of the ancient Indian land- 
grants as ‘gold-’ 1 ”' This translation, however, 
has been found to be so little satisfactory tlur 
various attempts have been made to throw further 
light upon its meaning. Thus it has been 
suggested 1 "® that it was a tax 'on the hoard or 
capital or on the animal income' ( sic ). A mope 
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desperate explanation that has been offered 1 " : is that 
it refers to the right of the State to the gold and 
probably other mines as well. Now this current 
interpretation of hit any a as gold may be shown to 
be untenble on the following grounds t— 

(a) In the Smrti texts above referred to 
hirertya is usually joined with paSa ( domestic 
animals ) T and it occurs along with the crops, trees, 
mors, fruits, flowers, leaves, grass and so forth 
among the recognised sources of the king's revenue. 
It. therefore, evidently belonged to the group' of taxes 
relating to the simple agricultural and industrial 
products of the village. 

( b) In the land-grants ktrgnya is often 
conjoined 10 * with hhSgahhogoluiTd which, as we 
shill see later on, has to be understood in the sense 
of the king's customary* grain-share called Mklgu in 
the Arthasditra, and fvt/i in the Smytir. In other 
cases; 101 ' it is joined with dhsnya or the king’s nhare 
of the crops. Hiranya. therefore, was a tax of the 
same nature as the king's grain -share which was 
paid in kind. 

( e ) It is extreme!} improbable for a State like 
that contemplated in the Sutflir to draw part of its 
normal revenue from gold, whether we understand 
by it a tax on the accumulated hoard of the metal 
or a rax on the income estimated in gold currency. 

The due to the proper interpretation of hiranya 
is furnished by certain conditions of land-revenue 
prevalent in later times. In the mediaeval period of 
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Indian history, while payments of die land-revenue 1 
before the fiscal reform of Todar Mali were made 
in kind, certain classes of crops ( colled by the 
tide of sabti )'were always assessed in cash on the 
ground that it was very difficult to divide them 
into shares. 1 n> It may be surmised that the ancient 
hirnnya was a rax of this nature. It was. in other 
words, a tax in cash levied upon certain special 
kinds of crops as distinguished from the tax in kind 
which was charged upon (he ordinary crops. 

As regards the contribution of orte-sixth from 
scents, herbs, flowers, fruits, wood, roots, leaves and 
grass, parallels may be traced in the later literal ttre 
as well as the actual practice of later times. The 
Jama text above quoted mentions under the class 
taxes on things (dravyakata J, the taxes levied 
several I v upon grass, straw, chaff, wood and 
charcoal. To judge from later examples, if would 
seem that such taxes were levied not upon all classes 
of these articles, but only upon the most valuable 
of them, in the Hindu State of Kashmir walnut- 
trees, fruit-trees and apricots were liable to taxation 
until comparatively recent times. 111 In some of 
the Hindu States of the Punjab the Government 
still exercise* the right of ownership with respect 
to certain special kinds of trees,' 1 - In many parts 
of British India the landlords in their private 
estates, and the Government in the Govern men t- 
owned lands still exercise proprietary rights over 
certain valuable kinds of trees and grass. It is usual 
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in such cases to charge a special tax (djikdlti ) 
for lac grown on the kusum and pula,* trees. In the 
Kolhiin Government Estate in the district Off 
Smi'hbhum myrobalans and safeai grass grown even 
within the limits of the village jungle are controlled 
by the Forest Department. In the Tributary 
States of Orissa silkii grass, skin and other products 
are annualy leased out by the State to the 
contractors, 113 

The contribution of one-sixth upon meat, honey 
and clarified butter would evidently comprehend all 
the agricultural occupations of a simple village 
comm unity, while similar contributions upon earthen¬ 
ware, stoneware, wteker-work and clothes would 
comprise the whole stock oi its manufacturing 
industry. Evidently the principle of taxation in this 
case was to leave no branch of the villagers' income, 
whether agricultural or industrial, free from the 
revenue assessment. 11 * 

C. Receipts from Embanked Kerervtnrs { .tetu } 

Under the heading of Boundary Disputes, the 
oWftis mention a rule of law showing how the 
advantages from reservoirs constructed by private 
parties sometimes went to the king. According to 
V.ijfiavaJkya. 114 when a person erects a setu in 
another’s land without informing the owner thereof, 
(he latter enjoys the advantages of its erection and 
in his absence the king. This explains the rule of 
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Mirada:» 1 * “Jf a man were to .set in use a seta, 
erected before but thereafter deserted, without asking 
the owner’s permission, he would not enjoy its advan¬ 
tage, Bur irj the event of the owner's death anti that 
of the heirs of his family, he should first obtain the 
king's permission and then set the s*tu in operation.” 
Evidently, then, in the case of embanked reservoirs 
where the ownership was lost (as in the case of 
other property which lapsed to the crown for failure 
of heirs ), the king was regarded a? the rightful 
owner. V\ ith this provision of the Sfuriii wc may 
wdl contrast the liberal rule of the Arffoifasfr# 1 *' 
entitling tb». restorer of decayed or neglected lakes 
or reservoirs to remission for four years and the 
full right of sale and mortgage. 

D. Addition#/ Impels : Perquisites to the 
Village Ht’ticlnum, 

A passage of Minu, 11 * while mentioning a list 
of lhe king’s receipts, distinguishes between the 
term? fwsli, ham, iutho, pratibhaga, and darted. Of 
these the term fertra is explained by the commen¬ 
tator? in different sense*, namely, (o ) the receipts 
of commodities or the receipts in kind 
( Medhstithi ), n * ( b ) the rax in cosh payable 
on land ( Sarvajftanirtyaoa ), ( c ) the king's dues 
paid at the military stations and so forth ( Rim.*- 
chandra ), (d) the tax payable by the inhabitants 
of villages and towns every month or according to 
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the rule of payment in B/iffdro, Pau.Tti and other 
months ( Kuliukii), and ( «) the tax payable by the 
inhabitants of villages every month (Righavananda), 
The last two interpretations are very much in 
accordance with Bhatfasv&min $ explanation of the 
term in the text of Kauftiya above-mentioned. 1 - 11 
On the Other hand. Mcdhattthrs explanation would 
seem to be (autologous in view of the inclusion of 
prufihfcaijti in the same list, while Kullfljca's 
explanation Is not supported by any independent 
evidence- ft tiro would thus be periodical tax levied 
primarily, as it seems, upon agricultural land over 
and above the kings normal grain-share. 1 * 1 A* 
%a the term pwlitftfgu. it is explained by MecLhatithi 
in the sense of 'offerings of fruits, Rowers, roots, 
grams and the like. With this may be compared the 
king's daily dues from, fhe villages such us food, 
drink and fuel which, according to-mother text ul 
Ms mi, 1 ** the village headman (‘the lord ol one 
village" ) should receive as his perquisite. 

As regards the revenue-free lands. Vijflava-lkya, 
while laying down the procedure for royal grants, 
basin vitw 13 ^ the grant of lands ( WiBmi ) as well 
as assignment of revenue ( nibundhu ). .As this rule 
is laid down for the benefit of the king, the 
commentator VijhaneSvaru understands it to mean 
that the governor of a district ( Wjt^upufi } has no 
right to grant lands or assign the revenue. 


Lurid Kf- enui'. and Misa-llnuem* Charges 
in the Sukraniti 

As a fitting sequel to our description of the 
land-revenue system of the Arthatfetra and the 
Stnftir, we may mention the arrangements devised 
for the same in the foie mediev.ii work on poJii> 
called the SrdsrfljiJti. 1 • * |t lays down* to begin with, 
the following rates of the king's grain-share 

1. Lands depending upon rivers { i. e., river- 

irrigated lands) ... ... ... 

2. Lands depending upon tanks and wells ( i e., 

tank-irrigated lands) ... ... ...| 

3. Lands depending upon rain water {t. e,, 

un-irrigated lands ). ... 

4. Barren land ‘filled with stones and the like' £ 

The enhanced rates of the above list 

compared w ith those of the preceding systems are 
Undoubtedly to lx; explained in the light of the 
later times to which it refers. In the same context 
we arc told that the occupation of the cultivator is 
the best where he makes a profit of twice the 
amount of the king's dues and the like. In other 
words, one-third of the net produce was held to be 
the highest legitimate share of the king. Besides the 
above, the Sukranui refers to the usual tax in cash- 
As the king, we are told, receives a tax in cosh 
( rUjabhilga) of 100 silver karris from rrbe cultivators, 
he should make oyer 2 V ( of his share to them. 
Unfortunate Is this somewhat ambiguous text fails 
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10 meniitifi what unit of tend was assessed to the 
us of 100 silver coins. The Suktamti, moreover* 
mentions the taxes upon cattle and upon the 
produce of the village jungle that ;tre well known to 
the The schedule of rates is as follows :— 

1, Gatherers of dry grass, wood. etc. ^ 

2. Increments of goats, sheep, cattle and horses 

i 

A. Milk of buffaloes, goats, sheep, and cows 

In connection with the last point it is mentioned 
that the milk required for the house'holders is 
exempt from taxation. 

Some light is thrown upon the methods of land- 
revenue assessment and collection in the £>uhriintfr 
by a few other texts in the same connection. The 
king, it is declared, 1 * * should assess the land-revenue 
(bhUga ) after causing the lands to be classifitid 
according to their fertility and measured according 
to their extent. Else where 1,(1 wo are told ihet the 
measures of length, like the measures of size and 
capacity, should be marked with the king's «aL 
This evidently implies a system of land measurement 
according to The standard measure and of classification 
of soils forming the basis of the revenue assessment, 
As regards ihe collection of the land-revenue, ihe 
^tiferenltt 1 seems to introduce the innovation of 
a middleman. The king, we learn in one- place, 
is to issue revenue writs marked with his own seal 
to each cultivator. He is to receive the revenue 
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from a selected rich man after taking a security from 
him or by accepting the equivalent sum in lump 
or from month to month or from season to season, 
in this important passage is evidently contained a 
reference to the use of the farming system tinder a 
class of zemindars. 

The S'ufcraittit follows the general trend of 
agricultural policy that is laid down m the Hindu 
technical literature on polity, It advocates, for 
instance, remission of the land-revenue for improve¬ 
ments and reclamation, No tax ( hhHgtt J, we are 
told in one place, 118 should be assessed upon 
persons who improve the lands by the construction 
of tanks, artificial water-courses and the like, as 
well as those who bring fresh land under cultivation, 
until they have earned twice their outlay. 
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NOTES 


1 If. 3. 

* Five, iecaniiiii to Sb. and Gan., si* according ti» 
M. who takes m&twdpa in ihe original to consist of two 
separate ittm^ In the present chapter the following 
abbrevrations will be used: Sh.^SfininaiaStry ; G4fl.= T„ 
Gan., puli Siitrl,ed, AriiiaiJxtrtmf hiturilya Trivandrum. 
1924-1*25). M- J- f ' layer. Dm AlHmttsdte Buck vom 
Hett- u/ui Stoat ttckrn, Dm Artktiifixim dt?.< 1tmiffya* 
Leipzig !92f ; Bfi:iU = BhattJtitilinm’i Comm, on 
Afthnsastra, 

* D. 321 It * If. 15- 

■ The above fallows ihe rendering of M. who gives 
the equivalent htnzutriu* 

* II. 15. r 11. M. 

* Srabhemt, thus rendered by Garj* and M. following 
DM!* On the other hand, this term is tr. a» *en>wn lands' 
by Sh. and kSninliche tiom&nt by Jolly. This difference,, 
however, doe* not alter Hie present interpretation of the 
whole. 

* i'ap&tfrlktow, nr explained b.v Bhaip, Gan.. Sii- 
and M. Another explanation hits been recently ‘Uggcsted 
by K. It . Johnston ( JR AS,, 1929, p. 92 I who adds vrf 
after vdp&tirikiam and midrrstandu the whole passage lo 
mean that ‘alternately the land should be Jet out to 
cultivator who pay half the produce us rent on the 
tdpatifiktu system.* i. <?., the system under which ‘an 
amount equal to the seed wwn is deducted from the gros* 
produce of the field and handed over to the tenant, the 
balance hemp then dmded between rhe king and ihe tenant-' 
This explanation, which is supported by the writer’s testi¬ 
mony regarding the prevalence of similar conditions of 
tenure in Bihar or present, may be the right one- 
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iD The above follows (he cxpin, of (jarj and M- Oa th:: 
other hand. E, H. Johnston ( loc. eft„ pp* 94-93 J tuggciit 
an amended translation o( dwturtkapOUchabhagikam a. 
'paying a fourth or fifth chare or the produce as vent' orni 
iltnt or travirjMpajJtins a* 'the** who Jive by exploitation 
of theft marital qualities.' This explanation is plausible 
enough, hot i* is disproved by [be fact that Mtgusthene- 
{according to Strabo ) testified to the tilling of lands i>j 
the cultivators of the Maury a Empire on condition of thcii 
j-e *felting one-fourth. of the produce f Sec below ». 

tl A probably better explanation of this pd,«itte j, 
that -.ugKcsled by F. H. Johnston { loc, Hi., p. -is 
would explain it in the following way : 'They nay pay a 
share other than those set out til the previous sentence, as 
may be agreed on" except m cases “where the king's ftodex 
of grain arc deficient," when apparently the land it in be 
cultivated by the king’s officers instead of . being foi out 
on favourable terms to the tenants. 

** The above follows the cun struct ion [, svaietublivitii 
joined on to the following sentence ! adopted by flhaif, 
mid fallowed by ting- nnd M, Tins h justified. among 
othet tensor', by the antithe^i-. evidently intended between 
tvamu and nadl, ere., in lire following sentence. As to 
The term svamu, Gag. takes it to mean ‘reservoirs nnd Ihc 
like const! uc ted by the cultivators Lit eta seises* Though 
■ bis meaning gives the most natural sense and the one 
bc*t fining. lire famous maxim of the king'v lordihip of 
land and Water quoted by I he commentator, it tails to 
explain why the use of the State tin gut inn-works should 
not be subject ro the water-riitc. In the following book 
dealing with the Civil Law. Kauttlya - Hi, 9 ) refers to the 
rents for (he use of ptiutc irrigah.ui-n.uks. fltiv potnis 
by analogy to the prevalence of charges for the use of 

State irrigation-work* fl * well. 
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I • 1 I'oiiow E. H. Johnston's suggested j-cndini* ( for. c!t. 
p. 9 i of ktddrr inncftd of reading* ktdSratn ( Sh. and Jolty- 
Schmidt; and kaid&nim ( Gjoi t. as this very much Improves 
ijee sense. 

“ 1 7f. Stein, p. 125 : Meyer, pp. 18JJ8I n. 

1T C'f. Bernluird Brclncr. Kautailya-Studitn, T. p, 75. 

’* Stein, pp. 12H-I29, 258 it. 

1T Q\ Nun da papd iift’s comm, on Vijpu, LVII, 16 
“An ardhika is one who yields half ihe produce of his 
field to the king." The urdkikas ( otherwise called 
ardhasMns) arc oietuoned in ihe Smrii\ ( Miinu, |V. 253 ; 
yij.. I, 166 ; Viynti. I VU, 10 ; etc. J as a favoured clusa or 
$Qdra cultivators whose food may he lakcit by house - 
holder? of the rcgenccHe clashes. 

lf Badert-Powell, Land Systemt* VoJ. J. pp. 119, 577 : 
VoL HI. p. 476 : Serai Chandra Ray. The Mundas and thide 
country, App., p. *li«. arc.. 

** WexQ.uhrntrs utid Koufitya, p. 2 59 . 

** See M*s alternative explanation of the above text, 
p. IBl n. 

** Baden-Powcll. Land System], VoJ. N. p. 574. 

II Ibid, pp. 555-354. ** |J. (5. 

l; 1, 15. A reference in KhiidSsa’s fi mou&drama, ihe 
SakutiiuIH t Act |j j. *howj b©* this particular form of 
pioui contribution from the her rail* hud been com muted 
in its time into the more shadowy contribution of one-simh 
of their accumulated spiritual merits, 

■* Knur.. It. JS. 

' h may be mentioned ihat those two c lasses of .soils 
are still assessed at different rales in Btliar and other 
province?. 

,T V,i 

” Cf. Ihe definition of hkSga as 'one-ftxlh and the 
like payable to the king' in rbe dnhaiditra text quoted by 
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K^Erii^vilm io. in hh COmmcOUty on Amat a JK 8- 2B, 

** Comm, on Amur a. IK $* 2S. 

14 Less plausible. because not sulFLciimn) aulhcfiticaieiK 
explan4fiom efAdf* arc 'tdliiom lax 1 l Sli K ‘receipts from 
begging** i Clip. }j she totalled voluntary eomrihutiQiii 
of the subject* ( M. >i On ihii. the aliiliofj paper 
Some Hindu ntctsl terms discussed in /Vj^t. .4^f Ar^Ki 
£?/■ ie/jj o/ Cfm /ereftre \ Alla habad * J 92$ J« 

11 The first two hutrprmiion* tra offered bySh.und 
ihe third b> Liap, The Afikaitistra, moreover, knov. ihe 
use of kcra in the sense of a ux in general, fy, KjuK* 
U 13 f dafjakar* * : fbirf* IK I i HI* 10* ete^ fcarada A 
In Km*< Vt Zka/a setim la be Uhtd in the specific 
cf an emergency sax levied upon denlc™, aiiitan* and 
the like, 

I * The vernacular commentary quoted by Gai?« 
tiiidersmnds it to mean the portion of oil, nec and the like 
contributed by the troops for I he tmg*s benefit when 
receiving i heir <* apply of rice, com and so forth. But this 
tmtrprehifion is improbable in view oM he juxtaposition 
of sendbhakia with pWdfcprtf, ytu;thhaga m fmti and *o forib 
in the text of Knur aforesaid. 

** Among the abwabs of Bengal espi'essly declared ro 
be illegal by decisions of the High Court may be mentioned 
the purr/ hhikfd which was a sum collected on the occasion 
of the ceremony of first partaking of rice by the xemttulor** 
son* Sec Bengal Tenant y Act. I8BS* cd* ChaUcrjee und 
Kerr, 6Th co. + p. 275* 

II Kiiut , IK 6. Elsewhere { IK '% I Kaul, mentions the 
pretents in cash among the method* of mereaNLOi? lh « king's 
revenue- 

M Pick, Hir Saaalf Gfied*rvng> p + 16 : T- T. $. Diet.. 

s. v, panfifikdra. 

** » T LYflK Hi l# Kaut.JI.3J- 
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,J f'.'Om Kit Ilf* inert! inn of ’hen evo fences* > pranaya ) 
lev red upon breeders of animat* l V. 2 1 , fi muv be suimiscd 
UltM lioinc kind of charge was impmecl upon them during 
norm a I times. 

« J. n. « ij, i?. « ii, 55 , 

‘ 1 The text of the lute i'rttfii Work attributed to Sankha 
anti I.r.i, hits which uni quotes in his Viv&tiaroi 

ttdkora f p. 663) mentions r bur the town!, were exempted 
from ! be dues for unpaid In hour i valftika , n_mJ dues Tor 
service -is mcisenger-i > JHAghika ), 

“ 11:7. ** 1!. |J. ** \,4. 

,T 11.1 VctJ. |, pp. |49-1 SO. 

* “ ibid. p. 339. The prevalence of the - s .tcm of unpaid 
labour [tuy he traced in various parts of Northern India 
through ihe mediaeval period down roour own day. Bhft 
and bt$ar occur in the fUt of import formally abolished by 
Anr.ingrcb in |67> A. D. \ Jjarkar, ifugftat .■ul/ntnistrutitm. 
p. I2n }, In the Hindu Suites of Rajputanu and the Jlimii- 
Jayan stufes, be gar is u standing corn plain 1 of I he people 
at itie present time. 

’* Kauf.. II J4. *» Ibid. IV, 13. 11 ibid. JJ. 271. 

</, Gan's expfa. of vhcfatakfattam, sSrthWivdhyam 
and t&Mktyam in the concluding verse of Kali|„ If, .’4. 

" iu , IfJ’KWfr. 41 11 , 1 . 

,# v.2, 44 11,201 

14 tkdrn-Powdi. Land Systems, Vol. J. p. ISO. 

" V. Z •* Sec Kuuf, (1.35. 

* 1 Man ii, VII, ] 19 ; Mahd„ XII, 87. 6-8. 

'* r. e., 'as much Land as ran He cultiviiicd with twelve 

hxea/ 

’* <■'/■ Badcn-Pciwell, Land Systems. Vol. I. pi, ISO®. ; 
ibid. VoL H t p. 467. nti « V. Z 

Irt the Mughal imperial system the roy.it princes and 
bieb officers sometimes received Iked cash .a lades from 
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ihe imperial exchequer tn addilion to their assignmenl of 
jMtfrj' Cf. Sarkar, History >>f Autcnznb, VoU I, PP- 
179*18(1. 

*• The reference is TO V, 3 where Kauj. enjoins the 
king. who is determined To colonise waste lands, To grant 
Gji'.h allowances i hlrtusya . but nol villages. 

» - The contrary interpretation of M. t iii* LeistuHgen 
fur dax liter ), involving the rejection of (he interpretation 
of Sh., Gan.* Ste-K. Hillcbrjftdl and Other*, n nnteriablt. 
\i. ihe Syudhlva i* distinguished in the above-mentioned text 
of the AHhui&itra from the iUms Jfftlhi. entile, caA. raw 
materials and the like, it must he somcihinp diflfeiciu in 
kind from all the rest. Moreover, M. hnn«J( hold* it to 
be scry likely that some villages paid their t*w» « n l,c 
form of military coDtiagenis. Elsewhere i. V. ?* f. 3ynd/iiyn 
v. undoubtedly used by Knot- in the «nw of ‘troops 1 and 
M, himself translates it tts xiddnten. 

<* IMJ ** H. 35 

7 " For ihis explanation of the term Syudhtyu, s c: abase. 

• l fraiikara trans, as sieucrerUrt;tins;fn by M. who 
rightly rejects. iric renderings -fixed tjx* ■ Gait- 'and 'dairy 
produce Id tku of tax’ f Sh. t. The uve, it 

in ihc tens* of allowance* paid hi the State to dispossessed 
owners of temple lands {*ce below, Pari 111, th. ' }• 

JaAzluigram in ihe original. Hans, as kfipfioJU by 
M. : Gao* explain* it ** ‘two-footed as wet! a* four-footed 

cecal ures.* 

Tm fur full uccoujiis of i^ lff r^( iv ^ r ^' HCC 

Powell, Lund System* VoL II. pp. 278 ff., 5J:JT,, (34. These 
arc conveniently .ummari-ed in the amp uuthor‘* £>>»<( 
Hevttwif in British Judin ( 2nd ed-, PP- 2S „9 . 

t* Another link between the ArthaLAtttO and Inter 
times is furnished by the fact That a census of houses was 
taken in Akbar'i Und-revenue system to complete the 
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village record;, TJit Tet for rhb census was Included itr 
itif list of atnvakr ibrniully abolished by Aimingzeb in 
167? A. D. i Sarfc.ir, Mughal Administration, p, 12? i, 
f * II. 6, 

' ' See K.iuf., [J, 20, TIjc difierente between llie rajju 
nod other land-mens tires. mentioned by Haul, in this 
chapter may he indicated in inbufnr form us fallows t— 


Nt tmt tif 

Unit 

Ra jj u 

Hand of 24 difsilSi 

Standard measure of pasture lands 

m +* 2® r« 

•* „ camping-grotiinls 

it «i 42 m 

*• t, forests and raw 


materials 

.4 H 54 a. 

- H roads and wells 

KJjiii of JOS ** 

*» w Brahmadeya and 


charitable grants 

. 192 fi 


Similarly, the Ain-i-Atiuri f tr. flinch mann and Jarett* 
VY>1. II, pp. 58-50 ■ mentions Ihrtr kinds of the Uaht ear 
then current throuahout Hindtivihnn. of which the long 
8ft- was used for the measurement of cultivated lards, 
[fie short gaz was u:.cj for cloth, arms, choirs, carts, tind 
mi forth, while flic middling was employed to measure 
buildings, etc, 

- 1 Jar., Vol. I V, p. m. 

’" Shorter version in (he Bftammapada common Ury 
f Ufc. XXV. 2a i, fuller version in the JMaka com men tar y 
( VoLllI. p. 3W1). 

T * HapttrafikatH. to explained by VI. ; the alternate 
cxpln. 'only for life' ( Sh ) amounts to the same thing. 

i0 The above follows the reading ' apahituirn) und 
expl. ofM. Oil i he other hand. Gig* reads avahlnuitt and 
explains He passage to mean that ihcne who have failed 
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lOcMU sale the lands received by them should make cood 
the toss. Hut ihi*- iliou-di in keeping with other texts of 
Ktu(» ( It. II i V. 3 i. involve* * hiatus with the Mlowiuf 
sentence. 

” II, 5, ?h-78. 

4t Ynthiiemakatti explained ws above by Gan. 

- y,l ** (I. i. •* IV. 3. 

“ in ihc Pali Buddhist literature. blnd-revcnue it 
indicated by the Terms ball and bh&$a, For references, 
sec P. T. S- Diet .. s. v. bali and bkage. The Sanskrit 
standard lexicon* iro u step further and frequently identify 
hall, bhiga and ktir# at synonymous term; ( For rvtVreact 
see writer- paper Somr Hindu fiscal term* distuned. hue. 
cit, >, A test quoted in the great Jainti lexicon. Ahhlihdtut- 
rdjendra is. v. karat mentions, inn list of sixteen koras, 
the k$eirdkft)a which U defined os consisting of taxes of* 
different kinds of the nature of iutka and so forth which 
are assessed upon fields, 

* f, 42. ■■ HI. 22-33. " Jfr W 

•* vil. [30. ■' Md. XII, 69. 25 : 71. Id ; etc. 

•* X1T. 67, Id-32. •* CCXXm. 26-27, 

** MX, 2't-27, 

•• DSha. lr. js above h) fiQftlefOTt the authority of the 
commentator N'andflpund'ra. 

*■ X. 27. 17 X.2S. ** HI. 25* 

** VU. 130-132. ••• CCXXm. 27-29, 

>•* The commentator understand!, these chirees IP 
mean ttiu* on sates of the animals concerned, payable 
either in Mnd of in cash. 

**• Thomas. Revenue TUtaurca of the Empire. 

p. 17. 

1 ” Lawrence. The \ f title} pf Kashmir , p. 4. 

Cf. The Settlement Repart of the District of Palttniuu, 
1V13492B, App. P., v K haeeltkar. ba/dattecko. 

m 


m Cf I lie ir- of earner in S. B. E. Vol. II. P- ~ 7 I ibU ’ 
XXV p. 237 : Jollv, Ibid. m p. 16: Shaiwivtrfry. 

ir- 2nd P- ™ = »*"• *»*'*"*»'* 

dej Kautilya. p- 22 V AUo </■ »■<* r Flccl ' jTlJS 

p, 124 ) ; R. D Bancrjee i W-. XIV * No ' 23 * 

No. IS; <*. : D R. Rmrndnrkar. Midf V(i- ‘ 

Mnjumdtir fwn*. */MmptL P«-Iff. PP- ®. f'”'*'"’’ 

On i he other hand, is tr. as 'tax ir. money »* Sjfltfl 

l Ep, Jnd.. VII. pp* j, ‘payment in money by Kiel horn 
I ibid. p. I OB 1 and ‘in* in cuili - t>> VefCl t Uiufuitxs oj ? 
Chatnbe Suit*, pp- ). 

*»« m, C. BandyopJiidhynyn, Knutitya, Vol. 1, pp- IJ^l 4 1 

- • jfcm I'rn ftd. Ihe Suits t n invfgAt India, p. 3!-2 

' IJ f Cf. Ep. InJ - Vol, L No. 10 : Vol. II. No. 23 : Vol. 11L 

No. 7 i Vol. IV. 29 ; Vol. VII, No. 22 } Vol. XI v. v>. 13 etc 
■ *- Cf. Ep. M. Vol, I. No. 13 Vol. |V. No. ft : Vol. VI. 


HU* -SOp. *=*»-- 

!|l? Sec Baden-Powell, Land System*, Vol. E. pp.„. - , 

Cf. Jlitd-Jlkbarl Blochmunn and Jarett's tr. p. 65 ; Forbes. 

Hds mid. p. 571. 

*»* See Lawrence, p, 437. 

m Cf. Futijah Suites Gazetteer. Vol*. ^ 31 V' P- ; 

XVIA, p- 73 : 

Jit Other examples may be quoted from recent 
.Settlement reports- In Champamo and the neighbouring 
-custom distinguishes two kinds of trees, the one 
lie Ion at n % entirely to the landlord, while in <hc cate of lhL 
other. haJf of the timber giwito the landlord und tmlf to 
the ral.vat. In Cfiotu Na|pur the pm v«U mg coatoro h that 
tlie limber of all trem except those planted by the rOlyat 
js, xi the dbj|»sai of the landlord. See I he Settlement 
Reports of Charapflrjn Pat tin 1922', pp, 'ft H- -"id of Kolbfin 
Government t^inte 1 Puinii 1922 pp. 39 ff. 

Other luxes of Lite same nut use for *hicli no precise 
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parallel can be found in the Smftl .usd Lpic iiils air 
mentioned in the Jaina icxc above «juci(ed. Such. e. c. 
are the taxes on ploughs the tax on I he door-frames 
. timbam L ihe lax in lieu of the messengers* service 
■ Jadig/ia i. Ihc tax on plot* and the (ax on work 
t karmaka/a . The commentator under dand* ihc first to 
be payable in kind utid the rest in cash. 

*»'* |f,i6U »■* XI, 2^21- m,9. "» VIII. 307, 

11 * Contour the it. of Dr. Congtnnih Jha. MartuAmfti, 
Voh IV. ParML p. J40. as 'what is paid m cash,* In the 
Unit context, Jim rentiers halt loosely as ‘tributes*’ 

,i: See a hove. p. 56. 

1:1 h muy be noticed here that a icm ijnoied in the 
great iainii Lexicon f >. V. gitttOf&f'A ) iftenliotjv Ibis' while 
villages were liable 10 the Jtam, jhe towns were immune 
from the sxme. 

1:1 VII, J!£L It may be added that 4t»i-pur&*> CCIH, 2 
applies the term bfuygti to die perquisites ol the officers 
in charge of t» lit and !<M} villages as will as ihc governor 
of the district, for pratibh&ga, Sorvajjlitofirayaoo and 
RSyfiavllnanda have the reading pratlbhnga, t.ovimiarija 
has b/tSlibhoga and Nandana has pritihhogQ, The first of 
these alternative readings with the variant prditbkoga Ik 
explained in the Kaipudrukoya of Keia'-J 1 Oarcdfi I92fi ' 
in the practically tdemieiU sense of presents of vegetables 
and so forth ( M, p, 102 J. 

,! * I, 3IS. The commentator Apurarka defines nibindhas 
as insoiviog lbs arrangement iliat so much is to he paid 
fjr each tieltl hy ft* ow ner to such it one in such a village 
during every month or every year, 

1J1 Wi 2. 120 If- 11 lhid, 1)2- 1M 1,309. 

**r IV, 1 124-125. '*• Ibid, 121-122. 
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CHAPTER HI 


THE SOURCES OF REVENUE { CONTINUED > ; 
TOLLS. TRANSIT DUTIES, CUSTOMS AND 
THE LIKE 

Tolls and Duties it! the Arthaiastra, 

We propose to consider in the present chapter 
the sources of revenue consisting of the tolls or 
rather octroi duties, the transit charges, the customs 
and so forth. In the Arl/foiilstra, which .is usual 
contains the fullesi account, the group of charges 
under this head falls under two distinct clasps 
( U ) the fortified city { durga ) . and 
( f>) the country-pa rt ( ratfru ). 

Under the class 'fortified city', the Arth^asird« 
includes mm did the following five iterns :— 

L SulJfo ( 'tolls ; or rather ’octroi duties’ J, 

Z dvar'dtleyu ( gate-duties' }, 

J. nitJ ( 'liquor'). 

4. pautavam { weights and measures ), 

5. punyu-jamsdia ( ‘market' ). 

As regards the iuifeu and the dvdtsdeya, 
Kautilya men lion p t ’ j in the course if his description 
of the functions of the superintendent of tolls 
( iulkadhyakfa ), that tolls ( fuljtfo ) both for import 
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and export arc to be levied upon goods produced 
mi the country-part and ihr Capitol tiiy as well as 
those brought from outside the kingdom*’ 1 The 
rate of the duty upon imported goods in general 
i$ declared to be one-fifth of the vatu*/ but a 
disunct schedule of rates is laid down for specific 
classes of g<x»ds as follows ; 

1. Flowers, fruits, vegetables, 

roots, seeds, dried fish and 
meat + ** »ii § 

2. Conch-shells, diamonds, 
jewels, pearls, corals, 

necklaces -■pi A * ■ Rate to be fixed by 

experts according to 
the work involved, 
the amount of mer¬ 
chandise, the time 
required for its manu¬ 
facture, the wages 
paid and the disposal 
of the product 5 

3. Linen, silk and specified 
kinds of cloth, metals, 
sandal and similar other 
articles, wipes, ivory, 
skins and some other 
specified articles **+ +-. or -fys 

1, Clothes, animals, slaves, 
threads, cotton, scents, 
medicines, wood, grains, 




ni/s. sugar, salt, liquors 
anti other specified 
articles ... ... or 4^ 

In addition to the above, a charge called 'gate- 
dues* is to fae levied amounting to o n e-fifth of the 
iuffea. but a rebate of the name amount is allowed 
according to the circumstances of the case and the 
usefulness of ihe article concerned*' 

A careful Consideration of the a b»ve reveals the 
following notable features of the Atthasteira 
system of tolls. In the first place, the duties 
levied not in kind but in cash, evidently after 
valuation by appraisers. Special experts were 
engaged for the valuation of the precious substances. 
In the second place, duties on 4 diminishing scale 
are levied for three classes of a rticles which may be 
conveniently described as consisting of perishable 
articles, valuable products and ordinary commodities. 
-Such elaborate arrangements evidently indicate a 
somewhat advanced stage of development of the 
branch of revenue concerned. 

While on the subject of ihe ftiiha, mention 
may be made of another kind of income accruing 
to the king at the toll-house under the prevalent 
arrangements for the sale of merchandise in the 
samt! place. When tlo- price is raised owing t 
thf mutual competition amonf; buyers, says Kautil> =. 
the excess along with the iulkn should go into 
ihe kin^i 5 treasury'. Again, we are told that when 
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the price is raised above the proper rate of the 
merchandise by one buyer "ui >A rivalry with 
another, the king should appropriate the excess or 
else lev;, .1 hue amounting to twice the <ulktt. 
Evidently the prices were frxed by State regulation 
(an express rule to this effect is given in the 
Attfuiiasira, IV. 2 ), and any enhancement of the 
prescribed rate was held liable to confiscation by 
the king. 

It ih interesting to observe ih-it the uik jnM 
mentioned relating to the king’s conhsciition of the 
extra price ot merchandise is perpetinted in the 
literature on the sacred law and polity According 
to a verse pf Hadta, quoted by the commentator 
on the Nirittffeyflmrtamd when the price nf 
merchandise is determined by comj>etiUon and when 
it is increased beyond thu prescribed rate, the 
increase should go to the kins'. According to 
another verse from Narad LI, quote J by the same 
authority," when the merchandise Is given away 
for a small sum by robbers and so forth, it should 
go wholly to the king, but the purchaser shout 1 
get back the purchase-money. The text of the 
Nuivafeytfrnridm. just mentioned, combines both the 
above points. According to it, the increase in price 
arising from competition should go to the king 
and the proper price to the seller, while the mer¬ 
chandise of high value that is cold for a small 
con side rati on should go to the king without 
prejudice lo the purchase-money. 
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A word may be added in the present place 
regarding the arrangements for the collection of the 
iulka m the Arlliaidstra which indicate a 
rem.irk.ibly advanced stage of administrative 
organisation. The Arffiasastr<i ; * contemplates the 
col lection of ttillr. upon imports and sports by an 
officer called the superintendent of tolls at the toll* 
house, The superintendent, we are told, should 
erect a toll house with its distinctive flag near the 
principal gate of the city. When the Caravans 
arrive at the place, four or five toll-collectors are 
to put down in writing their names and residence, 
the amount of their merchandise and the station 
of affixing the >;ffid.il sump. Appropriate penalties 
ranging from a fine to a short imprisonment are 
laid down for omission of, or forging or tampering 
with, the stamp. For understating the a mourn and 
value of the merchandise out of apprehension -i 
the charge for tolls as well as for fraudulent 
concealment of the valuable merchandise, other 
appropriate penalties, vis,, tines of eight times the 
value -if the Mfcu or cn nsc.it ion of the merchandise, 
are prescribed. The ArthaSastm. moreover, 
provides for the sale of merchandise at the toll-house 
at the prescribed price. After the merchandise 
has been brought down to the foot of the toll-house 
flag, says Kauriiya. the pedlars should proclaim 
their amount and value and ask for the bidders. 
When the proclamation has been made thrice, it is 
to be made over to the bidders, the increase in 


price due to competition being confiscated by the 
king. Doubtless tt> facilitate the collection of the 
toll, the general rule it> laid down that no 
merchandise is to be sold a! the place of its origin. 
This is accompanied by a list or penalties for 
removing mineral products from mines, flowers 
and fruits as well as roots arid vegetables from the 
gardens ;tnd all crops from the fields. 

The above arrangements must have tended i > 
secure, at the cost of an excessive degree of State 
interference, the proper collection of the government 
revenue together with the protection of the 
purchasers according to the current ideas of the 
time. It is, however, important to observe that the 1 .' 
at the same time must have ensured to the traders 
the advantage which ts now sought to he obtained 
from tht- system of bonded warehouses, viz., that 
of payment of the duty at the tiros of th e s, de- 
The ArtKaiZtstra, moreover, presents in the same 
context the outlines of what may be called a tariff 
policy which is marked, so far as it goes, by 
moderation and good sense. A large number of 
articles, for example, is altogether exempted Irom 
the tolls: these include articles required for 
marriages, or for a bride going to her husband's 
place, or for presentation, or for performance of 
sacrifice, for worship of the gilds, for the ceremony 
of investiture with the sacred thread and so on. On 
the other hand, the exportation of a number ol 
prohibited articles is punished with fines and con- 
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fixation of the merchandise : these include weapons, 
nkins, armour, base metals, chariots, jewels, grains 
and cattle. In fine, the general rule is laid down 
that whatever merchandise is a source of affliction 
to the kingdom and is unproductive should be 
destroyed, while seeds which are difficult to 
procure and productive of great benefit should be 
free of toll 

Let us now turn to another branch of revenue 
included under the present head. viz., the income 
from liquors ( surjj )■ In the above-mentioned 
list of articles subject to the iuUm. it will be 
noticed that liquors ( siit2 ) are included us a class of 
goods, paying a duty of one-tenth, while intoxicant 
( fiuidvii ) are included in another class paying a 
duty of ir, or gV* The term aura, however, occurs 
as an independent branch of revenue under the 
class 'fortified city 1 in the classified list of 
constituents of the king's income. " The me anin g 
of tho. revenue-term may be discovered from 
Kaupiva's description of the functions of the 
superintendent of liquors ( suradhyakfa J. 11 Hut 
superintendent, we are told, should arrange the 
manufacture of spirituous drinks and leavening stuff 
as well as for their traffic within a fortified city, the 
country-part and the camp. The sale is to be con¬ 
centrated in one place or carried on simultaneously 
in many place* or arranged otherwise according to 
convenience. A heavy penalty of 600 silver Corns 
( jw tas } is prescribed for those who manufacture 


or buy or sell it elsewhere and the carrying of liquor 
out of the village nr the house is forbidden. This 
drastic regulation is sought to be justified on the 
ground that those engaged in performing their work 
would otherwise be obstructed, and the Aryan 
Standard of good conduct would be violated. While 
the drinking shop is required to be made attractive to 
the customers, rules are laid down for limiting the 
quamu'- of sale. On the other hand, ft is declared 
that on occasions of festivals and social gatherings 
f J4tn3;aj ) a general license should be given tc> 
drink wine without limit foi four days, but (hone 
who receive the license for the sale of liquors have 
to pay a daily fine terminating with the festival . 1 s 
In this connection, we are told that a duty ( in I fen ) 
of five per cent, should be charged upon such liquors 
as are nut royal merchandise and a compensation 
fee ( vitidharana) as veil as an indemnity-fee 
f vyajl ) should also be charged after inspection of 
the daily sale. 

It would seem from the above that the following 
revenues were derived irem the sale of liquors :— 

1. Proceeds of sale of liquors manufactured by 
the State. 

2 , Charges imposed upon private manufacturers 
in the dry consisting of the following items : ( it ) 
Duty { iulha ) of five per cent., (f>) Indemnity-tee. 
(c ) Compensation Tee apparently assessed Upon 
the net profit which is found to be left after 
inspection of the daily sale. 
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3. Tolls ( viJi:rt } imposed Upon the imported 
liquors and intoxicants. 

It now remains to notice two other classes of 
revenue belonging to the present category, rig,, the 
‘weights and measures' ( pautavam ) and the 'market' 
( pjitfiyaiUfMrtltd ). As to the firm item, the 
.-1 1 "tJulia 5 fra introduces as jri its chapter on weights 
and measures' * to various balances and measure* 
of capacity. Among the former are included the 
a ennui ’ll. by which the king’s receipts are weighed, 
which weighs one hundred dhttTanapalas L * unlike the 
balance for genera] use which weighs only ninety-five 
t/Artrannpdins. Among the latter are comprised the 
ayanmmL the measure fur the king’s, receipts, which 
weigh* 200 pal as of paddy beans, unlike the measure 
for general use which weighs only 187£ such 
units. In the same context, we are told that except 
with regard to meat, base metals, salt and jewels 
an excess of five per cent, is to be given to the 
purchaser when the articles aie weighed in the 
balances called samavjtta and par imam. We are 
further told that the compensation-fee for hen ted 
articles should be on the following scale :— 

1, Clarified butter ... ^ 

2, Oils .. .... JL 

*■ • 

3, Liquids . , ^ 

if it be supposed that some of the king s receipts 
consisting of the aforesaid articles were weighed 
in the balances above mentioned, this will involve 
■^ime additicu.il kind «if income lor (he State treasury. 
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Another kind of income is indicated in the sjmr 
chapter by the rule that traders arc to pay a 
punching or stamping fee ( priHivedhtinikatn) 
every four months;« the rate of one kaftan: ever) 
day to the superintendent of weights and 
measures. lS 

As to the revenue-term market*, the Ariftd^ilstttz 
mentions in one place 1 * an officer called superin¬ 
tendent of the markets ( stimsthtidhyeiksd ) w ho 
has to supervise the sale and mortgage of old 
merchandise at the market, and another officer called 
the superintendent of merchandise ( panysdhyahfii ) 
who has to fix the prices of various articles. In this 
connection, fines of varying -i mounts are prescribed 
for deficiency in weights and measures, for various 
frauds perpetrated on the buyers, for conspiracy 
for illegal enhancement of prices, for transgression 
uf the price fixed by State regulation and &n forth. 
Probably all these items went to swell the class of 
revenues collectively called 'market' by Kauplya. 

Of the branches of revenue falling under the 
present head w hich K-iuplya includes in the class 
‘country-part, the following may be specially 
mentioned :— 

t. Merchant ( vanik ). 

2. The warden of rivers (nadlpala ), 

3. The ferry f torn )- 

4. Boats ( nd vah ). 

5. Pott ( pomatum }■ 

6. Transit duties { vartanl ). 
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A sufficient light is thrown upon these head# 
of revenue b> Kaufilya’s description of the function# 
of the superintendent of boats. !: The superin- 
tendem. we are told, should supervise the routes 
of sea-going ships, the navigation of the mouths 
of rivers, as well as the ferries over the natural 
,md artificial lakes and the rivers. In this connection, 
it is mentioned that the villages bordering on the 
sea as well as those situated on the banks of rivers 
and the lakes should pay a Fixed tax ( li/iphi ), 
Evidently this tax was regarded as a return ku the 
services rendered by the superintendent of boats. 
Wc are next told that the fishermen should pay 
one-sixth of their haul □& boat-hire 1 * and the 
merchants ( vcijiifeJ should pay a duty ( ^ulfeaWjirga ) 
according to the usages of the porta ( petfona 
Those travelling on the king's ships should pay a 
fare for their journey and those engaged in fisheries 
uf conch-shells and pearls should pay the boat- 
hire or dse should navel in their own boats. In 
the same context, we are told that boats that have 
suffered from storms anil the like- should be dealt 
with lenienth by the superintendent, and the spoilt 
merchandise should he exempted from customs 
duties f fulha ) or assessed only at half the usual 
rate, while sea-going ships that come within the 
jurisdiction of the superintendent should p*iy a duty 
( sutkii). It would ihus seem that there were 
two classes of boats in use, viz., the royal boats 
which could be used on payment of the boat-hire 
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i-ir its equivalent, and 'he private boats which 
were apparently liable to a duty f su/ftu ). In 
.idtjition t■> the above, a duty (jfuJJfd ) Calculated 
according to the local usages of the ports was levied 
upon the merchants. 

In the same context we are introduced to a 
schedule of rates for ferry charges as follows 

1. Small animals and men carrying 

small loads .... t pnam { copper coin ) 

2. Loads carried on the head or 

shoulders, cattle and horses 2 

3. Camels and buffaloes .... .... + maun 

4. Cans of small, medium 5, 6, and 7 

and high speed respectively. 

The ferryman ( taro 1. we are further told* 
should collect the customs duties ( iuffeu }. escorting 
lees ( flmdJWwi ^ and the transit duties ( vartan. i 
at the frontiers. This evidently refers to the 
duties and other charges levied on merchandise at 
the sea or river frontiers. 

Another list of transit duties f variant i 
■apparently levied on merchandise at the Land frontier 
is mentioned by Kautilya in the Course of his 
chapter on the superintendent of tolls. 1 '■* There 
we are told that the boundary-officer f unfapil/fl ) 
who, as we letm elsewhere, 1 " was in charge of thy 
fortresses on the frontier, should levy ihe transit 
duties at the following rates : 

l. One cart .i P< “ IvCT co,n > 

J. One single-hoofed animal .... 1 puna 
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3. One large animal .... ± puTici 

4. One shoulder-toad .... .... 1 masa 

T<' complete the list of charges mentioned under 
the present head* we may refer to two other 
p;ttriages of the tra mentioning the various 

hems of expenditure incurred by the traders. In the 
first passage. - 1 the supeiin ten dent of merchandise 
{ pamiidhyak^a), of whom we shall hear more 
presently, is required to estimate the profit left after 
meeting the following charges : tolls f sulhu j. transit 
duties { rurrutJi ), escorting fees ( Ufithlfethu ), fees 
paid at the military or police stations ( guimadeya J. 
ferry duties { t#rade\'<t ), the cost-it provisions and 
the king s share. ST In the second passage, S:! spies 
disguised as merchants are required to ascertain 
for merchandise of foreign origin the expenses on 
account of tolls, transit duties, escorting fees, fees 
payable at the military stations and at ferries, the 
king’s share, the cost of provisions ami the rent 
of the warehouses. A perusal of the above list 
points to two new items of revenue not accounted 
for so far. viz., ihe fees p ud at the military or police 
stations and the king's share. 

Summing up the above account, we may 
notice the following branches of revenue included 
m the Arihadssira under the present brewd 
heading : 

T. The fixed tax charged upon the villages 
i ted on the sea-shore and on the banka of the 
In fees and rivers. The last-named charge may be 


profobiy identified with the re venue-term *wwdcn 

of river> ( nddtpUla |> Arllnii<lilwi« 11. 0. 

2,. Duty ( iuiitd ) levied upon merchant, at the 
ports as well as elsewhere- The fust probably 
corresponds to the revenue-term 'port' { paftan&n J 
ond the second to the term 'merchant' ( vanik ) of 
the Arthuf3s»wi list. 

j. Sea and river customs | ) levied by the 

ferrymen and inland customs ( $n!ka ) levied by die 
boundary officer at the frontiers 

4 Ferry charges ( tara ) according t J< a specified 
schedule of rates : these correspond to the ferry' 
( tiira J of the Arffcaiasira fist. 

5. Transit duties, escorting fees, and fees payable 
at the military or police stations. Hie first may 
be identified with the revenue-term 'transit duty 
( vtirtun? J of the list m the Arthai3str<i t Si, 6. 

b. Hires for royal boat* paid by fishermen and 
those engaged in conch-shell and pearl fisheries 
With these may be identified the revenue-term 
'boats' of the ArlhaiZstra list. 

7. The king's share [ bhitga ) 

Before leaving the present subject, we nia*» 
mention the revenue-term 'trade-route ( vuiiitpulfiii ) 
described as an independent class of rtitnui? in 
the Arfhaiartw list (II. *> I- A clue to its 
identification ts probably furnished by Kautilya s 
description of the functions of an officer called ihe 
nupenntendsnt of merchandise | pQny$dhy<thxa ).* " 
The superintendent, we .or cold, should inform 
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himof the value and currency of the different 
kinds of merchiindiae imported by the land-route 
and the water-route. The superintendent, moreover, 
should take into account, evidently for purposes 
of trading, various specified items concerning she 
merchandise carried by 'water and by rivers. In 
the same context. Kautilya requires the superinten¬ 
dent to concentrate the traffic in royal merchandise 
of indigenous origin and distribute the traffic tn 
merchandise of foreign origin. In the alternative, 
the royal merchandise may be yold at a nxed price 
at many places, in which case the vendors haw lo 
p.r, the following charge* : — 

1. Compensation-fee ( vaidharana) which should 

be proportionate to the Joss suffered by the 
king's treasury. 

2. Compensation-ice ( rv3ji ) to the extent of 

; ! ,i on (hose sold by weight and rV on those 
sold by counting, 

With regard to the king's ow» territory, K.iutilyn 
memiuns in the same connection the procedure for 
the daily sale of the merchandise by salesmen 
under the direction of the pusyndbydbii. In regard 
to the foreign countries, the superintendent is 
required to ascertain whether any profit is left after 
meeting the expenses on account of the merchandise 
and to arrange the sale accordingly. 

The above seems to point to a systematic 
arrangement tor State trading of which the profits 
undoubtedly went to the king's treasury. A lew 
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example 01 royal merchandise forming the subject 
of such Trading may be here mentioned In the 
chapter relating to mines and mining works, ; ' the 
superintendent of mines is required to arrange for 
manufacture of the ores in the 5 ute workshops anti 
tor sale of the manufactured product. In another 
chapter.** the superintendent of raw materials is 
required to carry on manufactures of the various 
pi'f*diictG such as are needed for defence ■ "f the 
capital and Igt means *ri livelihood. In yet another 
pl.ice.-' the superintendent of gold is required to 
construct a workshop ( } for gold and 

silver manufactures. 


ThJfs and charges upon merchants in tfie Smrrts. 

Lcr us now turn from the Arlhnidzlfd to the 
literature of the Sacred Uf ( Sm r H ) Here w* find 
that the items of revenue belonging to the class ot 
tolls and the like are of the following kinds 

1. Tolls f $ulfert )► 

2. Tax on merchants ( kara ), 

3. punching or stamping fees upon weights and 

measures, 

Ferry-charges and boat-hire. 

As regards the toils or customs duties, 
references in the Smriii and the flatanas, unlike the 
ArtWdrtTtf, enable m to trace a gradual solution 
from crude to more advanced methods of 
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assessment. In its primitive form it occurs in 
Gautama. * * where we are told that the king should 
uk a <t duty of Jt T of the merchandise along with 
one article every month at less than the market rate. 
A similar rule, if we are to trust a quotation 
of the commentator on Gautama. 2 ^ occurs in 
Brh.isp.iti. Here it is evident that the duty which 
is assessed at a uniform rate is levied in kind, while 
the king's exaction of one article every month is 
undoubtedly a reminiscence of the ancient custom 
of direct contribution from the merchants. 4 " A 
somewhat more advanced stage is marked by the 
rule of Baudhayana. 1 ' 1 according to whom the king 
should take for goods imported by sea 4 duty of 
ten panfU in the hundred together with a choice 
article, and for other commodities duties varying 
according to their intrinsic value, but no! the choice 
articled" With this may be compared the rule 
of Vispu according to whom the king's portion of 
iulka should be l 3 J of the merchandise of his 
own country, and ( 2) of the merchandise of 
foreign countries. In the latter case, we have not 
a single uniform rate but two distinct trites of duties, 
one (properly called tolls) befog levied upon 
internal goods, and the other {strictly called 
customs duties ) being assessed upon foreign goods. 
In the former case, we haw one rate for goods 
imported by sea together with ad valorem rates for 
other goods. What is more, Baud h Ay ana evidently 
understands this duty, as is indicated by his 
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liXprtKsiinri 'tun poiifls in the hundred', to be assessed 
in cash evidently after appraisement by experts. 

The metrical S)7»rf«. while reverting to the 
uniform rate of Gautama, imply assessment of duty 
upon the money value of the commodity concerned. 
Thus according to Mann.* 4 the king should take 
,J r . of that which persons, having experience of toll* 
houses .md skilled in estimating the value oi .ill 
kinds of merchandise, m iy fix as the value for each 
commodity. 

Very similar is the rule ol Yajftavdikya' 1 
according to whom the king may take .1 duty of 
of the value estimated by the royal officers. 
A variant of the above rule, reminding ode of 
Vijtju’s differential rates For internal and foreign 
goods, occurs in the Ra/ddftarm<i section of the 
Agni-puranr) :id according U» which the kiny may 
i,ike d n «f internal merchandise and for foreign 
merchandise as much as would leave the trader n 
profit of 3 Vr 

The precise nature of the above-mentioned 
duct . in the absence of clear explanations about iis 
meaning- has been the occasion for some controversy 
in later times ; 

1 . Vijft&neSvara, commenting upon the text 
of Yajhnvalkya quoted above, takes it to 
mean that the king should take ^ >1 the 
price is fixed by himsell- This interpreta¬ 
tion. however, is disproved by the fact 
that the State regulation of prices k 


mentioned by our authorities in a separate 
context while Narada,*" hke the Arriw- 
idstra. expressly contemplates the mer¬ 
chants as paying the duty (sulka) at rhc 
toll-house* 

2 In connection with the above-mentioned text 
of Man u* while some commentatore 18 take 
it to refer to <. T ,* of the amount of* 
merchandise, others** refer it to ^ of the 
profit derived from the same- Mi tranter a 
in his weU-itnoWfi Digest called the 
R&}iOjttiprakaSii * 1 follows the latter inter¬ 
pretation and adds that although the text 
of Manu refers to J it of the value of the 
commodity, it should be interpreted to 
refer to d,-, of the excess on the principal ; 
for* if the king were to take 5V of the 
principal, the merchant would be ruined. 
It is evident that in the former sense alone 
the tax would amount t. a duty properly 
so called, while in the latter sense it would 
be a tax upon profits. The correctness of 
the former interpret at ion is vouched for bv 
j reference to the para lie system of the 
ArthuxUrtrc and by the independent men¬ 
tion of a tax on merchants' profits { fcuru 1 
in the Smrtis. 

The rules of the Smfti regarding the adminis¬ 
tration of the suifc(j and the policy of its collection 
Correspond, as far as they go, to the system of the 


Artlia.fd.rtra, Thus* Mariu* 1 and Yajftavalkya * r 
prescribe a fine of eight times the amount of the 
duty upon persons evading the htlka. or under¬ 
stating the value of their merchandise In thorough 
accord with the ArtJrojftrtr<i again, the Sfltytis* 1 
for hid, on pain of confiscation of the whole 
merchandise, ihe exportation of what is proclaimed 
as suited tor the king* use md of the Country.' * 

Lei us now turn to another class of taxes levied 
upon the merchants. While the Afthaiiixra under¬ 
stands liiim in the technical sense to mean a kind 
of 'benevolence levied upon traders of various 
classes* the Smftis take it to he a nori-nd tax upon 
merchants. According to Menu,* 1 the king should 
levy taxes ( hara ) upon merchants after carefully 
examining the affairs relating to purchase and sale, 
the distance travelled, the provisions consumed and 
the charges for protection.* 0 This rule occurs 
practically in the same form in a discourse upon 
polity rr» the Mahabh&rata>* : both authorities 
probably deriving it h >m the same source. It is 
evident that the particular tax here mentioned is an 
impost upon the net prof is of the merchants. 1 * 
Turning to the next branch of revenue under 
the present Jread, we may mention that the Smftis 
apparently contemplate, like the Arthaj&stra, a u\ 
to be derived from weights and measures. This 
apparently referred to in a corrupt text o| 
Vasi^fha * '* which has not been proper! v explained. 
More explicit is the rule of Mamr 1 ’ according to 
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whom .ill weights and measures must be well 
examined ( i- f-. according to the commentator, 

must be stamped with the royal mark ), and they 
should be re-examined once lit every six months, 
Comparison with the parallel rule of the Ar fluids fra 
suggesi'. that this examination was made an occasion 
for collection at a small punching-tee. 

The next group of charges m the ^nrt»-< to which 
we have to turn our attention has its precise parallel 
in the system of the Aiihaf/Ssttfr Thus Mann 41 
mentions ferry charges f tflrya or tVirihu I according 
ro ihe following scale 

J.. An (empty ) cart ... .. Ijtttp# 

2 A man s load ... .. $ «■ 

3. An animal and a woman ... i * 

4. A man without load ... ..-I * 

5 . Empty vessels and men without .. A trifle 

luggage 

For long distances along the banks of rivers the 
fart‘d t ar a ) should be proportioned to the distance 
and duration of the journey, while no settled 
charge is prescribed for the journey on sea The 
above text, it is true, dots not expressly mention 
whether the State boars u- the private boars are 
here in question, but the context in which it occurs 
and the analogy of the ArthaiHstw rule permit us 
to refer it with confidence to the former.- 5, ■ 

1 complete ihi*- part if uur survey, we may 
mention the description of the tolls and dunes 
( ifuUta j in the late mediaeval work rm polity called 
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Vhe Sufercin|(i. 3;i There 5ulfcd is first defined as the 
kind's share which is realised from the vendor as 
weij as the purchaser. We are then told that it 
should be imposed by the king Upon all objects 
only once, but should on no account be levied more 
than once. This was evidently made to guard 
against the danger of multiplication of upon 

the ami 1 objects. The king, Sukr j gt -vs on. is to 
levy a iuika of ^ or or jV from the vendor or 
the purchaser so as not to offend against the selling 
price ( trtTitydvrtodhdkam j, What this means is 
explained in the following passage where it is 
declared that the Sulha should not be collected from 
the vendor when the selling price is less than the 
cost or equal to it, but may be certainly collected 
from the purchaser when there is ,1 profit, h will 
be noticed that of the three distinct grades 
mentioned by dukm only the rate of is known to 
the Smptis. Elsewhere* 4 the 5 ti£rur.ift refers, 
allhough with disparagement, to the system of State 
trading which we have already met with in the 
Arffittfarlro. Of its three grades of kings, namely, 
the good, the intermediate and the bad, it declares 
the intermediate king lo be one who lives by the 
occupation of a VaiSya (that is, by trade, agriculture 
and so forth 

Lei us try' to discover h<»w fat the references 
in the general literature to the system "1 tolls and 
the like help to corroborate or supplement the 
account given above. Pagini 111 bye down the rule 
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for lilt, formation of words relating to transactions, 
in which and the persons to whom the ^u/fcta is 
paid But it is not without significance ihat 
the standard Commentaries as well .is sub* 
commentaries * understand the iu/fco in this case 
in the general sense of the king's dues for protection. 
Panim also refers to sources of revenue { opotfhirm > 
which the commentator illustrates by the example 
of the toll-house and the like.-'* * The uld 
commentary on the Vinaya Pil^u specifically 
mentions*’' that the kings used to fist the customs 
frontier ( sufljfeagJtftta ) in hills, bathing-places in 
rivers and gates of villages for the collection of tolls 
isuiiha }. The Divyuvddiina. .1 collection of Buddhist 
stories dating from before the third century of the 
Christian era, repeatedly refers to the toils and oilier 
duties iiaid by the merchants. Thus in one story" 1 * 

3 house-holder invites, by ringing a bcIL 
persons wishing to accompany his son on a sea- 
voyage without payment of the customs duties 
( ridftii ) and the freight for merchandise (t/txt iptfOyuJ. 
to bring over goods suited for carriage across the 
high seas- In another story* 5 ‘ a merchant simil.uly 
invites all persons who wish to accompany him 
on a sea*voyage without payment of customs 
duties ( iulha )■ fees payable at military or police 
stations ( guim^ i and freight for merchandise. In 
a third story" 5 the alarm with regard 10 the 
payment ot charges at the military or police stations 

and the freight for merchandise is put on, the same 
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level with the limri from fire, flood, wild animals, 
thieves and the like. It will be observe! that we 
have here a list of the same charges payable by the 
merchants ( tolls, ferry charges and the like J that 
occur in the Arthaimra, On the other hand, the 
well-known prose romance called the Datakumara* 
chat Ham"* refers through the mouth of rhe rake 
Viharabfwdra to the practice of dishonest official, 
who evaded the toll ( iuika ) by pnufog nft , heir 
own goods as royal merchandise. 

Wc may properly mention, in the present place* 
.1 few references in the Arthalzstra of Xaufilya 
illustrating some prevalent forma of oppression upon 
merchants. Thus in one place rhe lung is asked 

to proiect trade-routes which are suffering through 
the oppressions of royal favourites, royal officers, 
boundary-officers and so forth Such oppressions 
evidently partook of the nature of illegal enactions 
from the merchants; This is pointed!} illustrated 
in another place' 1 * where Kimjilya describes A 
group of oppressions ( pijatuis } comprising infer 
alia the evils of recreation on the part of the 
people, the king, the queen, and the royal prince. 
In the course of his description, Kau|iJ>v mintiohH 
that, the king's recreation, is * source of oppression 
in as much as it leads the king or his favourites 
to make requisitions for benevolences, extra work 
hi the warehouse and so forth. It is on identical 
grounds that .mother teacher, whom Kaufilya quotes, 
declares the recreations of the royal prince to be a 
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source of Oppression- In the same context Kaujilya 
quoiefi another view to the effect that the boundary- 
ofiker oppresses the trade-routes under pretext of 
robbery by thieves and through the exaction of 
heavy dues from the merchants* While on this 
point, we may mention ihat a JatJm story** states 
how a royal prince with the 3d wee of .■ wise man 
sought to ingratiate himself with the king and the 
subjects by fixing the tolls upon merchants. This 
seems to him at another source of oppression of 
the merchants inasmuch at there was no fixity of 
the toll. 

While the collection of tolls on merchants by an 
official agency and the State regulation of princes 
were the general rule, exceptions sometimes 
occurred* Medhatithi, commenting upon Mann's 
rule' 1 ' 1 regarding the binding character of the laws 
of guilds, gives the following illustration. A 
number of leading merchants mikes a verbal 
agreement with the king to pay hb dues with the 
words: We live by this trade; let this be your 
due, whether our profits are greater or Jess.' On 
the king's agreeing to these terms they make 
arrangements among themselves which are conducive 
to their own interests and detrimental to the 
interests of the State, In such a case if any one 
transgresses the arrangement he should be punished 
for breach of Lhe laws of the guilds. 


NOTES 


1 If, 6 ■ II. 21 

1 BShyamdbhyanturattfhaiKhyam, taken as above by 
Btldlt., followed b> Sh. and Gan, and by M. in amended 
ir^ pp. 712-7U. 

* V. A, Smith, Early History I 4th tdL, p. I SO ■; 
understands ilie Arthai&xtra to mean that “imports from 
-j broad: paid tit a rule seven distinct tuxe.i -figregating about 
2 H,." bn! there is no authority for this statement. 

* The above follows the translation of M. which 
differs from the explanation of Gan. 

* Her* again 1 follow the translation of Meyer who 
df(Tiers from Gap. in the concluding: verse of JJ, 2 2 K.itii. 
*rales that the tolls as well as penal fines should be levied 
upon new and old merchandise according to the local and 
popular usage. This seems to suggest That different rates 
of duties were ie vied for old and new articles of tbe same 
kind. Meg us i tic ires, ns we shall sec later on, while 
describing the administration of the imperial city of 

nutria under die Mauryas. mentions thci new goods 
were required to he sold apart from the old goods. 

1 VIM, 18 * Ibid, 19 * 11,21 

** Kant, tj.b ** Ibid. 11,25 

l * I follow the tr. of M- In preference to the reading 
and interpretation of Gan. 

11 Kau(„|J, !*> 

* * A unit of weight which according to the conimcn- 
i alar is greater than the usual pain unit of weighs by one 
k ary a, i. e„ t pat a. 

‘ ‘ I follow Gap's readme chttturmdsikam in need of 
t ftalurmdfakam of’ ihe text of Sh, and M. and ekaiunodyikan 
of JoJJy-Schruidr. An interesting example of Ihi* kind of 
revenue in later time* it the tiii on slant weights | /. r„ 
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ihe im levied ein the weight- ihe time nf living the nUtatal 
tmmp ., which »s> abolished by AurangJteHin 1623 A- D, 
( sai fear. Mughai Administration, p. I2A ?. 

« Kaitf- rv, 2 ** 11.28 

14 The aliens live rending netukahSitikam i "lulling 
license' ) Ifl Sh.'i ed. is tightly rejected by Gnu. and M. 

*■ 11,21 H n. i 

'• 1 Ibid, fib 16 : iutkayartonyStirdhikagui motor adeya^ 

bhak i.ibhusuryovtiitiddhamudayam ppiyct , 

•- The above follows M’s reading l find ir. > of bftiga 
m strut! of bhtyakn oTGag. In the very dtnilar list referred 
its .those. G;ip. read* Midge which he, however, explain* 
in the sense of‘share pa sable to :he pnrtrcrs.’ 

rt Kant,, IJ. 35 ‘*11.16 ° II. 12 

** 11.17 ** 11, O T * X. 26; ibid.lS 

M Sec Masterin'* comnt, m Ga»U X. -*4, 

14 A historical parallel may be Found in ihe early 
Fndish custom of the prise - upon merchants which 
preceded ihe system of the customs duties. t/. N. S. U. 
Gras, The Early f-rtf/fiA Cu-.itrnn System, pp. 13 - 21 , 

11 1, 10, 18, 14-15 

11 Anuptihutva in the original, explained as above b> 

I he emu men tut or Go*, indjsvjrnin ■ Mysore cd„ p. 124 1. 
BUhlet translates it S. B. £. XIV. p. 200 J us ‘without 
oppressing the trader*,* 

li 111,3940 « VM 1.398 

" 11.266 ** CCXXJH. 23-24 ,T IV, J2 

■ 1 Vi*.. Mcdiidrithi and Snr * ajikiniriy aria. 

*" Vi:., Govindurija. KuJUUu uml Uilglta ^atmodu. 

*• Ibid.p.lM “ Mann, VUJ r 400 

' It. 262 11 Mann, V1IJ, m : Cf. Y*i., II, 262 

\v examples of goods proclaimed for the kintf'^ live, 
MedhJiithj tncnricuis elephant* from the Eastern countries, 
\4iTr<m, vilks and woollen* from Kuihmir, hones from Hie 
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Western counti ict and precious stones, pearls. e«v, from 
rh; Si ij I Hern countries. MedMtlttil iurib^r iLlusiraic^ llte 
cluss of goods whose export is forbidden by the Ling by the 
example uf Crop* during famine. This evidently points 
to ,! policy of prohibition of export of rood-grains as a 
measure of fit mine* re lief. 

" VII. 127 

*' rogOksema, explained by UedhAtithi us charges for 
protection against robbers during journeys lhmush Ibmts, 

rtiLcn by KullOtcu to include the net proms us well. In 
either case the nature of the tax, j* explained below, 
remains the same. 

-■ XII. *7- lAtr-N* 

* 1 With the above may be mentioned *thc irifltng 
Jinn mil tax 1 I kora I which Mann. V II. [37 requires ihs 
king to levy u pen the ordinary jobs bit imt of his fcfngdom 
■who live by traffic, 

•* XIX, 14*1$ *° VJH.4J3 ** VHI,4flWM 

** Jn connection with the ferry charges of the SrrtftU. 
«e may mem ion that Yflj. f II. 263 i prescribes a fine for the 
ferryman ■ torika 1 who collect- the inland I sthabjit I 
iutka. This slights two different agencies for the ccUettion 
Ibe lolls and the forty charge*, 

" iv, i. io£'in iv,*ii-i9 

n another reference to State tradings sec MahH., II. 

5 . ns. v, i,*7 

11 Cf> the definition in the Koiikd on ihe above 
rakftimrrtrio rSjabhdgai} hilkeb which the M/rtH»tuwffd 
farther explains as rakfd tadortht rt/rrefn bh fills 
rak^drtlrytiah, and the Parfarnailjarl ns nirtfh bhrtlb 
eakldrdmlttako nlrttio rukfddiisirveiah. 

1 * Sec t'ip,. IV, 3 75 and Kdiikd on the s i ntc. Anol her 
rule of Pin mi f IV. 50 1 refers to jmtfcruriT which the 
SirfJMsUti-kuit'ttHdl explains in the general ,:use af royal 
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due? ( rdjitgrg/iyam dravyam ), but which the Padatnafijart 
explains :i> custom^ Juliet. The Kd-Ukd jdtt*. I hut the 
arakrmv is levied not only jusilj, butUlso unrighteously 
by op preying ihe*ubjec». 

" H| ( 52 ** Ibid, p. 4 " Ibid, p. Ml 

11 Ibid, p. 92 

11 Uchchhita VIII { Bombay «i.. 1919, p. 132 I. 

** ibid, VIII, I Vol. IV, p. 132 

" VJII.4I 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE SOURCES OF REVENUE ( CONTINUED ) : 
INCOME FROM THE STATE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS 
FROM THE CITY 

Items of revalue in the ArtkaiZUtra. 

I 

Under the class Tonified city' the Arthottstra 
mentions, besides the items stated in the foregoing 
chapter ,md those to be presently described, the 
following branches of revenue 
( I ) threads f sntra ), 

( 2 ) oils f fnifa }, 

( 3 ) clarified butter, 

[ 4 ) sugar { Ifsilru }. and 
{ 5 ) goldsmiths ( ttmvarntkii '). 

The nature of these receipts will best appear 
from Kauplya's description of the functions of 
officers severally called the superintendent of 
Spinning, the superintendent of gold and the State 
goldsmith. The superintendent of spinning f sOb'd- 
diivdferc }’ is expected to arrange tor traffic to 
armour, clothes and ropes made of threads. Rules 
.ire laid down lor his employment ol women >j! 
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vari ms classes for spinning threads, and of unskilled 
craftsmen f fcarus ) for weaving various kinds of 
doth. In this connection, provision is made for 
women who do not wish to attend the spinning 
factor;. ( wir atitlti ) to covertly exchange their 
products for their salaries. It is evident that we are 
here concerned with a State spinning and weaving 
establishment ol which the profits would apparently 
correspond to Kau{i!yA revenue-term mfra. The 
superintendent of gold ( suvurnadkyaksa ) is 
required- to set up a skilled and misted goldsmith 
( sauirarmka j of good family m the midst of the 
market street. This person is required to carry out 
gold and silver manufactures tor the citizens and 
country people* In this connection penalties 
varying from a small hoe to mutilation of the fingers 
are laid down for persons authorising or carrying 
out manufactures of -inch articles without the 
goldsmith':, permission, nr in .1 place other than 
the market street. It would, therefore, appear that 
the State goldsmith had the monopoly of manufac¬ 
ture of gold and silver articles in the city as well 
as the country-part, The ostensible excuse for this 
profitable undertaking was the notorious tendency 
of artisans to rob ind cheat their customers. 

II 

Let us now turn from the Stale establishments 
properly so called to the State concerns which. 
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although likewise productive of revenue, v. ere calcu¬ 
lated to contribute to the public utiEuies. Among the 
various constituents of the State income which the 
Artkaiustra groups together under the head ‘tonified: 
city , there occur two items called 'gambling' (dynm! 
and the 'superintendent of the mint' (hifcpi nHdity a i?u). 
As to the first item, some light is thrown by 
Kduuly.i in ihe course of his description of rhe head 
ot'Jaw called 'gambling and betting' 11 in hts section 
on civil and criminal law. There we are inn duced 
to .in officer culled the superintendent of gambling 
who is required to concentrate the play in one 
place and punish with a small fine those playing 
elsewhere. What concerns us ut present is to note 
that the superintendent is required to take five per 
cent* of the winner's stakes, together with the hire 
( ovakraya ) for supplying dice and cither accessories 
LiS W I'ii as the fee (krayti } for supplying water 
and the site for play. The same rules, we are told 
later cm, ate to apply to betting { samshvaya) 
with certain exceptions. To the collective body of 
receipts thus accounted for must apply the revenue* 
term ‘gambling' above mentioned. 

As regards the technical term 'superintendent 
of the mint/ Kaufilya conveys some information in 
his chapter relating to mines and the mami fact tiring 
operations connected therewith. 4 There UL ’ arC 
told that the superintendent of the mini should 
manufacture according to stated processes silver coins 
( jjdnus j and copper coins (mains! oi four denonuna- 
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tions each. We are next introduced to an officer 
called Tbpadarsalta { examiner of Coins,' Klmzen 
prufer’ j who is obviously a subordinate of the mint 
superintendent. His function is to regulate the 
circulation of coins required for general currency as 
well as those suitable for admission mto the king's 
treasury. This passage has been taken to mean 5 
thril pf the two types of coins mentioned immedia¬ 
tely above, the silver coins were contemplated as 
payable into the king's treasury, while the copper 
coins were used for general traffic. In that case the 
former alone would be legal tender for payment into 
the State treasury, while the hitter would serve as the 
currency for general circulation.* Whatever that may 
be, the Arthaiilsira introduces us in the following 
lineii to a set of charges and fines as follow's :— 
l 1 ) TQpiltn. 'SfiTtdtrstttiCT', of eight per rent- ; 

■ - ) vy&jU ’Verglltungspebuht.' of five per cent. , 

( 3 ) pankfika, testing-charge.' PrUfimgssportet,' 
of i per cent. ; 

(-I ) A fine of 25 punui for persons other than 
the manufacturer, the purchaser and the 
seller. 1 

In connection with these charges, it mav be 
noticed that elsewhere* wears told th.it when the 
oyilji is paid there should be a free circulation of 
currency, while the examiner of corns j should be 
fined twelve paruu if he were to levy an additional 
charge of one m 3 pj for every pana. fn the light of 
this notice and in view of analogous cases 1 ’, it seems 
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proper to suppose that we are here concerned with 
private manufacture of coins undt-r State license. In 
ihat case the king should be entitled to levy charges 
sufficient to the State monopoly >f coinage. Such 
charges, as we Jcam from the above, consisted of 
three distinct items aggregating to 134 per cent. 
Additional charges .un minting to J6per cent. < one 
in each punu) were apparently known, 
although discountenanced by the ArthaJiistra, As 
a corollary from the above, fines were apparently 
levied when the coins tell be low the standard weight, 
the highest penally being reserved for those who 
manufactured the lighter coins or used them in the 
course of 1 raffic. 


Ill 

Turning to the last class nf royal receipts under 
the present head, we may notice that the remaining 
items which are included under the head 'fortified 
city* consist of the following charges 
( 1 ) fines, Gnhhtrafeit ( dun\da ), 

{ 2 ) Superintendent of the city ( na%arikd J, 

( 3 ) Superintendent of seals and passports 

( mudtadhytihfd ), 

( 4 ) slaughter-house ( JtJna J> 

^ 5 ) prostitutes, 
l 6 ) building sites f v&stuka }, 

[ 7 ) guild of artisans and croiismen f ftflnufiiph 
gaij<r h 
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Megasthencs relaxing to the administration of the 
imperial city of Patalipufra under the Mauryas, 1 n 
This has sometimes 11 been explained to be a kind 
of poll-tax, but it might as well stand for some form 
of taxation levied upon the incomes of the citizens, 
Wilh regard to the next revenue-term in the 
above*mentioned list* it may he remarked that the 
ArlhaSRstra refers in one place 1 * to the functions 
of an officer called the superintended of passports, 
Po5SWtfseke i ( rniidrad/ivcksn / He is required to 
issue passports, each for one copper coin ( masii 
and no one is permitted t>> enter or leavt- the king¬ 
dom without them. Appropriate fines are laid down 
in this connection for breach of the above regula¬ 
tions. Unfortunately, while the revenue-term 'stipe- 
rirttenJem i f p.xwpom' is classed under the head 
Tonified city,* the jurisdiction ot Lhe officer thus 
Called. .is above described, extended beyond doubt 
over the country-part. 

With regard to the next revenue-term 'slaugh¬ 
ter house. we may mention that the Arttutiasira in 
its chapter 10 on the superintendent of slaughter¬ 
houses { snnodfivj/iJt: J requires this officer to receive 
tV of all animals that cause injury and are not. 
protected,' 5 " rh or more- “ of fishes and birds, and 
the duty { iutka) or something more upon deer 
and other creatures. We are not told w hether these 
charges refer to the amount nr value of the 
creatures concerned, but the Latter seems to be 
meant here. Various regulations are laid down in 
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rhis connection, of which the breach is visited with 
fines. 

Of the next revenue-term ‘prostitutes* little 
need be said. In the chapter relating tu the superin¬ 
tendent of courtesans ( ganifeffdJiyflfejgi J Ea the 
AtthaiSitra mentions that prostitutes ( rttpUjiva ) 
are to pay every month twice their fees to the 
king's treasury. S:1 it will be noticed later on that 
the prostitutes as well as the singers and dance; * 
are required to contribute half their Wages (refiifiu) 
during the king's emergencies. This apparently 
refers to the class of the prostitutes in the royal 
service, Jn the above*mentioned chapter dealing 
with the superintendent of courtesans, Rautilya 
begins by requiring this officer to .select out of the 
families of courtesans or other families a Suie 
courtesan together with hei substitute. Moreover, 
the courtesans as such were in some ways a source 
of profit to the State. Thus the property of j 
courtesan, in the absence of her daughter, sister or 
other substitute, devolved upon the king. Again 
the ransom of the courtesan, who belonged no doubt 
to the servile class, was fixed at the very high figure 
of 24,000 { punas ), while that of her ann was fixed 
at 12,000. For the guidance of this class of people 
various rules were laid down whose violation 
involved, as usual, fines, .md other penalties . 74 

Regarding the next term vflifufeoro ( ‘building 
sileiv Baugrutid ), we have very little information 
hum the Artfuildstra tt e *wll how ever, suggest 
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it to meat* gr-und-rent for building*, shops and die 
like, that are situated in the city. 3- * As we shall 
presently see, the SuftranKi mentions 4 tax ( ^uffea 
upon building sites as well us the site-.' ol shopS- 

W r hen wc pass on to the next item of revenue 
c.slted the ‘guild of artisans and craftsmen*, wc are 
foced with some difficulty, The Arthoiasira is 
fimiliar with craftsmen of various kinds who arc 
employed in the royal service. Thus in the 
chapter**' describing what may he called the 
expenses of the king’s establishment, the rates 01 
pay are laid down for this class of people as 
follows:— 

Carpenters ... ... 2.000 panes 

Skilled persons — 500 * 

Skilled and unskilled craftsmen 2W „ 
More specifically, the ArihaS&itra- * contem¬ 
plates the employment of craftsmen on stated rates 

of pay under !he officers severally called the supe¬ 
rintendent of spinning. Lhe superintendent of agricul¬ 
ture and the superintendent of the armoury. The 
only notable instance in which ihe AtthaiHstxa 
refers to the contributions from the artisans occurs 
in the chapier relating to the superintendent ot 
the slaughter-houses. 1 ’ There we are told that 
this officer has, among othei things, to look after 
work performed in lieu of taxes, - ■* which comprises 
the preparation of rice, flour, oil. sugar and the lik^. 
This branch of State receipts, however, is aptly 
enough mentioned by Kautilya along with the head 
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of revenue called country-part { ratfra I. Indirect 
reference to the contribution from artisans occurs 
in the chapter relating to the collection of revenue 
during emergencies. in There we are told that taxes 
( koras ) of twenty per cent, and ton per cent are to 
be paid by Lhe principal and the inferior craftsmen 
< kirn* ) respectively. Perhaps this presupposes a 
Small contribution m cash payable by the craftsmen 
during normal limes. 

Let us turn to Lhe item of revenue called tht 
superintendent of religious foundations ( dfT'atu- 
dlivulrru I In Lhe chapter telatmu to the foundation 
of the fortified city," 1 directions -re given for the 
construction of temples belonging to the presiding 
deities of the city and oi the royal family, as well as 
various other divinities. But we are left completely in 
the dark ah regards any portion of the royal revenue 
derivable form tills source. The Artfotfilrtra. 

however, as we shall see later on, contemplates 
the superintendent of religious foundations j' 
deriving revenue during the king's emergencies from 
a variety of sources comprising appropriation of the 
wealth of temples and the exploitation of popular 
superstitions. 

With regard to the last revenue-term under the 
present head, we arc told in one place 3 * that the 
hdiuViJros, who cause harm both to the city and the 
country-part, should cither be banished in tht 
frontiers, or else burdened with taxes. Of thi class 
of persons indicated by this title no explanation i ; 
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forthcoming in the but it has been 

suggested' to refer to rogues, cheats, actors, dancers 
and the like. 

Items of revenue in the Smftts. 

When we turn to the Smf ft literature, we find 
ihat they deal, us usual, only with some of the 
items of revenue mentioned in ;he ArthaS&stra, The 
brunches of revenue m these works, that properly 
jail within limits of (he present chapter, consist of 
the following :■— 

( j \ State receipts from gambling and betting, 

( 2 ) fines* 

( J ) contributions from the artisan*. 

As regards the first item, the Smrlis* unlike the 
AnhiLtfaira, seem to maintain a two-fold attitude 
towards gambling, for while some of them place 
i( under a ban on moral grounds, nihert sanction 
iL in the interest of the kings treasury. Thus 
Baudhiyana 14 includes gambling in a list of impure 
acts. On the other hand, Apsstamba^' contemplates 
the king as providing a dicing table in the midst of 
the assembly-hull, “where Aryans pure and truthful 
are to play/* The players, according to the commen¬ 
tate Haradiiiia, arc io pay the stipulated sum to the 
gambling-house keefxr. who is to convey the same 
regularly to the king. Coming to the metrical Smrtis. 
we find that Manu flf requires the king m one 
place to punish gamblers and sundry other persons 
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on the ground that they afflict the good subjects. 
Elsewhere* ■ Manu includes the gamblers in a class 
of thorns by the side of the king's subjects. On the 
°ther hand Yajftava!kya 4tfl provides that gambling 
should be brought under control of .1 single officer 
■>f tht king for the purpose nf detecting thieves. 
In the same context, he states that the keepei of 
the gambling-house should give the king his proper 
share, and make over the winnings to the winner of 
the stakes, Katya yana, after condemning the evils 
of gambling; declares that if it should be played in 
public fir causing the infatuation of Aryans, it 
should be made subject to taxation, while elsewhere 
he says that the keeper of the gambling-hou.se 
should make suitable arrangements for the games, 
and should make over the king's dues personally 
to him, This agrees substantially with the rule 
of Narada*" who states th.it gamblers may play in 
public, provided they pay the king his stipulated 
duets. According to Bfhaspsti, gambling and betting 
should take place under the superintendence of 
the keeper of the gambling-house, who should 
receive the stakes and p.'iy the winner as well as 
the king their respective dues. 41 

Coming to the next item of revenue under the 
present head, we find that the Swiffh contemplate 
the artisans and craftsmen as paying their contribu¬ 
tion in two forms, vig, t the primitive 'form of semis 
and the more advanced one of taxes paid in cash. 
According to Gautama,* 3 one day's work every 


month should be done for the king by the artisans 
( iiipin}. as well as Those who live by personal 
labour and the makers of boats and of wheeled 
conveyances, VisQu* makes the rule npply to ihe 
Ptisans, those who live by manual labour and I he 
SQdras, while Miinu** applies iT to craftsmen. 

tisems and fhr ijfldras living by manual labour. 
Very similar to the above is the ride of the Agltt* 
ptrtfrtd. 4 * On the other hand. VaShfjha** content* 
plates the artisans as paying a monthly <a\- 
According to j AfdA^bWafa passage,* 1 the king 
should impose taxes f faros ) upon artisans after a 
careful consideration of the output, the receipts 
and the expenses as well as the particular craft 
concerned. A middle course is suggested by Utanas 
f Sukr^ ). quoted by \laskarin in his commentary 
on Gautama.*’■ to the effect that the artisans should 
perform one day's work every month or pay the 
king one kErsapana (probably a copper coin ) 
instead. The method of contribution in personal 
service, however, survived down to later times, '1 hus 
the $ukftinffi 4 * requires the artisans and craftsmen 
to perform one day’s work every fortnight—a rule 
which obviously amounted to doubling of the burden 
contemplated in the Smrtis. In many of the Hindu 
States of Rajputsna till fairly recently artisans had 
to perform one piece of work for the king in lieu 
of tax . 11 

We m.ii. lastly, consider ,1 class of receipts 
jn the SuAroiiiti. which properly falls within the 
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scope-of the present chapter. There we are told 51 
that the king should take fa share from usurers 
and nwney-lendcre. This evidently amounts 
to a kind of income-tax upon certain professions. 
Further, we are told that the king should impose a 
duty ( Stilkd | upon building-tutes. as is done in the 
case of cultivated land. Probably this means that 
the ground-rent was assessed at the same rate as the 
land-revenue. Again, it h said in the same context 
that the king should impose .1 duty [ iu/fen ) upon 
the sites of shops from shop-keepers, and another 
ux upon travellers for keeping the roads in repair. 
With this last item may he compared the road-ciss 
in our own time. 
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NOTES 


* Knul*. If. 23- 

* Ibid, II, IM* * HI* 20 1 H*12. 

< (jy Uhat f. j Qf, MottaKan. The Early History tj.' 

Bengal p. S 3 * .. . 

I E! i Ktiiii.. TL 5 mention is made oF coiiti* i htfuny& ) 

(wing tc-LEcJ by the Examiner of cob*, and received ihere- 
after tn eo the king'. treasury by the santAharrt, 

■ fltesc | astl actsaipdiniK to the curnmentotor, should 
be puntilled with a much Iviehtf line, tit., 1.IMHJ panas. 

* Kuut.. IV, 

* <7. the items of revenue derived from salt. liqitor* 
end 1 he reyat merchandise f Kaui.. II. 12. 1? and 16 ). 

** in, i. ibid, iv. j. *• nr. 17 . 

Rend dharmyH tU prakftib' ^ith Galj. and M 
instead of af Sh and JolIy~5chmidt, 

l * While On ibis subject, we may mention ibai the 
Arl/taiastrg a already familiar with the famous ctaisilicB- 
r.on of judicial line? into the three guide? of first, middle 
and iuclie-i amercement known 10 the ■! s$- ibid- 111. 

I? ), Only while the latter mention's the grades a>» consisting 
of 2?i> t or 270 30C or 54') t, and 1.000 i or 1.080 ) papas. 

the former make*. them consist of fines ranging from 48 to 
%. 300 to 300 and 500 lo ijCOOpfltKr* respectively. We roust, 
however, remember that the /urna of the Arihaiistrais-s 
silver coin, while that of the Smftis ( Matiu. VIII, !36. *t<\ i 
Is n copper coin. 

' ! Kau(., 11 . 36 , l * See below. Part III. Ch- 1 . 
tf Cf. Vincent Smith, Earfy Ttiutny of India. 4th ed.. 

P. 134, 

** 11.34. " 11*26. 

** Aporigghliam in the original, expld, as above by 

J36 


Gflij. On the other hand. M. if. a$ dir ntchtdariibrr trtuppt 
wordtn itnd, 

*' Vdithlkam If. hi above by Sh, and Gaj), KbUu 
T$tungshus$r by M. 11 11.27, 

fI BhcgadrayBRunurn. ir. ssibore b) M■ On the ytbei 

hand. Gaji. explains it as ‘two days' earnings.' 

»* For e modern example of the tax on prostitutes, 
-ee Lawrence, The i'alhty <»/ Kas/wtit p. 4|7. 

* * Gin.’i rxplti. of t&siukam ns 'carpentets a nd the 
like employed in the construction of boildin^s' most be 
rejected, as the guild of ttriiian'. and ertftstnen ii separately 
men tinned -i* a branch of revenue under the -umc clusi 
'fortified city.' 

** Kau{„ V t 3. * 1 Ibid , 11. 15. 23 and 24. 

" iba. ii, is. 

** The technical term for this charge is slitthunikv 
i v, t, tamhanikd and tttiiiharikd '. 

** Kauf.. V, 2. 11 Ibid. 11,4. M Kaui.. II, 4. 

11 Sec Osa.'s comm* on the concluding sliinu in Ksu|-. 

If. 4 . 

«* H, L47. ■' [I. 10, 25.12-13* 

** Man it. [X. 224 "X : cf. MM.. XII, 158, U-LJ. Of the 
lame nature ii Bfhnspnti's citation of Maitu quoted in 

PiiriS.inrn-miiJhurti. VyavahSt-ti-kdihlafU. p. 3^3 ; i irdda- 

fttrndkam pp, fill-fit2. 

iT IX, 258. In the same class Matiu includes skilled 
prostitutes. This suggests that like the gamblers the pros¬ 
titutes arc excluded from the sources of revenue in Mu up s 
system, 

*■ Ibid. II. m 203 , 

»" Quoted. rfi-dda-rflfndJtdrd. pp. bll*tl2. 

** xvi, i. 

11 The inknntUi. ir may be noticed, declares l i* .101 ' 
thill the king -should prohibit gambling without his permi- 
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s flJ rn, Ai an irtMsrti'e of thh kind of luxation In mediaeval 
India. ir mn> be mentioned ihni ambling bouse* w<:ur tn 
j list of impo^is abolished by Firm I ugfilitk, Su!t.m 
of Delhi. iit 1375 A- D. f Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kitilts of Delhi, p. 5«, 

11 X 3t*33, 

“ IN. 32. “ vn. 3 38- Jl CCXXHU 3). 

■* XIX. 28, XU. S7. 14-15* 

*■ X, 31, IV. 2.121- 

1 * Sec the article 'Rajpwme today' in Modern Review, 
<"jleoun.Becetnber, 1928. 

»« I V, 2. 138-129. As *m example of a similar tax in 
'hpdincyal India may be in^ntiontd the ,iroiiTid*rcnt fui 
stall* in the marker, wbJfjch. It included In a list of Impost 
formally abolished by Firm Tughluk ir J375 A- I>- 
■ Thomas, Chronicles, p. 5n J and by Aumngreb in !<>75 
1 Surkar. Mntthoi Administration, p. 121 . 


CH APTER V 


THE SOURCES OP REVENUE (CONTINUED) ; 
INCOME FROM MINES. GARDENS. FORESTS 
AND HERDS—MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS 
OF THE KING 

In the foregoing chapters we have reviewed in 
succession most of the groups of revenue comprised 
in the ArilujiastTit L under the general heading oi 
'constituents of State income,’ Einti<dim<mfedrper. 
Tite groups that remain to be accounted for consist 
of the following : — 

I. mines ( fehotti ), 

1. embanked reservoirs, Bm'dx#erung$an!agffn 

i seut }i 

i. forests ( vana ), 

4, herds ( vraja ). 

With regard to the hrst group, it has to be 
remarked that the ArthtidZStrti is very well acquain¬ 
ted with the vise of mines for State purposes, 
“Out of mines;” says Kautilyn, 1 “arises the revenue, 
out of revenue .irises the army, the territory which 
has the State income for its equipment is acquired 
by meanh ■ <i the revenue and the army/ fclsewhere- 
Kaimlya quotes the view' of .in unknown Artho- 
t&strn teacher regarding the relative advantages of 
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two different kinds of mines from the point of 
view of a couple of allied powers seeking to 
overreach each other. It is thus explicable why a 
reward as heavy as one-sixth should be .1 warded to 
the person communicating the discovery of mines,* 
The maintenance of old mines and the construction 
of new ones are inculcated upon the king together 
with the undertaking of works connected with the 
sanie. A 

Gjming to a detailed consideration of the above 
branch of revenue we find shat Kau£ilya defines 
‘ min es' as consisting of the following :— 

< 1 ) gold, 

( 2 ) silver. 

( 3 } diamonds. 

( 4 ) precious stones. 

( 5 ) pearls. 

( ft ) corals, 

( 7 ) conches, 

( 8 1 base metals. 

(9) salt, 

I 10 J. | ll ) and (12 1 minerals derived from ihe 
earth, stones and fluids. 

Again, in the chapter relating to the working 
of mines. 0 we are introduced to a list of ten specific 
classes of income, viz 

{ I ) the price, fVeijertrug I, mfdyu ) 

( 2 } king's share { vibhaga ). 

( 3 ) compensation fee. V’ergtfttmgsgehtiftr {vy&it), 

{ 4 ) 'door-bolt', or Turnout (pangka J. 
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i 5 i the prescribed fine." die { ichon geiirmte ) 
CfeJdbusse ( atytiya ). 

{ 6 ) lull or duty ( ), 

( 1 } indemnity-fee, Entschadigungageld ( uai- 
dhiirattu ), 

1 S ) the unprescribed fee ( danda ), 

{ 9 ) Formgebilhr ( rQpa ) t 
I 10 ) ^in^FigcfjiiJjr ( riipika ). 

The connection of these items of revenue -vith the 
different kinds of mines above-mentioned may be 
illustrated from tile chapter relating to ihe working 
of mines. The superintendent of mines ( 3ktim~ 
dhyaksa ), we are there told, should examine old 
and new mines for ores ; he is to send the products 
to the workshops concerned for being turned into 
manufactures ; he is finally to centralise the sale 
of the manufactured product in one place, and ho 
is to impose the prescribed fine (dtyuvu ) upon 
those who manufacture or sell or purchase The 
same elsewhere. In particular, the superintendent 
of base metals ( fokndhyah$a ) is to arrange For the 
manufacture of specified varieties of these metals, 
and for traffic in the manufactured products. The 
superintendent of precious metals ( khanyodhykia } 
is to do the same for conches, diamonds, precious 
stones, pearls, corals and salts ( ksiira ). 

The regulations regarding the manufacture and 
the sale of salt are more complex than the above. 
Here we are introduced to an officer culled the 
sujvrintendent of salt { Ittruru tdhyakp. ). He is to 


collect out of the prepared salt the king's share 
( lava^a^mga ) the rent ( praheya ): he is 
also to collect out of the sale of salt the price 
[mnlya), the rfipo, and the ryajt. The first apparently 
refers to the manufacture of salt by privaie 
persons under a State licence, while the second 
seems to refer to private sales of salt under similar 
conditions. We are next told that imparted salt is 
to be liable to the following charges 
( 1 ) one-sixth. 

( 2 ) vyaji of five per cent, 
t 3 ) rfiptt- 
( 4 } rflpilm. 

( 3 ) toll or duty { /uJfec ) 

( o ) indemnity-fee { raxdharmsa ) equivalent 
to the loss inflicted upon the royal 
merchandise. 

Or these items, the first four are to be charged 
upon the seller, while the last two are imposed up nv 
the purchaser. In continuation of the above, we 
are told that the charges on other kinds of salt 
anti sugar are to C'Hsist of the toll or duty ( iulfw 1 
apparently to the exclusion of other items. Ol 
the charges mentioned in the foregoing list, the 
iulka is evidently the import duty amounting,, 3@ 
we learn elsewhere, 7 to one-twentieth or one-twenty* 
fifth. Other charges are mostly of the nature 
of countervailing duties intended to protect the 
royal monopoly of salt mimifbcture against foreign 
importation. 
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To illustrate still further the rtJturt- of the heads 
of revenue mentioned in this connection, it is 
necessary to consider some other rules of live Arfftu- 
tiMra regarding the working of mines. Thus in 
the first place, it is laid down as a general rule 
that mines which are burdensome, because of the 
heavy outlay involved therein and the difficult) 
of their working, should be lei out in return for ^ 
share in the output ( Magi! ) or for rent ( prokrajKt). 
while those that are easy to work should be 
managed by the superintendent of mires- In other 
words, while the mines were regarded beyond doubt 
as finite monopoly, the policy of the Arthafdstrii 
tended to confine the State management only u> 
those that were easy to work* in the next place, 
we have ro mention that the Arthur>isire prescribe. 1 , 
a relatively heavy penalty for breach of the various 
regulations connected with the miner,. Fur theJt 
by workers in the mines, the penalty is to be eigni 
times the value of the stolen article, Elsewhere' 1 
the capital penalty is prescribed for theft of 
precious stones from the workshops. For thieves 
as well as those who live by the mining products 
without license, the penalty is to be penal servitude, 
hi the case of salt, those who live by it with* 
out the king's permission have to pay the 
highest amercement, an exception being made in 
favour of hermits, -.iscctics. learned and 

so forth. 

A careful eonsidera tinn ot the ibovt would 
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se cm ro point to the following ilotn^ of revenue 
derivable in the ArthaiiSitra system from mines :- 

1 Proceeds of sale of various classes of meU I - 

ware manufactuied in the State workshops. 
These correspond beyond doubt to Lite 
-price' ( mBiyu) in the foregoing list of 
charges from mines. 

2 King’* share of the output as well as rent 

derived from mines that were Wt out on 
hire, and especially from salt that was 
apparently manufactured under State 
license. These correspond to the revenue- 
term -share' (viWidgu) ^ the foregoing hst- 

ir Duty upon imported salt corresponding to 
the iuifeu of the list. 

4. V'ytfjl. vaidJuirurw, rfipd and rftptfea charged 
upon private sellers of salt anti sugar, and 
importers as well as purchasers of the same. 

5 Specified and unspecified fines called atyaya 
and dujifa respective^ in the foregoing 
IntsiE- Jr 

With regard to the next group of revenues, it is 
not possible to state much. It is called ‘embanked 
reservoir’ ( j etu ) which is defined as consisting of 
flower gardens, fruit gardens, vegetable gardens, 
nee fields and fields producing other crops. Evidently 
the term was used in a technical sense to indicate 
the gardens and fields owned by ihc king. I hat 
the produce of such fields was drawn into a source 
of profit by the State is shown by the reference in 
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another connection ! to the roy.il nv.-jcham&e of 
internal origin that was tirnwd from the ft-tu. 

The next revenue-head tor cal' is tit-fined 
comprising the possession of game-forests, 1 1 useful- 
product forests, 1 - and elc-pham-foreati.. Now in the 
•chapters relating to the settlement of lands, : •' the 
kinii is required to set up game-forest & fur his own 
recreation as welt us for sanctuary, p r< id uct-forests 
5 ifroryu-vdiw } of different kinds and elephant - 
forests. fJut nothing is mentioned naturally enough 
about the revenues derived from these sources. In 
so far as rhe forest products { foipya J are concerned, 
some light is throwm upon this point by Kautilya’s 
description of the functions of the superintendent 
of forest products, 1 ' The superintendent, we are 
told, should not only collect the forest produce, but 
arrange for its being turned into commodities, 
such manufactures being designed both for means 
of livelihood and for defence of the capital city. 
It is evident that the manufactured products of the 
first hind would readily become 4 source of profit 
to the Stale. A direct reference is made 10 this 
point by the above-cited passage of 4 he Arduiidifro 1 '• 
mentioning the royal merchandise of interna! unpin 
derived from the forest It may be mentioned in 
this connection that the superintendent of forest 
products is expected to prescribe fines upon those 
felling trees m the forest, while elsewhere 1 u a heavy 
fine amounting to one-hundred ftjrutj is reco¬ 
mmended for theft of game and useful products from 
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the forests concerned, The proceeds ot sale ■>f 
tht mamificuaed products from 'he forests as well 
as the fine* must have contributed to make tip 
thtr revenue-item ‘forest' mentioned in 'he foregonm 

list. 

The last head off revenue which has tt> be 
mentioned in this connection is 'herd which is 
defined as comprising the following items 
{ I ) cat tic, 

( 2 ) bdffeloes, 

( 3 ) goats. 

{ 4 ) sheep, 

( 5 ) asses. 

( 6 ) camels, 

( 7 > muks. 

(8 ) horses. 

Now in the chapter relating to the settlement and 
resettlement of territory, the king is directed U> 
protect herds of animals against thieves, wild 
jium&ls, poisoners and diseases, but it is doubtful 
whether this mg illation refers to the royal herds 
4 lone. A pointed reference is made to the State 
herds of cattle in the chapter above-mentioned 
relating to the expenses of the king s establishment, 1 * 
where cattle-breeders are included in the list ot 
persons receiving two-hundred punas and herdsmen 
receiving sixty punas. Above all. the Arlludastra 
mentions 1 " two officers called the superintendent ot 
cattle (go'dhyakf*) and the superintendent of horse? 
f 4 £u 3 dhyakfa ) who are beyond doubt officers in 
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charge of the royal herds and studs. In thr enunst 
of hift description of the function of these officers, 
Kautilya mentions an annual tux of eight measures 
of clarified butter, a fee of one pan a per tail and so 
forth, which persons tending certain specified kinds 
of cattle had to pay to the owner f l C-. the ktng J. 
It is also mentioned that persons tending certain 
other classes of cattle had to pay a tax consisting of .1 
share in the resulting products. Moreover, the owner 
had to pay a charge of one-tenth for cattle that had 
strayed into the king's herd 1 * In the same context 
we are told that those who sell the animals should 
pay tt» the king’s officers one-fourth panel for every 
head. In the following chapter we are told that the 
superintendent of horses should Itwtk after ,i da?*-, 
of horses kept in the market-place for sale. This 
apparently refers to the sale of royal horses by the 
State officer for profit. 

To complete this part of our survey, il is neces¬ 
sary to consider the references 10 the above- 
mentioned heads of revenue in the literature of law 
and of polity other than the Arthaiastra- Wiih 
regard to one of these heads, inz,. the mines, the 
view-s of these authorities appear to show a marked 
divergence. Vfenu 3 “ expressly declares that the king 
should appropriate the whole output of mines. On 
the other hand, Manu, while mentiomng' 1 the 
mines as a source of revenue, tor which trusted 
officials are to be employed by the king, enjoins - 
that the king .should take onlv one-half ol the metals 
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(mod underground. Evidently the mines were 
contemplated is being worked by private agency', 
subject to ihe payment of a tax to the king. 
Similarly. the Mdnjiolfcisu. a popular encyclopaedia 
attributed to the Chalukya king SaewSvm III 
{ reigned c, 1125* 113ft A. D. ). recommends** that 
the king should impose a tax upon the output of 
gold mines, silver miner, and the mines of precious 
Like the Suhrtiniii 

contemplates the imposition of a tax upon mines. 
This is fixed, curiously enough, on a graded scale, 
rt£. r one-half of gold, one-third of silver, one-fourth 
of copper, one-sixth of base metals, tin as wel l as 
lead, one-half of precious metals and one-hall of 
gait, alter deducting m each case the expenses of 
production. 


V 

The next group oi revenues that we propose 
to consider in the present place is connected with 
certain heads of the Hindu civil law, namely the 
law of inheritance, the law of ownership and the 
like. As regards the first point, a rule of law 
common to the Arthasastw and the Smytis is that 
the king is to seize the property in the absence of 
all heirs] the only exception being made in favour 
of Brahma gas whose pr< > petty devolves in such a 
case upon the community of learned Brahmaqa^- 
Thus Gautama* 1 declares that only the learned 
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HrlhnwijES arc to take the property of a Brahms na 
dying without heirs ( drmpiifya ). while the ting 
is to take the property of all others. ‘Similarly. 
Vasistha^' after mentioning a Hst of hdw ending 
with the spiritual preceptor and the pupil, declares 
thai ill failure of these lost the king is to take the 
property, but not the property of the BrAhrmiu 
which is to he distributed in such a case among 
those versed in the Vedas. Almost identical 
with this is the rule of Vi$r.iu. aT According «» 

Manu. 3 * in the event of failure of heirs, while the 
Brahmanas versed in the l^ecitis are to take the 
property ol a Brahmans, the king is to take the 
property nf ail Others. Sirmiurly, Bfhjspati"' states 
that if a Ksatriya, Vaiiya or &udra dies without 
leaving a male issue or wife or brother, his property 
should be taken by the king. An interesting 
application of the Familiar rule of the Saifth occur? 
in Nflrada, '" According to him. when a merchant 
wandering from country" to country arrives at .1 
certain place and dies there, the king is 10 guard 
his property till the heir is found out: if the heir is 
not found, the king is t j make it over to his kinsmen 
and his relatives t if even rheBc are not tound. the 
king is to guard the property strictly for ten years 
after w hich he may appropriate it to himself 

In connection with the present survey, it only 
remains to add that the rule of the Art/mSilifrd i 0 
essentially similar to that of the Sirtfiis. hut there 
are some minor differencea. According to hautilys* 3 1 
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the king is lo take the property of persons dying 
without heirs, after leaving a sufficient amount 
f rt the maintenance of the widow md the funeral 
ceremony of the deceased* while the properly of 
learned lfi.ihmanas i: lo devolve upon those versed 
in the 1 1tree Vi das , Another passage of the Arthd- 
#4slTU jil seems to hint at a more stringent applica¬ 
tion of the legal rule by the king in actual practice. 
There we are introduced to a class of revenue 
Arising front some other source’ ( anyaj&tG ) which 
comprises the property of persons having no sons. 
It would thus seem that the property was actually 

taken by the king for failure of direct descendants, 

while the rule permitted this course onlj in the 
event of failure of all heirs. 9 * 

The application of the above rule can fortu¬ 
nately be illustrated from .1 number ot references 
in the Buddhist as well as Brahmanical literature. 
Thus the Pali Smyuita NQay** 4 contains the 
story of a soilless miserly householder of brAvastt 
whose vast property is conveyed alter his death 
to the royal palace by the ottler of the king. The 
same story is reproduced in the Jilt aka commentary 15 9 
iitd tire Dhamtmtpada commentary.'** In these 
fitter versions the king’s right of ownership over 
the hdrles* pro pert’, is indicated in a very pointed, 
fashion, for in reply to the king's quest!■ <n To 
whom docs die properly of a person dying without 
heirs fait ?—he is told : To the king.' The Pali 
Viiuyd Rfdlra** mentions how a young Buddhist 
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monk on returning to hve parents house nwr 
VaiSall was pressed by his mother to raise an issue 
id hi s wife, lest live ruling clan ot the Lichchhavis 
should seize the heirless property. Moreover, the 
d Huddhist Sanskrit work of about 
the second century after Christ, lells the story of 
a childless merchant who laments that although 
his house is filled with richer, he has neither son 
nor daughter, and that after has death all his 
property will go to the king «m the ground of its 
being without an heir." n We may, lastly, refer to 
the well-known incident in KlliclftSii s ha&illthiiilt'* 1 
where a minister informs the king that a sea-faring 
merchant having perished from shipwreck and left 
ltd issue, his goods should lapse to the Crown, but 
the pious Du$tnantd, on hearing that one < >i the 
merchants wives is pregnant, orders that the 
property should devolve upon the loetuQ in the 
‘ womb. These examples would seem to prove that 
the moderate rule ot the /lrfhui£ljir*t and the 
DhajmtilitifTa^ was in practice stretched so far as to 
make the property of persons dyiripi without a male 
issue liable to confiscation by the king. 

The next branch of revenue that may be consi¬ 
dered under the present head incurs in connection 
wiib the title of Jaw called the sale oF property 
without ownership ( oswumi-vifercyti )■ Of property 
entirely given up by the owner, Vu£i$tha.**' says that 
it belongs to the king. Regarding lost or ownerless 
property, Gautama. * 1 declares tint I the king should 
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keep ir in custody tor on*: year after which he ir to 
give one-fourth u* the finder, and take the rest. As 
regards property belonging to one who is not a 
Brahma pa, but of which the owner has since 
disappeared, Baudh&yana. *- says that the kirsjj 
should protect il for one year, after which he 
may take it for himself. Apparently, the property 
of a Brahman,i in a similar case cannot be taken 
by the king. More explicit than the above is the 
rule of Mam;*' 1 according to whom the property 
of which the owner has disappeared is to be kept 
in deposit by the king far three yean: during which 
the owner may claim it back, but afterwards the 
king is to take the same : out of the property thus* 
lost and found, the king may justly take one-sixth 
or one-tenth or one-twelfth. Similar, bul not 
identical, is the rule of Yajbavalkya, 4 * according 
to whom lost or stolen property which is found 
by the customs or other officers of the king, may 
lw taken back by the owner within an interval of 
one year after which the king is to take the same : 
out of the property thus lost and found and restored 
to the original owner the king is to rake his share 
at the following rates ;— 

( 1 ) one-hoofed an ima l ... ... >j pattas 

( 2) slaves .5 „ 

( 3 ) buffaloes, camels or cattle ... 2 
(4) goats or sheep ... f paint, 

A constructive application of the above rule occurs 
in Brhirsputi.* 1 According to him, when a partner 
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m trade dies, his poods are to be inspected by the 
kind's officers ami made over t- hh heir after satis¬ 
factory proof. In such an event the king is to take 
Ofie-sixtb* one-ninth, one-twelfth and one-twentieth 
from the property of Sfidras. VaiSyas. Ksatriyas and 
BrAhmanns respectively. If. however, no heir should 
appear even after three years, the kins should rake 
the property, an exception being made in favour 
of the Brahma ms whose property goes to other 
Brahma pas. 

h remains to add that the rule of tbr Arthaidstra 
on this point is closely parallel to that of the Srnriis- 
According to Kaupilya^* 1 lost and stolen property 
is to lie at the toll-house frrt three fortnights after 
which the king is to take the same, should there 
he none to receive it, or the owner may lake it 
back after proving his claim. In the latter case, 
the owner is to pay a ransom (' tijfJmtyd ) on the 
scale of rates identical with that of Yfljfiavaikya.* 5 
As regards Inst property, the owner may receive it 
after proving his claim, but should hr fail 10 prove 
his title, hr is to pay a fine of five times the value 
of the article, which itself may properly be taken 
by the king. Elsewhere*’ the Afthai Jrtrn includes 
the property lost and forgotten by others in the 
Category of ‘revenue deriv ed from some other source 
(tmynjsta ), or. in other words, extra-ordrnarv' 
revenue, A concrete example «f the above rule 
occurs in another place. 4 "' where we arc told th.it 
immovable property { vffjto h of which the owner- 
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ijnp ie lost or regarding which the dispute cannot be 
wttledi is to go t& the king, or in the alternative, 
is to be divided among deserving persons. 

fn Hater times a controversy arose as regards 
the extent of the kings right to the property W 
, jound after iWexpir> of l be three Years* deposit. 
According to a view quoted by MedhftiithL''" the 
words nf Mht-.u '77ie long shall take* mean* that 
he should enjoy its usufruct, for it :s not right 
that the king should appropriate ifo property of 
another person even <fteT the lapse of three yeiirs- 
This view which finds an echo in the Smffi Digest 
I i t d the Madcaa-pUfij^tet of V iitvesvara is strongly 
attacked by MedhAtithi who shows Manas meaning 
to be that the king shat! take possession of the 

property after three years. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the Sub run. ti 
shows the continuity of the traditional rule, for it 
contemplates the king as issuing ■*■ campreheivsive 
edict ( iUsana ) forbidding the subjects, among other 
things, to take properly without owners, and 
property that has been lost and found. f * 

As in the case of Heirless property, a number 
of references in the general literature helps us to 
illustrate the application i die rule relating id 
property of persons without sans. A fotdfcu story 
tells us how , when ^ king s chaplain fjwrofeibij 
and his wife renounced the world .ifier the example 
of their sons, the king proceeded forthwith to 
cunhscjte their property, declaring that ‘property 
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without heirs ( assamihatlhdnam ) belongs tr» the 
king,* but the queen convinced him of his mistake 
by a practical demonstration with the result that he 
himself was led to renounce the world This story 
illustrates that notwithstanding the injunction of 
the .Siiiftb t*' the contrary, even the property belong' 
mg to the Brahma pas was liable to be seized by 
die king, although ihe act was regarded with 
disapproval. An instance of what may be called a 
constructive application of the usual rule relating to 
son less property occurs tn another jaintia story,* 3 
There we are told hmv .1 king takes .1 girl, abandoned 
by her husband, with the words that 'unclaimed 
pf «J -eriy ' t it :-<imikiibhtmdy!m ) belongs to the king.' 
The Jain 3 Uttarddhyaytina Sctra 1 J tells the story 
of a king whi > was about to confiscate the property 
of his pumJiitrf when the latter renounced the 
world with his wife and suits, but the queen 
dissuaded her husband from tins act. 

The last brunch of revenue that lias to be 
mentioned under the present head consists of the 
king's claim to the whole or part of the treasure- 
trove ( mcMi j. The rule of the Smrtts on this point 
shows .1 remarkable development. According to 
Gautama, * ■ the 1 reasnre-trove lie longs to the king 
except when it is found by Brihmap.i wh> •• duly 
performs bis duties. Gautama quotes in this connec¬ 
tion the opinion of some who hold that the finder, 
not being a Brahma on, should cat one-sixth uf the 
treasure. More definite than the above is the rule of 
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ha* 11 who declares that when j treasure, <>! 
which the ownu- is not known, is found, the king 
is m take the same after giving one-sixth to the 
finder, bur he must not take il when a Bi&himjja 
devoted to the six-fold occupation of his caste 
find* it. The rule of Manu ft * seems to contemplate 

three different eases, i?ic :— 

1 st_When -i person claims the treasure anc 

proves his title thereto, the king should 
take from him one-sixth or one- twelfth 
{ which is beyond doubt his usual share 
of taxation ). On the other hand, if a 
t ?u‘s d Is y® if ih 1 fit? claim to tli c tTcasti ^ - 
he is to pay n fine of eight times the 
value of his property. 

2nd—When a learned Brahmaija finds a treasure 
'dejwsited in former times/ he may rake 
the whole of it, 'for he is the lord of all. 

3rd—When a king finds the treasure, he is 
to give on -half to the upper classes 
and send the other half into his own 
treasury. 

The king, we are further told in the same connec¬ 
tion, is entitled to take one-half of ancient: hoards 
and metals found underground by virtue of hi* 
ensuring protection and ‘because he is the lord ot 
the soil ’ 6 " With the above may be compared the 

rule of Y&jftawlkya. 9 " who similarly contemplates 

three cases :— 

1st—When the king finds a treasure, he is to 
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share it equally with the Brahmaijas 
( lit. twice-bom classes ). 

£nd—When a learned Brahmin a finds the 
treasure, he is tn keep the whole of it, 
'for he is the lord of all, 1 

3rd When any nih t r person finds the treasure, 
the king is to take { it after paying ) 
-me-sixtb { to the finder l. 13 " 

The view of Mtrtda, 0 * is expressed m more cryptic 
language. According to him. when it person finds 
,i treasure deposited by others, he is to present it 
10 the king, for all treasure-troves rather than that 
found by the Brahman as go to the latter. Again, 
when a Brfibmaip finds the treasure, he is also to 
inform the king, and he may take possession of it 
after it has been given by the hum This rule 
evidently ignores the rew ard of one-sixth, which the 
king according to other authorities is to pay to the 
finder, while it is silent as regards the person who 
claims (he treasure and proves his title to it WV 
may, lastly, mention the rule of Vi$nu" r who 
arranges the topic in a regular scheme as follows 

1st—When the king finds the treasure, he is to 
make over owhalf to the Brahmaiyas 
and take the other half into his 
treasury, 

2nd— When a Brahma pa finds it. he should take 
the w hole. 

3rd—When a Ksattiya finds it, he is to give 
one-fourth to the king, one-fourth to 
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thr RrAhrmijas, and lake tlv remaining 
one-half. 

4 tit—When a Vaifiya finds it, he is to give one- 
iounh to the king, «ne-h.ilt to the 
Brahma r.i as, and take the rest. 

5th -When a Sudra finds it. he is to give *- 
the king, r % to the flrahmutMis, and take 
, a „ ( one-sixth ) for himself. 

The rule of the Anhuidiftu with regard to the 
treasure-trove is simitar to the above, hut not identi¬ 
cal K-mfilya first lays down the general principle 
lhai the finder of mines, precious stones and treasure, 
is to get one-sixth (if the finder is a labourer, he is to 
get one-twelfth). Apparently by way of exception to 
this general rule, we are told that when the treason 
is valued above 1,00,000 ( pantis ). it goes wholly 
to rhe king, whereas if it is of less value, the finder 
should get one-sixth.' 1 :| Furthermore, when a person 
tif pure character proves his title to the treasure 
deposited by his ancestors. he is to take the whole 
of it, but tf he fails to prove his claim, he is to be 
fined d00 (ptitiii.- ). and if he appropriates it clan¬ 
destinely, he is ;u be fined 1,000 i paija; )■ F (J i 
the rest, it may be mentioned that the Artha^&Strn 
elsewhere' 1 * includes treasure-troves in the list nl the 
king's receipts from some Other source ( iitiy ajata )- 
Another point of interest is that the treasunf-trove is 
comprised' 1 ' along with the property of the kmg and 
the learned Brahman* jn a list of object* of which 
the ownership is nut lost by adverse possession. 


A general comparison of the DkatmalifetTa and 
Art/idjfaitrj rules regarding treasure-troves suggest; 
the following points Common to nearly ail the 
authorities is the view that the untie; of the treasury 
is to ny-sixth* w hile the rat goes to the king; 

The Arthaia sfra. however, w hile accepting the gene¬ 
ral principle, restricts its application to the treasure 
of less value alone. Common again to the later 
Sfftfhj and the Arthaiastrc is the view that when 
a person proves his title to the treasure deposited 
by his ancestors, he should gri the same. the 
only insisting that the king should take a portion 
of it lor himself.®' 1 

Coming down to later times, we may nonce a 
remarkable attempt on the part of some authoritative 
commentators of the Smj'iii and rankers of Smyti 
Digests to restrict the claims of the Brahma pas 
with regard to the treasure-trove. Thus Medhatithi. 
commenting on one of the texts of Menu already 
cited, r, ~ explains the phrase pQnrcim-ifpimiJuMrit 
1 'dqv>si;ed in former times' \ d*. pftMrmh pitriidiMi:?- 
updjidiifum ( deposited by his ancestors' ), From 
this he draw - the co no lesion that I h- rule permitting 
the Btlhrrptus t-* take the treasure applies only 
w hen it belongs to them : when, however, the 
owner of the treasure is not known, the king's 
share of one-sixth has to be paid by the tinder, even 
though he is j Brrihmaiid. The same conclusion 
based upon the identical argument of Mcdbitithi if 
drawn by two other commentators of Manu, tits,. 
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GmindarAja and Saruajha-Narftyaya as well as bv 
Dv'VAiLabh^lta. the author of an imp* sr tan (Digest 
called the Sflirtt-c/umdrifca. It is, however, as Kullfika 
says in his commentary on the same text of Manu, 
.altogether unwarranted by the evidence, and is 
opposed to the texts of Yajhavalkyu -md N’arada 
above-mentioned. Another interesting development 
)f which the tendency was to restrict the rights irf 
the king, with regard to ihc treasure-trove may be 
noticed in the important Digest called the Vh’Offit' 
uodaya of MitcamiiraA 8 There the author takes 
a text of Manu already cited’ 1 to mean that the 
king should keep the remaining half of the treasure 
tn his treastity with the object of restoring it to 
the rightful owner when he appears, Evidently 
it was contemplated that the portion of the treasure 
left over after presented. tn to the Brahmans should 
not lx- appropriated by him, but should be kept 
in deposit. We may, finally, mention in this con¬ 
nection that the contemplates the king 

as issuing a comprehensive edict forbidding his 
subjects min irftfl to take the treasure-trove. 

We may conveniently dose this part of our 
survey bv pointing to a reference to the above- 
mentioned rule in the general literature. The 
Sofnordtcrudhifaaf a Jaina religious romance written 
by Hanbhndra ( flourished second half of Utb century 
A, D, ) mentions 11 how 3 mother warns her son not 
to remove a hidden treasure, lest the king should 
come to know of it. As we shall see later on. 
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the land-grants of the dynasties of Northern India 
frequently cont ain ■* clause that the Und is granted 
with all treasures and deposits. This evidently 
implied that the treasure-trove was regarded nor- 
naft!ly as belonging to the king. 

We have reserved for consideration in the last 
place a group of revenue sources which are essen¬ 
tially irregular in their character. We may begin 
by mentioning ihe rule relating to the deeding of 
vinous classes of persons regarded as unrighteous 
and impious. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
example of this kind occurs in a chapter of the 
.VfuJulbiiQrafti 7 * where the Brihmattas are divided 
into four grades, vis*, those that are equivalent to 
the gods, the htidras. the Ksatriyas and the VdAyas 
respectively. With regard to the second class, we 
are told that the righteous king may impose upon 
them compulsory labour { visfi) as well as the 
agricultural tax ( bali ), With regard to the third 
and fourth, it i>> said that The king who is suffering 
from depletion of his treasury should impose on 
them the agricultural tax. In support of this remark' 
able rule is quoted 7 * a Vcdtc maxim to the effect 
that the king is master of the wealth of all persons 
who are not Brahma lias, as well as of those Brahma- 
Mas who are not devoted <■' the performance of 
their duties. Again, the late mediaeval work called 
the Su/tronift. while declaring that the person 
unjustly acquiring wealth shares in the resulting 
sin, mentions that the king does not incur guilt by 
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seizing the entfcv property of Undeserving person $- 
Thss is followed by the injunction that the king 
should aeijsc the wealth of unrighteous persons by 
every means. : 1 

The next class of the king's receipts that has 
to be mentioned in the present connection is 
concerned with what may be called the organwed 
or unorganised plunder of foreign States. I he 
Arthdiastr ^ A mentions seven distinct d.isses ot 
troops, of whom two { ris™ the troops taken over 
from the enemy.' 1, and the troops of foresters ) are 
required to be maintained by means of raw material 
( Jiupja ) or by the plunder of foreign States (inlopc)- 
Tliis evidently points tt> a system of organised 
filundet of foreign territories somewhat resembling 
the efiauth and mrdtfsmijWti of the Marat ha States. 
The Smfiis, while they do not furnish any exact 
parallel to the above, present some examples «t 
what may be called the licensed plundering ot 
foreign States by private individuals, from which 
the king derives a certain share of the profit. *T hus 
according to Kaiyivami, J T when anything is brought 
over from an enemy's country bv rubbers by the 
order of their lord, they should gh*e a sixth pari to 
the king and share the rest among themselves. 
Elsewhere, he reserves .1 tenth part *f the spoil tor 
the share of the ki«g. Tl Lastly, we may mention 
that the Sufcrunitj in one place 7 " directly sanction* 
the king's exaction of wealth from foreign states by 
force or Fraud or robbery Elsewhere' 11 it Jescn- 
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bes the king who increases the revenue by exacting 
tribute from his enemies and who protects his 
subjects after the fashion of the garland-maker to the 
best of the kings. 

4 
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CHAPTER VI 


EMERGENCY REVENUE 

\ notable feature of (he revenue system embodied 
;n the literature of law and polity is that it nut 
inly contains ■> scheme of taxation for normal times, 
but also seeks to provide for the exceptional needs 
if the king or the State during grave emergencies. 
This last usually takes the form of enhancement of 
the standard rates of revenue under the known 
heads, or the imposition of wholly irregular 
demands upon the subjects, or else it combines both 
of them. 

t he most complete account of the branches'of 
emergency revenue occurs as usual in the Artful* 
iHiitii, which devotes t whole chapter 1 to the 
methods of replenishment of the treasury by a king 
who h without funds, and is plunged into sudden 
financial straits. We may conveniently croup the 
various methods suggested by the author under the 
following heads ;— 

. V 1 Benevolence,' Aitjtegmg ( pTcuutya), which 
is lo be levied ‘once and nut twice.' 

B. Miscellaneous methods of raising the revenue. 
As regards the first group, the benevolences are 
described consisting of three distinct kinds, viz., 
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those from the cultivators ( katfahaf ), those boro 
the dealers and craftsmen f vydua/iarms ) and those 
from the breeders oi animals (ywgwpnfcd- 1 )> 
connection with the first class, the Arthasdtfra 
lays down what may he called a schedule of rates as 

follows t— 

1 . Grain *** 

2 Wild rice merchandise in cotton, lac, 

linen, barks of trees, wool, silk, medi¬ 


cinal lieibs. scents, flowers* fruits and 
vegetables* wood, bamboo, fresh and 
dried meat 



3. Ivory and skins ... **■ * 

In so far nb these items* and principally the first 
item, are concerned they are explained and amplified 
by the author in the immediately preceding tines. 
The king, we are intd should beg from the cultiva¬ 
tors one-third or one-half of the crop when the tract. 
h_- it large or small in extern, has sources of water- 
supply independent of ruin-water- and produces a rich 
harvest. For tracts of intermediate or poor quality, 
the demand should be according to the outturn. 
No demand, however, should be made from pepont- 
usefully employed in the work of fortification and 
irrigation-works, of trade-routes and colonisation 
of waste lands, of mines and forests, ' 1 W ith regard 
to the persons colonising lands, the king should even 
grant them grains, cattle, cash and the like, and 
he should purchase from them for cash one-fourth of 
the grain that is left over after providing for seeds 
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and! provisions,* The king should grant exemption 
in the case of forest products and the property of 
learned Brahmana*. When the above means of 
filling the treasury fads, the agents of rhi: samBhnrfff 
should make the cultivators sow the seeds in 
summer. At the sowing season the latter should 
be made to enter into a written agreement 
undertaking to pay douhlii the amount of the crops 
destroyed through their negligence. When the 
crops arc ripe, they should be forbidden to take 
away ripe and unripe crops, the penalty foi theft of 
corn ranging from a fine of eight limes of the value 
to death, 

A careful consideration of the above suggests 
some important reflections* The benevolence, it 
will lx- observed, is not assessed at a uniform rate of 
one-fburth but varies according to the nature of the 
jioil, With the maximum rate, which is declared 
to be one-third or one-fourth, may be compared the 
highest rate of the agricultural tax of Manu, x'iir, 
one-fourth. 1 ' As regards the levy of emergency tax 
upon cultivators, the ArrbaiHsfra makes numerous 
exceptions, person*’' employed in wh n may be culled 
utility services as well as those engaged in colon!* 
smg waste lands being altogether exempted from 
it. In so far as the settlers of new lands arc 
concerned, it will be seen that they are required 
to he furnished with the necessary capital in the 
shape of provisions, implements and the like. 
This is quite in keeping with the policy of the 


Afthasdstta. which elsewhere - re<jwf£s the king to 
ftiiikt* advanced of money io the new settlers. T he 
further provision that the king is to purchase for 
cash one-fourth of the surplus outturn was obviously 
intended to provide the settlers with their much- 
needed cash. Moreover, the exemption of the 
learned Brahmauas from the emergency lax is- ihtwi - 
ughly in accord ante with the spirit of the Arlfw- 
ijjfT J- which elsewhere^ contempUiv- the grant 
of tax-free lands to certain classes ot Brshmsuas 
by the king. It is, however, difficult to understand 
how all these exemptions and specially ihe advances 
could be possible for a king who is himself in sore 
financial straits. As a Iasi resott. the ArthaiTlstto 
contemplates what virtually amounts to a compul¬ 
sory raising of rhe second crops by the peasants 
under a system akin to the modem indentures. This 
is important as illustrating the extreme length to 
which the rights of the cultivators could be 
encroached upon by the State during emergencies. 

As regards the class of benevolences from dealers 
and craftsmen, the ^rfJiitfihtrd lays down a schedule 
of rates as follows 

1 . Dealers in gold, silver, diamonds, 
precious stones, pearls, comla, 
horses & elephants: Tax {JWa! of 50 per cent. 

1 Dealer* in threads, garments, 
copper, bra S3, bronze, scents, 
medicines and wines ... Ditto ■■>(' -ft) per cent. 
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5. Dealers in grains, liquids, base 

metals and carts ... Ditto of 30 per cent, 
j. Dealers in glass and chief 

craftsmen ... ... Ditto of 20 per cent. 

5. Inferior craftsmen ... Ditto of 10 per cent, 

o. Dealers in wood, bamboo, 

stones, earthenware, cooked rice 
and green Ttgetabtes ...Ditto of 5 per cent. 
1. Actors and prostitutes ... f their wage*. 
Besides the above, tradesmen not engaged in any 
kind of work arc required to iw charged with the 
tax in cash. 1 ' 

With regard to the last class of benevolences, 
the ATtitasHstra mentions the following scaJe of 
charges :— 

{ i > Breeder* of cocks and pigs .i 

(2) Breeders of small animals — -”4 

( 3) Breeders of cows, buffaloes, mules, asset* 
and camels — ■■; 

tfesides the above, keepers of prostitutes are required 
to procure supplies for the king’s treasury by 
employing the women in the king a ser\ ice ^ ho 
ire noted for their youth and beauty. 

While the charges mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraphs are at least connected with specific 
heads of revenue, those we have to mention in the 
present place are independent of any such con net* 
ticiti, and are altogether irregular in their character. 
When the lei ices fail, says Kauplya, the 

:am&katiii ( Ofvvetfiiir/im. s } is to invite donations 


from the inhabitants of the kingdom undei pretext 
of performing some work, In this connection, 
Kautilya jtttroduccs Ufi to Some ancient Indian 
methods of raising subscriptions from the public. 
The secret agents, we are told, should first pay large 
amounts, and then donations should he invited from 
the public : those who pay a small amount are to be 
blamed by a specific class of spies; while those who 
contribute gold are r. be rewarded with offices, 
umbrellas, turbans and ornaments. While the above 
method of raising money for the royal treasury is 
open to little or no moral objection, the same 
cannot he said of the methods that follow imme¬ 
diately. The wealth ui heretics and corporate 
btxlies, that of religious establishments and that 
which is not required for the use of learned 
Brahma pas, are to be appropriated lor the king by 
approved agents under a suitable pretext. Moreover, 
the superintendent of religious establishments is 
to collect in one heap the treasures of temple* 
belonging to the city as well as the country-part 
and appropriate them in the same fashion. He 
may also set up a sacred altar .it night or - stablhh 
in a place of reputed sanctity what purports to 
have sprung from the earth, 1 ” and he may earn 
his means of subsistence by introducing fairs and 
festive assemblies Or he may collect money from 
the people under pretext ol propitiating a pretended 
monster demanding tribute of men from a concealed 
place in a tree. Or else he may collect money by 
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displaying^ manydicackd serpent in a well provided 
with a subterranean passage. 

Equally fraudulent as the above is the method 
of raising money that is suggested immediately 
thereafter A *py disguised as a trader, we are 
told, is to start business after equipping himsdi 
with a considerable slock of merchandise and 
3 number of associates. When he has waxed rich 
with his stock of merchandise, the proceeds of sate 
JS well as the deposits and loans, the king is to 
caute him to be robbed of the same during night¬ 
time. The same practices may be observed by 
the examiner of Coins and the State goldsmith. 
Or else a spy masquerading as a merchant may 
collect quantities of gold and silver ware, or obtain 
on loan quantities of bullion and specie on suitable 
pretexts and thereafter the king as before is to rob 
him of his property «» night. 

The last method of raising revenue that is 
mentioned in the pteseni connection is founded 
upon force it is concerned with various ways of 
calculated ingenuity and cruelty for entrapping 
seditious perse ns b> the agency of spies who fre¬ 
quently act as agents provocateurs. One or two 
examples out of many will suffice to illustrate this 
point The spies, we are told, may cause the 
seditious to be infatuated with females disguised 
as chaste women, and having taken them in l he 
hnuses of those women may procure the confiscation 
of all thi»T r possessions. When seditious persons 


of high families quarrel With each other, poisoners 
being directed thereto may poison one or them, 
and the other may be charged with the officer 
of murder* Or j spy acting as a servant of the 
seditious person may mix up counterfeit coins 
with the money he receives as his w.igfcs, and 
thus expose his master.. The only redeeming 
feature in this picture of unrelieved gloom is the 
direction that measures like the above should be 
applied against (he seditious as well as the impious, 
and not against others. 

The above rules, along with those of >i similar 
character to be mentioned presently, constitute, it 
is not too much to aay. a Landmark in the history 
of Hindu financial Speculation, nut to say. ihc 
history of Hindu intellectual development. They 
evidently imply that while fixed talk bt revenue 
with standard rates should be followed in normal 
times, the State was justified in adopting every 
species of force and fraud In dealing with grave 
emergencies. Thus politics, which in the Artht- 
idstra is treated as an independent branch of 
knowledge apart from the Canon, is further divorced 
from morality and reLipnn. For the rest, it may 
be stated that the above rules of the ArthasJstm. 
in so far as their general character and tendencies 
f,re concerned, may be fitly matched with the 
methods of financial oppression known to other 
<; of the EaSt ell dS th« Wcbt, <rf 

antiquity as well as modern times. A singular 
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interest, however, attaches in the Indian system to 
the methods of unabashed appropriation of temple 
treasures and ex pipit a tion of popular religious beliefs 
in the interest of the State rreasury 

When we turn to the literature of the sacred 
law and the Epics, we find that the rules relating 
to the conduct of the king during emergencies 
form part of a well-recognised branch of law called 
‘duties in the time of distiess ( ,)■ To 

take a few examples, Mumi says in one place 11 that 
the Ksatriya whn ukes ov'er oiicdburth of the crop 
in times of distress is exempted from sin. provided 
lie protects his subjects to the best of his ability; 
Thri passage is usually taken to mean that the 
king is justified in demanding > ■ ■■rwr-fourth of the 
produce instead of the usual one-sixth, during emer¬ 
gencies of the State, 1 In the same context.* u we 
are told that the Ksatriya who projects the Vaiiyas 
bs his weapons may collect fr^m them the proper 
jgricultnr.il tax. This is said to consist of two 
charges, uht. the bah of one-eighth of the grain, and 
the *idkd of one-twentieth amounting at least to one 
copper com ( hzrs2pana ), the normal rates in tins* 
Cases being, according pi the commentators, one- 
twelfth and one-fiftieth respectively. 11 On the other 
hand, the $ minis, thc mftsmenandthe wrtisans.il 
is said, benefit the king by service. This means, 
according to most of the commentator, that the 
king is not justified, even during times of distress, 
in imposing an> tax upon the above classes, hut 
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nwty exact sortie additional service from them over 
and above their obligation of performing one piece 
of work, a month. 

If the methods of financial exaction in Mono 
partake of the nature of enhancement of the normal 
rates of revenue under specified heads, far different 
k the case with those advocated in the Tajadkarma 
and apnddWma sections of the MritUbhaTahi 
The question is brOsidlv taken up ill a chapter of 
the &imi-parvan ! which the commentators aptly 
explain to be of the nature of an aphorism with 
reference to the immediately following section on 
Spaddhdtfmi. There the warrior-sage Bhtsma, 
asked as to what course the king should pursue 
when his Friends stc declining .mo Joes arc increa¬ 
sing. when his treasury is exhausted and he has 
no troops, when his ministers and assistants arc 
wicked and his counsels are divulged, replies 
unemgm.-ideally that the king should seize the 
wea lth of all persons other than that of ascetics and 
Brahntaqas. This dangerous doctrine is sought to be 
supported by a large array of arguments based upon 
the supreme law of self-preservation, the normal rule 
of existence and above all the paramount importance 
of the State, but ii is unnecessary to repeat them 
here , 1 ' 5 Thy above diietrine is inculcated likewise 
in the following chaplet, which are expressly 
concerned with the duties in times of distress. Tbits 
in one place 1T what purports to be .mold verse 
is quoted to the effect that the king may not take 
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the wealth of those devoted to the performance 
of sacrifices and the wealth of temples, blit he is 
entitled to seize the wealth of those who do not 
perform any religious acts. In this connection, the 
treasury (koia } if. magnified again and again is 
the quintessence of all things. The feoiii. it is said, 
is the root of the army, the army is the root of all 
duties, duties are the root of the people : the hoi a is 
the source of acquisition of virtue, desire and 
salvation. 

Methods of financial exaction similar to the 
above, but not identical, are laid clown in the later 
literature on polity. In the Nl t it- J ky& mfi n m 
(’Nectar of the maxims of polity') written by the 
Jain a Sormdeva in the tenth century after Christ, 
the king with a depleted treasury is recommended 1 " 
to adopt the following measures for replenishing the 
same. He is to appropriate what is left over from 
the wealth of religious foundations, Brihmajtas 
and merchants, after providing fur the expenses 
of religious service, performance of sacrifices and 
support of kinsmen respectively : he is to take the 
wealth of rich widows, judicial officers, 1 * village 
headmen, courtesans, guilds and heretics J he is to 
beg a share of ihe wealth belonging to the prosper¬ 
ous inhabitants of the dty and the country-part : 
he is to wait upon his ministers, his chaplain and 
the vassal kings, of unbroken fortunes. Here, it 
w’ill be noted, the rules of financial exaction are 
of i sufficiently sweeping and comprehensive 
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character. They imply the victimization of nearly 
every class of people and even the appropriation ol 
temple treasures for the benefit of the Icing $ 
treasury. Moreover, there is no pretence of confining 
within any definite limit* the financial exactions 
which are practically unlimited tn extent. J " 

Lastly, we may mention that the late Mli work 
called ihc ^uAruniii also inculcates sundry methods 
of raisins the emergency revenue. The king, we 
are told in one place.* 1 must not increase the 
revenue, when t here is no distress, out of excessive 
impositions of fines, the agricultural tax, as well 
as loll* and duties, nor out of the lax from places 
of pilgrimage and from temples. This evidently 
implies that the collection of die charges here 
mentioned was permissible during the king's 
emergencies. In the same context, we are definitely 
told that when the king is engaged in providing 
for hi* Troops for tin* purpose of destroying hb 
enemy, he may raise enhanced rates of fines, tolls 
and the like from the people, aa The king it: 
distress may sene the wealth of rich people after 
giving them on dlowance for subsistence f hhffi ). 
but he must return the same with interest after 
he has overcome hie danger. We have here almost 
a unique instance ill the Hindu technical literature 
of the levy of compuKory Joans from the subjects 
by the State during emergencies. 

We may fittingly conclude this chaplet by 
quilting =m early reference in a Buddhist collection 
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of stories to the employment f Suit loan- A 
story in the Avadxina-iataka - 4 records the tradition 
that a merchant advanced a loan of gold coins 
{ .ut-tjrnas ) to Prassnajit. king of KoiaJa to help 
him in his war with the king of Migadha. 
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NOTES 


1 v.a 

1 VanyOn&m. tr. as above by Gafl. The interpretation 
of Sh, l'forest produce' > uml of M, and Breloer { Wulder- 
zeugmsse 1 ) is contradicted by the fact that forest products 
i iimnyeijAtam j are o.tpiwiy excluded from the levy of 
benevolence*. 

1 Head atitvumJtrkam with M, msicad or dura of Sh. 
and Jolly-Schmidt. 

* The above passage has been construed in four 
d liferent ways ; while Sh. connects yathasaram with the 
preceding sentence and madhyamam' with the following, 
Gap. connects ytuh&tSram madhyamam with the preceding 
sentence ; and M. connects yathSS&ram madhyamam durga' 
with ihe same, while Joily-Schmidt connects yathdi&rom 
with the following sentence- I follow Gntj. w hose cons¬ 
truction gives the best sense. 

1 The above is usually ( Gujj.. M. anti Brclonr j tr. as 
i of the grain and what is left over after providing for seed: 
and provisions, 

* See above, p-174 T V, 3 * 11,1 

* The above follows the rending and irans. of Gap. 
Other ns. (with a different reading) are : ‘The entire property 
of goldsmith* shall be taken possession of ( Sh. j and 'die IU 
Geldsteuern Fihigcn sollcrt sic tfichtig schrdpfen' i M 

14 The above follows the reading and ex pi a nation of 
Gap. The reading and versions of Sh. and M. ure completely 
different. 

11 X, 118 

’ 1 The interpretation of the whole passage given above 
follows the authority of Mcdhhiiihi, Govmdiiraja, RullGkn 
snJ RagbavSnandn. For different is the explanation) of 
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g flrvEijfla^siod N^andana* According Cfl theni. the 
tax on grain is here stated to he f in the case of ^Ddrns 
and ; in the me<irVnt£yaft. and the lax on oilier thins:, is 
stated to be 4 i least one karfdptwa oui of twenty, while 
iheanisan^ who work for wages are required 10 pay their 
contribution at the same rate. This explanation tnmy he 
apposed on the folio wing grounds :—t a J dilfcrentia: rates 
of the agricultural tax for the different castes are unknown 
many other authority ; l h J the usual rate or the duly 
on goods ii one*twenrieth which, therefore, cannot be the 
emergency rate os well ; r the minimum limit of 
taxation, Pi:., one kdrfdpapa, is attested hy j vctve ot Wttriu 
quoted :lu Vai, XIX, 31 , 

*• Manu, X. 119-120 

t * Actually, however, Manu prescribes f Vlf. 130 1 three 
alternative rates of the duty, r/i.. £, c and V.* during normal 
limes. 

*■ Ch. 130 

|H For a full account, see the author's//inrfu FoUtlcat 
Theories, 2nd ed., pp, 155-1J8. 

lT Ibid. Ch. 136. 1-2 ** XXI, 14 

1 * filyoglrts in the original, ir. as above by thecorttincti- 
lator. 

" Very similar to the above tv a text of SuVra quoted 
by the unknown commentator in connection with the 
present text. This passage, however, is not found in the 
enisling Safe mult L 
IV, 2.9 

*• In Stiira IV. 2, IK IT. in connection with a classifi¬ 
cation of tings into three grades, we are told that the bad 

fcinc is one who increases hi* revenue out of fines, and out 

of tax from places of pilgrimage and temple 1 - This evidently 
applies to the king who had recourse io such method- of 
exaction during normal times. 

*» P, 5b, J. S. Speyer’s ed 
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CHAPTER VII 


CLASSES EXEMPTED FROM TAX ATION 
- UNTAX ABLE PROPERTY 

In the system nf the law-books ( Smfifa ) and to 
a less extent char of the works on polity ( Mb’ ) by 
far the most important class of persons exempted 
from taxation is the class of Brahmanas, and 
specially the learned Brahma pas. With the rules 
relating to the BrSh mark's immunity are often 
joined together maxims and principles of astonishing 
pretensions on behalf of the favoured class. To 
with the aphoristic law-books, VaSi^[h:i, 1 while 
recommending that the just king may take one-sixth 
nf the wealth from his subjects, expressly makes an 
exception in favour of the Br&hmapas, Elsewhere-' 
Va£i$|ha includes the learned Brahmaga in a list of 
persons who arc immune from taxation ( akara I, 
no doubt, as the commentator remarks, by way 
of emphasising his special claim for exemption. He 
also quotes in this connection a verse of Manu to 
the effect that the learned BrahmaQa, along with 
other specified classes, is not to he liable to the 
fidfem- 3 in justifying the Brahmapa's claim for 
exemption in the first case, Va4i$(ha quotes three 
Vgdjc texts to the effect that the king shares 
one-sixth of the Brahmaija's spiritual merit acquired 
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by the performance of sacrifices and charitable 
works, that the Brfihm3n,i is not to be devoured 
because he makes the VWns prosper ami secures 
immunity from danger, and lastly, that Soma is 
the king of the Brthmmjas. Like Vdisiha, 
Apastamba* includes the learned Brihirupa in a 
list of persons exempted from taxation, while 
Vi$nu a expressly forbids taxes to be levied on the 
Brahma pus on the ground that they pay their tax 
in virtuous acts. 

The rules of the ArtftAiiitfiro. so lar as they go, 
are in accord with those of the Smrtis above men- 
ttoned, The crnittinpbles the king who 

is about to settle a new or re-settle an old territory, 
as making grants of land, that are immune from 
taxes and fines and accompanied with rich gifts, 
to certain classes of Brahmanas : these comprise 
the sacrificial priest, the spiritual preceptor, the 
chaplain (purahUa } and the learned Brahmaija* 
This evidently implies, as we haw already suggested, 
that the lands of the Hrahmaijas were normally 
exempted from taxation. Again, as we have seen 
elsewhere, K.uqiiya, while laving down the methods 
of filling the treasury during emergencies, expressly 
requires that the property of the learned Brahmjpa 
should be exempted from benevolences and tr<*m 
other irregular exactions. We may also mention 
without comment that the Ari/iariTsim elsewhere 
imposes a small fine for the collection of tolls and 
other duties from the Brahma pas. 
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The rule regarding the Brahma pa's immunity 
from taxation receives some further degree of 
development in the metrical Sniftif. According to a 
famous text of Mam*,* the king, even though dying 
from want, must nor collect taxes ( kara ) from 
learned LirAhirntjas, and no Brflhmaijii residing 
within his kingdom should suffer from hunger. 
This is sought o > be justified on the principle of 
quid pro quo, for we are told that the virtuous 
act which the Brahmatja performs daily under the 
king's protection contributes to the increase ot the 
king's life, wealth jnd kingdom. u in the rjjudfinrma 
and ripuddharma sections of the Afu/iJbiiflrctn, as 
we have seen, a practical application of the above 
maxim is given in the form that the king may 
take the wealth of all persons other titan the 
Drlhmapas and ascetics during tunes of distress. 1 “ 
Nftrada 11 introduces an innovation by observing that 
the property of the learned Brahmanas, which is 
required for household use, is exempted from iulka, 
but not that which it> used for purposes uf trade. 
This evidently involves a modification of the earlier 
rule exempting all wealth of the kimed Br&hmana 
from iulka, Byhaspati, 15 on the other hand, contents 
himseirby spying that the kmg should grant houses 
and lands 10 the Brahmapas with immunity from 
taxation. 

Not only is the Brahma 13a contemplated in the 
above to be exempt from taxation, but his property, 
as we have seen, ! ’ is declared by all our author 
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rjtics to be incapable of lapsing to the kini; even 
in the event of complete failure of heirs. In this 
connection, Manu declares 1 * the general rule that 
the Brahmapa's property is never to lie taken by 
the king, while that of other classes may be taken 
over for failure of heirs. We .have further observed 
that the SiRffis from first to last as well is the 
Art has ds Ira Jay down the general rule that when 
a Dr&hmana finds ,t hidden treasure, he La to 
keep the whole of it, while other persons on 
finding the same are to make it over to the king. 
It is in connection with this rule that Mantt 1 r - as 
well as YajftavaIkya J " la>s down the striking doctrine 
that the Brahmai}:j ts the lord of everything- 

Besides the Brahma pas, a miscellaneous group 
of persons is often mentioned in the Smrfsf as 
immune from taxation. Thus in the above-men* 
tinned list of exempted parsons furnished by 
VatSii^i hu 1 ' r are included— 

( 1 ) the king - man | rdtjaputnan ). 

( 2 ) the helpless, 

( d ) one who has renounced the world. 

( 4 } the infant and the old, 

{ 5 ) the young man who is a st udent ( teruna ), 
and 

(6) the newly confined Women, widows who 
return to their former families, maidens 
and wives 'if servants, 

Borne of these classes also figure in the short list 
of persons exempted from iulkd. which Vuiisjha 
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quote, from Mam.," The ln««. ***** 

besides the learned Brahmapa. 

( i ) the infant. 

( 2 ) the messenger *md 

{ 3 ) one who has renounced the world. 

Jib, to the longer bt of Va*«tha. hut not 

identical with it. is the P-up f>I exemp ThuTcW* 

( ckura ) mentioned by Apastambu. com 

prises, besides the leai ned Brthd»(»* 

( t ) women of all classes. 

> { bo vs before attaining the sign of manhood. 

( 3 ) those who live (with preceptors } tor stu . , 
t\\e ascetics who are virtuous. . 

the Madras 'who live by washing the fe*t 

of other classes,' 

the blind, the dumb, the deaf and the 
diseased, and 

those who are forbidden to acquire 
property by the rules of their order. 

On comparing the above two lists ,t 
thcv have more or Jess in common the class ot 
womens’” the infant, the student, and the ^ 
Va*i«ha, however, has in addition the cla^ « 
king s servants, while Apastamba adds that of the 

Madras and some unnamed sects. 

The above rules are reproduced generally on a 
smaller scale in the metrical Sm r tw. In tire list o 
persons exempted by Manu from the payment of M 
raxes aw included* J the blind, the idiot, the ««PP 
who moves with the help of a board and the man 


( 4 ) 

{ 5 } 

<<>) 

P> 



who is seventy years old. These evidently correspond 
to the blind the diseased and the aged persons of 
the earlier lists. Elsewhere* 11 Mann gives a list of 
persons exempted from colls at the rive r~c tossings, 
which comprises, besides the Brahmatja and the 
Vedic student 

< 1 i the woman who has been pregnant lor 
two months or more. 

( 2 ) one who has lefi the order n! householders, 
and 

( 3 ) the hermit- 

With this may be compared the rule ol Vispu 5 * 
who imposes n fine of ten p<inu.t for the collection 
. if iutka from the following 
( t ) the Vedic student, 

( 2 ) the hermit Jn the forest { vanaprastka i, 

(3) the ascetic, 

( 4 ) the pregnant woman, and 
( 3 ) the mendicant monk ( <irtfttim»3rui Jt 

Corning now to the head of unusable property, 
we may first point to the verse of Mamj, quoted by 
VaSistha,- which has been referred to above. It is 
to the effect that the fuifea ( apparently used in the 
general sense of tax ) is not to be imposed inter uiut 
upon articles worth less than one copper coin 
( fjareajwiia ). the earnings of craftsmanship, the 
receipts from ,ilins. the remnant of stolen property 
and the articles required for the performance of 
sacrifice. With this may be compared the narrower 
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rule of the AnfutSastr ** 9 viz., that the iuIJw ( in the 
technical sense of octroi duty ) is not to be imposed 
upon articles required far marriages, for a bride 
going to her husband's place, for presentation, for 
the preforroance of the worship of gods, for the 

ceremony of investiture with the sacred thread and 
so on. It will also be remembered that Manu 
contemplates the exemption of sums less than one 
fejrsriponneven during the king s emergencies,^ 


NOTES 


' I.42-4J 1 XIX, 2J 

J Here iuika must -evidently be understood In the 
general sense of taxes, for among those who are exempted 
from it in the v^Rte text tire mentioned (he infant, the 
messenger, whut is acquired by alms and what is left over 
after robbery and (he tike. For other instances of this 
general sense of the term, see the author's paper 'Same 
Hindu fiscal terms discussed.' toe. eit. 

* Iti JO, 26* 10 * HI. 26-27 * tUl 

*111,20 * VII, I3J 

• In Mann VIJ], 394, (he privilege of exemption from 
ell taxation is extended to the persons attending the teamed 
brahmaas. Elsewhere I VUf, 407 I the Brfihmajga is spocili- 
Cally exempted from payment of toll at the river-crossing* 
The Liner ? uje i:- repeated in Nfir. ( XVIII, 38 ). 

** Above, p, 176 

11 Quot:d in Vivfida-rutnakara. p, | 7 S. Vi rami trad ay a, 
p. 423, end VfEdhava** commentary on P&rfitara, BltL Ind. 
ed., p, 345f, 

“ Quoted. Vtjdda-ratnSkaro , p. 178 
11 See above, p. 145-50. M IX. 189 

*' VIII, 37 “ 11.34 ” XIX, 2>24 

'* See above, p, 182 l * It. 10,26; UM7 

14 The scope of A past/s rule, however. Is more compre¬ 
hensive than Hint of Vsi, 

11 A past, Introduces a limiling quit! tfiea(ion by adding 

the word dhermepaHfy i ‘virtuous') before ueetio, 

” VIII. 394 ** ibid. 4 07 ** V, JJ2 

** XIX, 37 >' 11.21 « Above, p. 175 


CHAPTfR VIII 

revenue administration 

We propose in the present chapter to describe the 
important branch of organisation of <he revenue 
administration such as we find reflected m the 
Hindu technical literature on polity. As usu^t, 
the Arthaimt* gives us a connected and compt*- 
hensive account oi a subject that is treated in the 
sections on polity in the Smjtis in a general and 
almost cursory fashion. Nevertheless, the reference 
in the Smnb. vague and indefinite as they often 

ire ar€ ,,f value as corroborating or supplementing 

the far more detail description of the Arthaltotr* 
tieatise. 

It will be convenient tor us to consider our 
present subject under its two broad and natural 
divisions of central and local administration. 
Beginning with the former, we notice at the outset 
that the king is regarded as the head of the finan¬ 
cial administration, as indeed of other branches as 
wdh The opinion of the theorists, however, was 
divided as regards the proper degree of his immediate 
control over the department of finance. On the 
one hand. Bhamdvija. an old Arthaidittd teacher 
quoted by Kauplya, 1 contemplated the minister 
{ arnatya ) as being vested with the exclusive and 
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entire control over finance-. On the other hand. 
KatlliJya held" that the king should keep under 
htfl control the departments of i he army and treasury, 
for internal troubles were more dangerous than 
external troubles and resembled the danger from 
snakes, A variant of Kautilyas rule occurs in 
Mami,* who declares that the army depends upon 
the minislet f ufnjfyo ). while the treasury and rhr 
countrv depend upon the king, h will Iv observed 
that in either case the immediate control of the trea¬ 
sury is vested in the hands of the king. In thorough 
accord with this rule, the Arth&filJfrc* provides for 
the king s daily audit of income and expenditure 
during the first eighth part of the day, while M,mu # 
enjoins the king'? daily inspection of the income 
and expenditure, the treasury and the like*’ 1 

The ArtAin'aitrj d^nis not specify the ministers 
of rhe State Council ( mantTiru ) as participating in 
the king's work of revenue administration and 
control, But Manu- expressly enjoins that the king 
should frequently consult his ministers f jachivaf ), 
among other things, on affairs relating to the 
treasury ( thana ). the sources of revenue f «mur 
daya ) and the like. On the other hand, the 
Art Was! ra mentions two high officials called the 
jumd/ii)rt.J and the .umnsdkrtiS* who tc practically 
vested with the immediate control <A the whole 
financial .Administration. Both these officers occupy 
an equal status, being included'’ m the grade of 
persons receiving a salary of twenty-four thousand 
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silver coins ( panat b Both also agree in combining 
financial with other functions of a different 
character. 

The samiffiarlil, according to the description of 
his functions in the Arthaittstu^ combined certain 
functions of police and criminal justice with those 
of finance* In the former capacity, he has to watch, 
through the ubiquitous agency of spies, the conduct 
of cultivators* hermits, merchants and superinten¬ 
dents, os well as the movements of thieves, the 
enemies' emissaries and the desperadoes. 10 He has 
also to bring to book thirteen specified classes of 
persons living by underhand means, and either 
banish them or impose a suitable fine. 11 In his 
financial capacity, the sdirttJ/jarttJ s functions practi¬ 
cally extend over the whole range of Slate income 
and expenditure. Thus, in the first place, he has, 
as we have seen elsewhere, to took after seven 
specified constituents of State income, viz,, the 
groups technically called the fortified city ( duTga ). 
the country-part ( r&stra ), the mines, the irrigation 
works, the forests* the herds, and the trade-routes. 
In the same context v. e are told that the saniflliui'}..* 
should look .ifter six other branches of business, 
viz., those technically called Vhai is to be done 
( karciniyam ), ’what is done* ( dddhum ), ’what 
remains to be done* ( itsam}, income ( )* 

expenditure { uyuyo ) and the balance ( nil - 1 )- In 
these ways, so runs the conclusion of the chapter, 1 ' 
the aimafidfia should raise the revenue, increasing 
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the j net-line -md diminishing the expenditure, 
while counteracting the reverse. In so far ns the 
san\$h&rUL'% methods of supervision over the groups 
called ’country-part' and ' trade-route* ire concerned, 
they att explained by Kautiiya in annthej placed 
to which reference has been made already. There we 
are told that the should in eiTect prepare 

a great revenue-roll of the kingdom specifying the 
J,ihds exempted from the revenue ami thus* Ji iblc 
to service m lieu of the same, as well as the receipts 
from the villages under the sevcr.il heads of rice, 
cattle, bullion, forest-produce and forced labour. 
Under his direction the gaptx ( ' Revit-retufsehipr ) 
is to prepare various registers and census-lists of the 
villages. Furthermore', spies disguised as merchants 
should inspect, obviously under the samSharUl's 
direction, the amount and value of the various 
specified classes of royal merchandise, as well as the 
expenses that are incurred for foreign merchandise 
that is obtained m return for rhe same, in addition 
to die above duties. th«. sJtnaJmrfdV lastly, has t > 
raise the revenue for the king's treasury during grave 
emergencies. On such occasions his agent* -re to 
ctiUeCL benevolences ( prdtinyas } from the cultiva¬ 
tors and other classes of peisona, .ind he is expected 
as a last resort to hive recourse to the compulsory 
raising of additional crops by the cultivators.** 

The iimmdJulta seems from the description of 
his duties to combine the v^nrk ■ 1 OinstruClii-ii ( and 
superintendence) til certain government buildings 
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will! that of deposit of various articles m the royal 
storehouse. Thus in the chapter relating to the 
duties of this officer, 1 * we are told that the «inm- 
dhatd should look after the erection of the treasury 
{ fco^ugrJt* h the warehouse ( panyagrhd ). the store¬ 
houses for grains {ItotfhdgXTct) and for foresi- 
products f feti^ivoi-rJid j. the armoury ( nymi/iilgilw ), 
ihe court of justice ( dfartmutiiiyo /. the secretariat 
( mahamdtriya } and the jail ( fiafldfrdtuigiiru }• l his 
ts accompanied by a series of minute directions 
relating to the construction of the buildings. In 
the same connection, we are told that the sotnuftstS 
with his stafl of clerks is to receive into the 
treasury new as well as old gems, articles of great 
as well as of little value and forest-products (feupyuj 
he is tn receive money that h.ts been tested by the 
examiner of coins: he should also receive new rice 
as well as merchandise, and even weapons. Special 
precautions are enjoined upon him for ensuring 
receipts of goods of the proper quality. What 
amount of expert knowledge was expected from 
him will uppedt from the concluding statement* 
namely, that he should be so much conversant with 
revenues derived from the interior as well as outside 
of the kingdom, as to be able to furnish information 
for the preceding hundred years, and show the 
resulting balance- This remarkable passage seems 
to suggest the existence of a regular system of annual 
statistical returns of the Slate revenue. 

Some further light is thrown U|>on the respective 


function* of the annatart a Lind the ittwidhsia by a 
discussion regarding the relative seriousness of 
iheir oppressions- 1 ’ 1 According' to an unnamed 
ArthaSiiilra teacher. the fttfinidtaui oppresses the 
twople through the non-acknowledgment of what 
has been performed by othe is mJ by mean* of 
fines, 1 ? while the Jiimiitarta presiding over his 
officers receives only the revenue brought before 
him. According to Kaufilya, on the other hand, 
the sannidtafiJ receives only what has been prepared 
by others, and must be brought into the royal 
treasury, 1 ” but the itunnhartil first provides for 
his own interest, and then serves or ruins the 
interest of the king, and he acts arbitrarily as 
regards the collection of foreign goods. 1 * 

Below the sitndhartd and the jjrmidiiutJ, who 
ire entrusted with the supervision of the entire 
revenue administration, stands, in the scheme of the 
ArthoSastm. a class of adhyaksas I superintendents. 
'Aufsehcr' )■ They arc charged with specific 
departments of administration usually involving the 
collection or receipt of distinct branches of revenue. 
The second book of the Arlfcoiartro, which bears 
the significant title of 'Duties of the superintendents, 
mentions a list of no less than twenty-eight'" 
such officers in charge of as many departments. 
This list consists of the superintendents of— 

1 . The ‘Accounts office 3 , Mines. 

{ ahsapatala ), Metals. 

2. The Treasury, 5. The Mint. 
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tx Sail. 

7. Gold. 

8 . The storehouse for 
grains. 

9 . The royal mvrchart- 
dise- 

10 . Forest produce. 

! 1 The armoury. 

12. Weights and mea¬ 
sures of capacity. 

13. Measurement of time 
•ind place. 

14. Tolls and octroi 

Julies. 


15, Spilining ami Weaving. 

16 . Agriculture. 

J? Intoxicating drinks, 

IS. Slaughter-house. 

19. Courtesans, 

20 Shipping. 

21. Cattle. 

22. Horses. 

23. Elephants. 

24. Chariots. 

25 Infantry, 

26. Seals and passports, 

27. Pastures. 

28 Religious institutions. 


In addition i<> the above. the Ardiaitfstin elsewhere 
mentions the superintendents of— ■ 

Elephant-forests, 

Trade ( samsthA )■ 

Gambling, 
jails. 

Ports. 


3. 
2 . 
X 

4. 

5. 


To these haw to be added other officers evidently 
of a lower rank, whose duties involve the collection 
of specific branches of revenue. Such. «?. are 
the etttApAla ('boundary officer/ 'Grenzaufeehef !, 
the nctdjpdhi ( ’guardian of river*- ). chmtiTdjfti 
{’catcher of thieves'}, the tanka {ferry man Jl and 
the ssttHWtTttifetf (State goldsmith ). 
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In go far as the revenue functions of the officers 
above mentioned ore concerned, they have been 
dealt with, it is believed, with sufficient fullness in 
the foregoing pages, But a few additional points 
may be here noticed. The Arthasdstra mentions 
in -me place - 1 a curious? list oj lout tests, viz., 'the 
virtue-test, 'the wealth-test ‘the lust-test. and ‘the 
fear-test’, which the king should apply for nut king 
selections out of the general body of officials 
f nnuitya ). in so far as the officers relating to the 
revenue admin is trad' >n a/e concerned, it is ol interest 
to note that the Artha£$$irti contemplate-; the 
employment of those purified by the wealth-test in 
the collective work of the mmdhattd and the 
smtmdhutii. while those who have tailed in .til the 
tests -ire to he employed in mines, forests and the 
Sfcjte workshops. However crude the methods of 
selections may appear to out modern eyes, they at 
leasl involve the application oi a sound principle, 
namely, that of specialisation of functions for iht 
State officers* 

The /Irf/faiustru mentions in connection with 
nearly all the above-mentioned functionaries set* 
of rules relating to what may be called the wt ikintr 
of the departments concerned These rules often 
remind us, in thetr studied reference to detail and 
even in the use ol various technical terms. «f the 
administrative manuals relating to the various 
departments of governments that are in vogue in 
India at present.* J This comparison may serve 
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to show the high degree of technical advancement 
which the administrative machinery had reached 
at least in the theoretical works on polity m 
ancient India- 

We look in vain in the Smrfh for analogues 
of the offices with distinct titles and dearly defined 
duties that are mentioned in the Artfcoi4str4- Bui 
B few general parallels may be traced. Mairu-* 
mentions superintendents ( adhyah?as ) ol various 
kinds who are to supervise the acts oi persons 
performing the king's business. Elsewhere- 14 he 
mentions officials ( am Ulyas ) having, among other 
things, the merit of being well qualified to collect 
the revenue. Yij&avalkya® 5 likewise refers to superin¬ 
tendents who -ire required lo apply themselves to 
the work of income and expenditure. Along wnli 
these may be mentioned the ’trusted persons or 
'officials' whom the king, according to VipjU"” and 
the Mahdhhawa . 37 t* to employ in mines, tolls 
iincl ferry duties, salt-works and elephant-forests. 
They may also be compared with 'the brave, the 
high-born, the skilful <KWl the pure ministers, who 
according to Manu, 3 * should be employed on work 
connected with the revenue, tmeh as mines and Stale 
factories. In the above, the superintendents broadly 
correspond to the class of officials called by the 
same title in the Arth&ffisba, while the other officials 
who are placed in charge of mines, factories and 
the like, represent the superintendents specifically 
connected >o the Arthaivstra with those branches. 
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Among other classes of officials in the Sniftis, 
-<yc may mention the trusted persons whom MamJ IV 
requires the king to appoint for the collection of 
the annual agricultural tax ( fiafi ), as well as 
the administrative agents (vyUpft&s 1 whom 
YajhiVtdkya, 311 contemplates as daily bringing over 
money to the king for deposit m the treasury. 
The MakShktitaUi * 1 also mentions accountants 
( gtinakas ) and the clerks ( iefefiufeus ) whose duty 
is to perform the daily work in connection with 
income and expenditure. 

Coming to the head of 1'x^ii revenue admrnistra- 
lion, it will be sufficient for our present purpose to 
confine our attention to its most important branch, 
namely, that concerned with the administration of 
rhe land-revenue. The AxthaSasiTH, as we have 
seen, 713 lis-ts a chain of officers called the gapas and 
the stjftilnifeus, of whom the former, being placed in 
charge of five or ten villages, are required to prepare 
various registets and census-lists, while the latter, 
being in charge of one-fourth oi the kingdom, are 
required to do the same for their wider jurisdiction 
We have also observed how the /IrtJia^asfru content- 
plates a class of inspectors as checking the lists of 
the gopar for selected villages to which they are 

deputed by the sartinharUU 

To these wc have- now to add another class ol 
officers called the pradtiffs ( 'Poliisci-oder Stmt- 
richter’). who are expected to look after the 
fulfil mem of duties and the forcible collection vi 


the from Lhe stations of the gopa and the 

$thmilta As the prdrfcdrt in 'h Arthdi&sira 
are essentially concerned with the functions of 
police and criminal justice, it would seem that 
the help -if the executive was sought for the 
collection of land-revenue, when it was withheld 
by the cultivators. It is possible mat the collec¬ 
tion rtf the revenue was normally left in the 
hands of the revenue officers properly so called. 
In connection with the present point, it may be 
noticed that the gvpa and the jctliiinifen share with 
the pradestf in the exercise of police functions, 
With the gvpa and the jthu minis, we are told in 
one place, the pradeftf is to fol1 1 -w tht- track'd 
thieves outside the capital city, while the nftifarilw 
( ‘City superintendent’ ) is to do the same within 
the limits of the capital. On the other hand, the 
Artiut&Erfro is strangely silent about Lhe revenue 
functions of the village headman, who is mentioned 
several times’* under the titles of gtjmihd. jffiJTntt- 
lirifu, gramniTtlmin and gramn-mukhya. 

The territorial divisions in the ArthafUsirti. 
mentioned in connection wirh the gopas and the 
iffijnifeds. are independent of the administrative 
divisions nf the kingdom into groups of &00 t 400. 
200 and 10 villages, which are specified elsewhere. 1 * 1 
On the Other hand, the Sttg'lir art* acquainted with 

only one series of tcrriiorial divisions designed Mr 

the purpose * 4 general administration. The scheme, 
as we learn ftdm parallel passages in Manu. J " -nd 
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the MahnbhariiJii ' comprises irroups of 100* 20,10 
and l villages which are under a suitable head. 
Here it * i tS be uhsetYed th ; basis ■! I he w hole 
structure is die village headman who is almost 
completely ignored in the Art/utitutT^u Another 
difference between the system of the Smylis and 
the AHbaiBstu t Ik'S. ,»& wc .dull prescnrtv see, in 
the fact that white the official land-holding which 
is mentioned in connection with these officers is 
apparently enjoyed in lull ownership in the former 
case, it amount r- a mere usufruct m the Utter. 1 * 
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NOTES 


* VTII. 1 * VIII, 1 1 VII, 65 

* 1.19 1 VIH.419 

' Wij- similarly, while fix ina the kmg'v daily routine, 
sci* apart f I. 317 J a portion of the day for his Inspection 
of die income and expenditure. 

■ VII. 56 

• Tr. Hi ‘treasure’ or ’finance minister 1 ( M onah a n . 
Early History, p. 43 ’Rcich^c ha trver waiter’ f M„ p. 77 
etc, ), 

• kau?.. V, 2 l * Ibid, U, 35 11 Ibid. IV, 4 

*■ ibid, II, fi 11 U, 35 

" C/. above, pp, 167-16^ ,T 11.5 J * Ka«^VIII.4 
17 The above follows [he tr, of M-f p. 511 ) who aptly 
com parts A fta*id u fandiyaydbiiyum with the same term 
occurring in Kant Vlf. 6. ax the lechnteal dtsign.ition of 
the violation of an agreement already made. Other tre- 
are ‘wetl er j die Vnrrate • fchlerhaft tverden und i ugrundc 
jieben liisst' ( Sinn, p. 210 ) ; ‘spoiling works and inflicting 
fines’ i Sh. ):*by attributing defects to manufactured 
articles like ornaments and =o forth, and imputing lapse 
of time’ (Gitij. J- M.'s explanation i 1 - the simplest and most 
natural. 

1 ' Tr. 4- 1 - above by M. Oilu*r trs. ire ‘tier xannidhatr 
empfungt da\ was in den sebatz kornmen soil, nttebdem 
e> dutch and ere in | ferititn j Ztisiand gcbrucht worden 
ist* i Stein, ioc. tit. ) , ‘the sarw-.dhdra receive-, only such 
articles suitable for ad miss ton into the royal treasury as 
ate certified by examiners* ( Gan. !. 

** The above follows the trs. of Stein and M. Other 
irs. of the last extract are ‘proceeds as he pieces to «i*e 
the property of others' (Sb.) and 'because he is h«^ own 
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mailci i*s regards ilie collection of l»«S* f Gbb. )* 

si The list in Mennheta ( Early History, p. V ) has only 

jweruy-si* rtoineft* 

** If 10 

” To lake one sinking example., the group of 'forest 
produce*, kupya ) in the ArthaUptre ■ 11.17) comprise*, 
‘limben and bamboo* of difFetenl kinds, canes and other 
creepers, barks and fibres, leaves and flowers, medicinal roots 
and fruits, hides and skins, bone*. sinews leeth. horns hoofs 
and latte of various ultima Is, utensils of enne. bark and 
day. charcoal, ashes, firewood und fodder, wild beasts, and 
birds for menagerie*', bevides certain metals, such as iron, 
tin. lead and copper ■ Monafcm, Early &&IOry, p. 5* ). With 

this r/. ImI,an Forest lot, tm. Sec. 2 : Forest produce 

includes—r a > the following, wheilicr found la or brought 
Trom a forest or nos. ihat is to my.—limber, charcoal, 
caoutchouc, catechus, wood-oil. resin, natural varnish, bark. 
Jttc, tmtfiua flowers, mohua seeds. royrobolanS. and f A v the 
following, when found in or brought from a forest,—! I > 
trees and leaves, flowers and fruits, and all olf| d parts or 
produce, nor hereinbefore mcnliofied, oftiws, U .'plant* 
flot being trees I including gra-;„ cittpeu. weeds and moss >, 
and all parts or produce Of such plant*, f HI) wild animal- 
and skins, tusks boras. bones, ilk. cocoons, honey und 
v, a * and all other parrot produce of iijimuh. ' i* re¬ 
surface soil, rock end mineral ( including Iimc-sionc. 
laterile. mraerttl oflg and all products of mines or quarries/ 
** VII, SI dl Vlt, bf> l * 1*322 

»* |U, 16 if Xll.fi?, 2® 

»• VII. 62 VII, SO ** t»SI 

11 11, 5.72 l * Above, pp. 61 -*3 

** KAryakorttipam in the original, explained ns above 
by M. According to Giw>., if ihe work of exlirpaihtg 

the thorns, as explained in K*u|, JV, h Baiipragraham, 
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according to IIha n. means eilhci the forcible collection -«f 
the revenue accruing to and withheld from the king, et 
else ‘ubjugarinn of the chiefs of the villnges anil lire 
kingdom- The first jherititivc is adopted hi Stein f pp. 

'and M. i p. 228 ). Wft have tiled the phrase in 
the sense of forcible collect ton of rite specific tot colled 
the bait, 

" I V t 6 i(J | IV. 4 : Ibid 13 <1- I 

11 VII, II5-IJ7 *’ XlT, 87, 3*^ 

'* Besides the above, .i group of live t -llagc Officials !• 
mentinned by the commentator NljnfcAQfha • or Sfahd,. II. 
5. 18 5. This consists of the praiaisS, the lamiharrt, the 
smnWiaid. the clerk. nn<l the witness. Titcte seem.- to be 
no Authority for fhi* statement. Tire first three otlicuti at 
un> rale arc ivcll-knou n io the Arlhni&jtra O' Itiaii officer* 
if the central administration. 
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APPENDIX 

the branches of state expenditure 

The most systematic classification of the heads cf 
State expenditure that is found in the Hindu 
technical literature on polity occurs in a chapter 
of the Arfftujfiljtrfl relating to the collection oi 
re venue by the sam2kart& J There we arc intro¬ 
duced to a body of expenditure,' Ai*gabenJc«rper 
f vyttyAiaYifdm) consisting of eighteen specified 
Hems as follows : 

( 1 } Whirl is required tor worship of the gods 
and the king’s ancestors, as well as for gilts. 

(2) What is given as present on occasions of 
auspicious prayers by the priests. 

( J ) The royal seraglio. 

I 4 ) The royal kitchen, 

( 5 ) Expenses for employment of messengers, 
G esandtena u fwand, 1 

f b ] The royal storehouse, 

( 7 ) The armoury, 

{ 6 ) The warehouse for merchandise, 

(<*) The Eftoruhouse for forest produce 

( kupyagfka ). 

( in ) The State workshops, J Vera rbei tins gswerks- 
tflitcn.’ 

(11 ) Forced labour ( vifti ) 


{ |2. 13 14 and 15) Maintenance of infantry, 

cavalry, chariots and elephants, 

( 16 ) The State herds. 

{ i7 } Preserves for wild and domestic animals, 
birds and snakes, 

( IS ) Storing places for wood -md !vi>- 
The above classification, it will be noticed, has 

still less scientific value than the paralkl classifica¬ 
tion of the constituent elements oi the ‘body ol 
income.' which occurs in the same chapter. In 
fact it gives us a list ( which is far from being 
exhaustive ) of the branches of State expenditure, 
without the least pretence to their arrangement 
according to cognate types- Among its points ol 
special interest may be mentioned ( a ) the relatively 
large number of items comprising what may be 
called the personal expenditure of the king, which 
shows how largely the State was identified with 
the king, and {li ) the inclusion of forced labour 
jn the list of items of expenditure, and not, as 
might be expected, among those of income. For the 
xe^t, it may be rem.irked that the items mentiontfa 
m the foregoing list are not in general matched by 

those found in the Smffis. 

Not only does the ArtftaJUtrn give us the 
most systematic classification of the heads of State 
expenditure, but it presents the completest account 
of one of its most imporfcani branches, which relates 
to the upkeep of the royal establishment. This 
forms the subject of ,i whole chapter bearing the 
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title of ’maintenance of the people in the king's 
service.'* The king, we are first told, should 
secure the performance of serv ices out of one-fourth 
of the revenue ( samudayapdda ) according to the 
capacity of his kingdom, or else by engaging the 
agents on terms sufficient to attract them. In 
other words, one-fourth of the revenue ss in general 
to be spent upon the maintenance <-f the kings 
establishment. This is immediately followed by 
a list of various persons on the royal establishment 
arranged according to grades of salaries as 
follows 


fst grade. 4S/J00 ( panels ) 

Sacrificial priest, spirit uj I preceptor, minister 
i mnnrrtn ). chaplain ( purohna ), commander - 
in-chief ( >vndp<xti ), Crown Prince. Quccn- 
Mother. and Queen-Consort. 

2nd grade, UfiOft ( panes ) 

Doorkeeper { dauttfrikd ). keeper of the seraglio, 
piufostf ( Leiter,’ Chd der Pioniertruppcn *J. 
$omdWt<>. and samidhfitS, 

Jrd grade, t?ftOQ ( portos j 

Royal princL-. the prince's ntnsc, the captain 
(1. the city judge,* the officer-in- 
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charge of rhc State workshops ( fcarrfitfntdrd h 
the Council of ministers, the superintendent 
} f the country-part { rsstrap^ln ) and the 
boundary -officer, 

M grudt-. 8 , 0 O(< ( puna- ) 

The heads ot' corporrtrions { ire.nUnukhya K the 
officer in charge of elephants- cavalry, and 
chariots, and the prnde.sff ( ’Sir at rich ter ). 


jth grade. 4.000 ( perms J 
The superintendents ( ndiiynfe^ J °f mfintrv. 

cavalry. chariipi|S and dephanit, as vue ^ as T ^ e . 

guardian? of forests of useful products and of 
elephant-forests. 


nth grade. 2,0oG f pa\ux ) 

The Wageumann' ( rethihn). the elephant- 
trainer. the physician, the trainer of horses, the 
carpenter and the breeder of animals. 

7th tirade. fjOGO { parns) 

The fortune-tester ( JrtrUiririJhi ). the interpreter 
of omens f rwtimiftifeii j, the astrologer ( man- 
hrirrifea I, rhe reciter of the puraruis. bards 
and minstrels, the ptmditta'i assistants, and all 
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superintendents; also the king's charioteers 
and spies of five specified classes. 

Intermediate grade, between t,OQO and 500 ( punai ) 

Officials 'wh- are Aryans, 1 teachers, learned 
men, and other specified classes. 

tfffc grade. 300 ( paiuis ) 

Skilled infantry and the group of accountant*, 
derks and so forth ; ;ijso village servants 
(gTilma-bhiiakt!, ). three ipecitktl classes of 
spies, and mendicant women. 

The list descends to gnules of 250. 120, 60, lit and 
even less pattas. but it is unnecessary to mention 
them here. What is of more interest is that the 
Artfafttstru further requires the superintendents in 
charge of groups of 100 and 1000 oStdah to 
provide fur payment of food and wages to them- 
In the same context, we are told that the provision 
of food should be made on the scale of one adhtika 
( J measure of capacity > corresponding to the 
money payment of sixty pa$ns. With regard to 
those who die in the king's service, it is further 
laid down that their wives and children should 
receive food and wages, while the infants, the aged 
,md the diseased among them should receive the 
king's favour, and gifts and honours should be 
bestowed upon them on occasions of death, disease 
and child birth in the family. 
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In connection with the items of expenditure 
mentioned above, a few important points may be 
noticed. First, Wt have to mention the enormous 
importance of the roie played by the priests of 
the royal establishmnii. The sacrificial priest the 
spiritual preceptor and the king's domeattc chaplain, 

K* included in the first grade of oificia Is, occur 

ing the same status as the Crown Prince, thr Queen 
Mother and the Queen Consort. The AnluitdsUa, 
moreover, contemplates, as we have seen elsewhere, 
the grant ol revenue-free lands to the same persons 
;n the time of the colonisation of tracts by the 
king. A gain we may observe that the supenmen 
dents, the accountants and so forth together with rhe 
physicians and the trainers of elephants and horses, 
who are here included in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, also receive grants of lands without 
the right of sale or mortgage from the king in the 
same circumstances. This mixed method of remune¬ 
ration in cash and by means of land-grants, as we 
have elsewhere pointed out, was likewise characteris¬ 
tic of the jaigir system of the Mughal emperors. 

Besides describing the expenses of the royal 
establishment in the chapter above mentioned, the 
Artfutfastra elsew here refers to other items of Stiite 
expenditure, A few of time may be noticed 
below : — 

7. Gi/fs to Brdhmamr,- In connection with thr 
arrangements for settling new and old territories, 
we are told that the king is to make grants ot 


revenue-free la nek accompanied with rich gifts in 
the sacrificial priest, the spiritual preceptor, ihc 
domestic chaplain (putohita) and the learned 
Brahma pas. He is further required 10 grant forests 
suited for Veda study and for the performance of 
.Som<s sacrifices to the Brahma nas our of lands unfit 
for cultivation. Out of the same source he is to 
provide hermitages amounting to a gorutd 1, measure 
for the ascetics, 

2. Relief of ihc sick, the aged mid the helpless. 
According to Kauplya, 7 the king is to maintain 
the infants, the aged, the diseased, the distressed 
■mil the helpless ; hr i*. also to support the women 
who have not yet given birrh in children, and to 
the children that are born of them, evidently when 
they are in a helpless condition. 

3. Funtine relief. While describing* the mea¬ 
sures to he taken for counteracting providential 
calamities, Kaufiivi mentions that during famine 1 , 
the king should give away seeds and provisions, 
or start relief works on forts ( nr fortified cities ) 
and irrigation works, nr distribute food among the 
people. 

To the elaborate Jtst of Slate Functionaries 
arranged according to their grades of salaries 
described a bow the Smffii offer no parallel But 
they show from time to time a few analogies. 
Menu, e. g., gives us“ art interesting wale of remu¬ 
neration of the kings servants as follows;— 

The lowest class...one puna a day. one 


ill 



drona measure of grain 
every month, and one 
piece of clothing every 
six months. 

The highest class..,,.six paries a day, six 

drona; 4 month, and six 
cloths every six months. 

With this may be compared the scale of sixty 
prtiuij for one ildJtdtiJ measure in the At 1110.4331*<*. 

A much more Interesting example is furnished by 
the scale of remuneration of the officers in charge 
of local administration mentioned in parallel passages 
of Manu and the MdiaWiJircihiT 1 This may lx- 
shown in tabular lor in -is follows . - 

1 Lord of ten villages...one fculti of land, i.e. » as 

much land as can be 
cultivated by twelve 
oxen. 

2, Lord of twenty villages.rive fcuhu of land- 

3 , Lord of one hundred villages..one village. 

4„ Lord of one ihouKiJiid vi!!uyc$* ++ ...om" ton'll* 

** 

Not only do the Smytis attempt to fix up the 
rates of remuneration of certain classes of State 
officers, they also refer in general terms to other 
branches of expenditure as well, 3 * These may be 
■conveniently arranged as follows :— 

/. Gi/ts to BrdJnrjuniir.--In Gautama. 3 the 
learned Brahmapa (imriya J heads the list of 
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persons who are to be maintained by the king 
Apastamba 1 * recommends the king to make gifts of 
fields and money to the Brahmn^as without detriment 
to hi* own men. According to Vi?Qii 1 1 » the king 
should make gifts of land and money of all kinds to 
ihe £rahmsoaa. Both Mami 1 * and Yajhavalkya 17 
declare that money given bi the king to the 
B&tunagas is an imperishable ireasure. A sort 
of climax is reached in the section on polity in the 
/Igm-purtfritf, 1 * where we arc told that the king is 
constantly to deposit half of his revenue into his 
treasury, and bestow the other half upon the 
Brahman as. 

2. Reliej of the poor, (lie rick *ind the destitute- 
In Gautaims list of persons who are to be 
maintained by the king arc included, besides the 
learned Brahmanas. those, although not Br.thmatias. 
who .ire incapable of earning their livelihood, those 
who are immune from taxes and temporary ( Vedic ) 
.students. T<> the same effect runs a passage in the 
Mahdbharata" inculcating that the king should 
support like a father the blind, the dumb, the lame, 
the defective in limb as well as those who have 
renounced the world. 3 " 

i, Pensions—According to Vafstta* 4 ’ the king 
is t*. maintain the wive* of soldiers slain m battle. 
With this may be compared the much more 
general rule of the ArtAdiiisfrii requiring the king 
to provide food and wages, tor the wives and 
children of those dying in his service- 
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/. Salaries of soldiers *—A passage common to 
the Mahtbkarata and the Kamay-apo. 22 and no doubt 
derived bv both from a common source, impresses 
upon the king the necessity of giving proper food 
and wages to the troops at the due time, for if 
the time for payment is passed, those who Jive 
upon fund rincF wages become greatly angered with 
their master* and this is declared to be a grt-n 
evil, With thiv may be compared the rule in the 
Atthasastro, relating to the provision of food and 
wages for the troops. 

Turning to the later works on polity, wc may 
mention that the Nltivilkytfmrtflni of the Jaitw 
Somadcva mentions 5 *’' that the king should bestow 
lands amounting to .i gftridu measure upon the 
gixb and the brahmatjas. This clause, unless it 
is a faulty imitation of the original passage in the 
Arthaiastro. must have tended to limit the religi¬ 
ous endowments to a greater extent than before. 
Another passage of the Nitivaltyfflnftam 11 enjoins 
by implication that the king should accumulate 
grain as a provision against famine. We may 
compare with this a text of Nlrada quoted by the 
commentator on the above to the effeci that the 
king should distribute grain among his subjects 
when a famine breaks out. 

Of much greater interest than the above is the 
account of the well-known mediaeval work *<n 
polity called the Stdminlf: It gives us, in the first 
place, two distinct lists of what may be called the 
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budget of State expenditure, The first 115 which, 
we are told, is to apply to a feudatory chief and so 
forth, and not to those of lesser rank, is a* follows :— 


1. 

Army .... 

.... 1 erf the 

2, 

Gins ... •**, 

^ ditto. 

3, 

Principal officers 



( prakriut s « ) 

... Vj ditto. 

4. 

Heads of departments 



( ficdiiktirini ) 

- f . A ditto. 

5. 

King's personal 



expenditure 

... ^ ditto. 

6. 

Balance to be deposited 



in treasury 

... £ ditto. 


The second form of the Stare budget" 7 is fixed for 
the month, and is declared to ipply to kings with 
an annual income of 100,000 ( gold or sdver > coins 
( harms }, Jt comprises rhe following items :— 

1. Necessaries, gilts, and king's personal 


2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5 . 


6 , 


7. 

8 , 


expenses .. 1.500 karsas. 


Clerks 

100 

Ministers.... 

300 

The Royal family. 

300 

Gifts to learned men ... 

2W 

Cavalry, horses and 


infantry 

400 

Elephants, camel*, 


bullocks and military 


engines f ualas ) . . 

400 

Balance to be deposited 


in treasury 

1,500 
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In the above, Nos. b and 7 of the latter list 
evidently correspond to No, J of the former, while 
the second and the fifth items of the former group 
are comprised in the first item of the second. This 
comparison shows that the amount of expenditure 
in the latter case, under the heads of army as well 
as gifts and the king’s personal expenses, is very 
nearly the same as that in the former, viz., one-half 
and one-sixth respectively. Further, it will be 
observed that the proportion of the saving in the 
latte case, vis., JfH n * 3r| V correspond to the 
figure for the former case, viz,, one-sixth, On the 
other hand, the sum spent in the first list upon the 
official establishment, vis-, one-sixth is very much 
higher than the corresponding sum in the second. 
vis.. 

Next to its statement of the budgets of annual 
expenditure, which stands unique in the Hindu 
technical literature, may be mentioned J text o! (he 
SttJmrnttt** regarding the legitimate heads of State 
expenses. There we arc told that the accumulation 
of revenue which is made for the maintenance of 
troops and the subjects, and for the performance 
of sacrifice, confers happiness upon the king both 
here and hereafter, while its collection for other 
purposes causes suffering to him ■ what is accumu¬ 
lated only for the "Wife and children and for personal 
enjoyment leads to hell and does not produce 
happiness hereafter. 


NOTES 


1 If, € 1 V,2 

* Gaij. takes if in the cerise of infantrj-commando, 
hut illisi* contradicted by the mention of pmfiku, tenSpati 
and nay aka as different rank* in the army in Kaut.. X.6. 

♦ taurfrvy&'fah&rika id the original. Sit* lakes ll in 
the sense of the olticcr in chili gc of the town and I he 
superintendent of law at commerce. Thiv is negatived by 
lha fact that ihc corresponding term occurs in ASoU'v 
inscriptions ns the title of a single olficinL 

• Kau^ II. 1-2 

*■ Gorwta, as fat an the bellowing ft a cow enn be 
heard*, is the name of a land-measure in Kauj., JJ. 20 . Cf L 
the ex pin* of the unknown com ml. on W\th&kydmrtam f 
XIX, 24 garuttipwmuna yoruimn goiawdo ytlvanmutrdydm 
hhumaii irayatt i&vanmatrd. 

t u,i - |v, 3 * Vtl,i:S-l26 l * V, 7 

n Mann, VII, llS*m ; Maha„ XII, rtft. 6*. While the 
nbove scale is men lion ed by Mami, that of the MthtibMrata 
shows minor differences. 

■- The liptc idea of Icgirimote heads of Stale expend*- 
ture in summed up in a passage of the Bam&ywa i ll. 100. 
55 ) i w herc the question is inked whether the wealth of the 
Slate is spent upon the worship of gods and ancestor*. upon 
the Bruhmoijiis and the guests, and upon the troops and 
allies. 

ii x,9 14 If, 10.2b. t ** III. «1.84 

la vil. 82 17 t.StS M CCXXIH. I4 

14 bfahe.. II. 5.124 

>* A past, f II, 10. 26 . 22 - requires the king to support 
women and girl* who have been defiled. 

** XIX, 20 
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*' Mtiha.. II, $. 4S-49 : Mm. t II, iOQ. 32-35 
« XIX, 24 VUI, b 

*» 1,316-317 

lS A list of ter fwrtk'fw of the king consisting of the 
Chaplain* the minister, the Judge and m» forth occur* in 
Sutra f H, 69-70 ) 

' T IV. 7,15-27 11 TV. 13-4 
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PART til 


A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
REVENUE SYSTEM IN NORTHERN INDIA 
c. 3110 B C.—A, a 






CHAPTER t 


INTRODUCTORY—THE MAURYA PERIOD 

In the foregoing section we have attempted to 
investigate the ancient Indian revenue system in 
.the light of notices in the literature of law and 
polity which, however much they represent a 
ijencritl tradition of financial administration, 
undoubtedly have their basis in the historical 
conditions of the past. It will now be our endeav¬ 
our ro examine another set ,v f facts which are 
drawn from the actual history of Slates and 
dynasties, and attempt with their help to trace 
(he historical development of the Indian revenue 
system in ancient times. 

While it is undoubtedly desirable to include 
ihe Northern Indian da Li well is those of the 

Deccan md Southern India in a comprehensive 
survey of the ancient revenue system*,, It has been 
found necessary in the present work to confine our 
attention to the northern evidence .done for the 
sake of practical convenience. Hie records of the 
South arc collectively very large in extent, far 
exceeding those of the North. But this very 
amplitude of mat cm I forbids their inclusion in a 
general his tor teal survey of Indian revenues at least 
for the present. Again, the revenue systems of 


the South, while resembling those of Northern 
India in their broad outline, present many dis¬ 
tinctive features in the details, which alone would 
justify their independent treatment. Lastly, many 
of the technical terms used in the Kanarese and the 
Tamil tracts of the South are obviously derived 
from the local vernaculars, so that a knowledge of 
the South Indian languages i> indispensable for 
their proper elucidation. 

The difficulties of our task even with this 
limitation are numerous and important, The 
evidence, such as it is. consists mainly of the 
formulae of the land-grants of kings specifying the 
immunities bestowed, and the privileges conferred, 
upon the grantees. This is supplemented b\ 
occasional notices of foreign travellers and references 
to historical events in the general literature, Now 
not only is the record of the land-grants fragmen¬ 
tary and imperfect tn the extreme, as it necessarily 
deals with the revenues and other charges Imposed 
upon the agricultural land alone, and sped tits 
only the chief items as illustrative examples, but 
the terms mentioned in these records are often 
obscure and difficult n interpret. Moreover, the 
formal nature of the documents is a possible source 
-if difficulty, since the points mentioned therein 
may well refer not to actual conditions of adminis¬ 
tration, but i rj a mere legal tradition. Nor. again, d** 
the notices of the foreign travellers help to simplify 
the problem, for not only arc they expressed in 


too general terms to be of much value for a 
precise historical investigation, but they arc 
often vitiated by obscurities and ambiguities of 
expression. 

One conspicuous example of the dearth of 
material that we have just mentioned is the complete 
silence of our sources regarding the statistics of 
ancient Indian revenue systems. In this respect 
the ancient period of Indian history presents a 
mournful contrast as compared with the mediaeval 
period which is illumined with statistical returns 
of revenue* furnished by official and semi-official 
sources, as well -is the observations of contem¬ 
porary European travellers. In these circumstances, 
it is impossible to at tempi for the early period a 
detailed development of the revenue system of any 
region, such as has been done with eminent success 
with regard to the Mugb.il empire. 

Beginning our historical survcy of the revenue 
systems of Northern India with the time of the 
Maury a emperors ( c. 333-185 B. C. ), we have to 
observe that by far the most important evidence 
bearing upon this period is contained in the 
notices, unfortunately preserved in second-hand 
sources, of Mvgasthenes. the famous ambassador 
«f Sefeucus Nikator at the Court of his great rival 
Chanting up ta Mknrya [ c. 323-3(18 B. C. ). Some- 
supplement ury help is derived from the references 
its the inscriptions of Chandra gupta s grandson 
ASoka { C- 272-232 B. C. ), and from a historical 
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allusion in ihe Mahtibhasya of the grammarian 
Paufijali ( c, 1541 B. C. ). 

We may conveniently arrange the data derived 
from the authorities above mentioned, under the 
following general heads :— 


I 

Lnrnl Revenue 


Describing the second of his seven Indian castes 
( viz., the caste of husbandmen ), Megasthcnes 
gives the following account, which in the three 
distinct versions stands as follows, according to the 
hngliih rendering of F. J. Monahan 


Diodorus 


“The second eastc- 
consists of the 
husbandmen who 
appear to be far 
mere numerous 
than the others,... 
..,-.„,They pay .1 
land-tribute to 
the king, became 
all India U the 
property of the 
Crown, junf no 
private person it 

E emitted to own 
fid. He rides the 
Isndtrihuie, 1 they 
pay into ihe royal 
treasury a. fourth 
pan of Hie pro¬ 
duce of the soil/' 


Strabo 


“The second caste 

conalcn of the 
huibundmen who 
form the hulk of 
the population __ 

, ... —The whole of 
the land t* the 
properly of the 
kins and the 
husbandmen liII it 
i on condition of 
receiving one- 
fourth of the 
produce," 


Arrtim 


’* After them f viz.. 
the first caste of 
Sophists ) [he se¬ 
cond cane consists 
of the tillers or the 
soil, who form ihe 
most numerous 
claw of the popu¬ 
lar ton, ...They cul¬ 
tivate ihe toil and 
pay tribute to ihe 
king and the inde¬ 
pendent dries, 
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The tendency of modern interpreters of Megas- 
thenes till very recent times has been ro discredit 
completely the testimony of the above account, 
partly on the ground of the supposed inconsistency 
nf its different versions, and piirtly because of its 
alleged variation with the Indian evidence.-’ Hut 
a completely new turn has Ixen given to this 
question by the illuminating researches of Bern- 
hard Brel net, who has made <i remarkable attempt* 
to rehabilitate the evidence of the Greek ambassa¬ 
dor. State ownership of land, he points out, is 
an axiom of indent Indian public law. Diodorus 
makes not only the positive si.iti.menl about tile 
king*S ownership of land, but he also mentions 
its negative consequence, via., that the ownership 
qf immovable property did not belong to any 
private individual Strabo contents himself with 
the assertion that the land belonged to the king. 
Arrian, whose account is stated in very general 
terms, mentions that the raxes were paid directly 
to the State, This implies { according to Brtlocr ) 
that the State ownership of land was mentioned 
in the original passage of Mega it hene*. 

The accounts of Diodorus and Strabo agree on the 
point that a certain portion of ihe crops f one-fourth 
according to the latter, lhree-fourths according to 
the former) had t« be paid into the king's rtwga- 
zinc. The term tnijditms, w T hich constitutes the 
difficulty in the version of Diodorus, signifies not 
only ‘rent*, hui also ■stipulation' or ‘agreement' 
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( Vertrag ) as such. Hence the passage of Diodorus 
cfxms de Us misthoscas leiarUn eis m ^sil^oir 
tetaun 4 means that when the cultivators worked in 
full independence {t. e.< with, their own cattle and 
implements ) and no other arrangement was made, 
they had to pay at least one-fourth. 

The searching analysts of Brdoer presents for 
the hist time an intelligible interpretation of the 
much-discussed lest of Megasthenes* In pani- 
cular, it involves the happy solution of a problem 
that lias Ivan a puzzle so long, vis., the alleged 
statement of Diodorus about the cultivators pay¬ 
ment of one-fourth ot the produce besides the 
rent.' In the light of the above explanation. 
Megasttenw’* text would seem to furnish contem¬ 
porary evidence regarding the following features 
of the Maurya land-revenue system ; 

1. The whole land belonged to the king, 

Z According to one version, the rent paid by 
the cultivate »rs am taunted to one-fourth of the 
produce in the absence of special arrange¬ 
ments. 

3. According to another version, the cultivator* 
received from the king one-fourth of the 
produce as wages. 

In estimating the value of the above evidence 
for a true picture of land-revenue conditions in the 
tirst part of the third century R C„ it is proper 
to compare it with the testimony of tbe traditional 
system and other historical evidence First, them 
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as regard* the State ownership of land, the Artha- 
idilrd, -is we him- seen, apparently refers to some 
1 1 nets -IS belonging to the cultivating possession of 
the king* But it contemplates other tends as be me 
in occupation of revenue -paying tenants { 'tax¬ 
payers* ). What is more important* this latter class 
of lands is expressly declared to be transferable 
The transfer of land by gill- though not by sale, 
is also permitted in the DhurmarDtruJ- 0 On the 
other hand, the ArthaiSitm recognises the absolute 
Ii^ht of the king to disposed the tracts in cour.- 
of colonisation. Moreover, the maxims regard 
the king’s ownership of land, which are found in 
the later Smrtis. had a precursor in the famous 
dictum of Gniifnmu DJmrimisfiti'tf-" that the 

king is master of ail with the exception of the 
Brahmans It might also be that the consolidation 
of Northern India undet the imperial sw'ay of the 
Maury a# would at least furnish a congenial sod 

for the growth of such maxima 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that the 
comprehensive statement of Mitgasthencs was a rash 
generalisation from certain tendencies of development 
of the land-tenures that had already begun to mani¬ 
fest themselves* As rvy^ds the class of cultivator* 
receiving one-fouith of the produce as their wages, 
they evidently correspond to the 'workers by then 
own labour* ( jrnirfry^jpdjfttru ) receiving one-iourdi 
or one-fifth of the produce, wh £ , are m wntioiwd by 
Kavtilva as cultivating the king s farms in certain 
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circumstance*. In a similar way, !fit- husbandmen 
paying a rent of one-fourth of the produce may 
he fit I y compared with the cultivators ( kanaka; ) t 
who according to Kaujilya had to pay the king a 
benevolence (prannya )• if one-fourth of the grain- 
produce in emergencies. This comparison, evi¬ 
dently,, does not indicate d “complete agreement' 
between Megasthcnes ,md Kau Lilya ; it shows, on 
the other hand, an appreciable enhancement nf 
the rate of land-revenue in the former case as 
Compared with the latter. 1 Although it is impro¬ 
bable that other classes of ctlltivJttrts like the 
axdhasttikas of Kauplya were absolutely unknown at 
this period, Megasthene&'s statement may be taken i>> 
show that the tenants receiving one -fourth of the 
produce as their remuneration were principally 
employed for cultivation of the king s farms. In a 
similar way the testimony of the Greek ambassador 
would to show that the normal rate of land-reve 
true in his time was equivalent fan the rate prescribed 
by the theorists for emergencies of the State. 

Independent evidence of the relatively high 
fate of the Mauryn land-revenue is furnished by 
the Rumnundd pillar inscription of Afioka, 
which records the Emperor’s order that the 
village of Lumbini. because of its being the 
birth-place of the Buddha, has been made liable to 
one-eighth of the Miigu .md exempted from faff, 
As this concession was made by the Emperor for 
the holiest place of his faith, it follows rhat not 
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only was complete remission of the land-revenue 
not thought of in the Mmirya period, hut that its. 
principal brunch was fixed sufficiently high to 
make sis reduction lo the ratio of one-eighth amount 
to a very' great favour** 

Some further light is thrown upon the sources 
of revenue from hind and the like by anothei 
fragmentary notice from the account of Mega*- 
thenes. Describing the class of officers called 
agormomi 1 ' {generally, hut incorrectly, translated 
as ‘officers in charge of markets ), Megasthenes, 
according to the version of Strabo, wrote as 
fallo ws :— 

"Some superintend the rivers, measure the land* 
as is June mi Egypt, arid in sped-llie sluices, by 
which water is let out from the main channels 
into their branches...They collect the tuxes 
and superintend the occupations connected 
with land, such as those of the wood-cutters, 
the carpenters, thu blacksmiths and the 

miners." 

With reference to the above extract the following 
points may be made 

1. Stein has already compared 1 " ‘the officials 
who superintend the rivers' of Mcgasthenes with 
the nudipohi ( the guardian or superintendent of 
rivers } o( Kautilya. In view of this comparison, 
it may be surmised that the branch of State income 
called nudipah: in KautUya’s classified list of consti¬ 
tuents of the revenue was atso known to the Mautyt 
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empire* It may also be suspected that ferry dues 
,«ut customs duties were included among the heads 
ol the Nlaurya revenues, although Megasthcnes 
m his palpably meagre account is wholly silent 
about them. 

2. Jn so far as the phrase *as is done in 
Egypt' ss concerned, its purport is explained m 
another extract from Strabo's work, which runs as 
follows :— 

"This exact and minute subdivision is necessi¬ 
tated by the constant disturbance of boundaries 
caused by the Nile in its inundations in 
which it adds { to some ) and takes away 
I from others ), alters shapes and destroys 
the other signs by which the property of 
one can be distinguished from that oJ another, 
au that it ( the land ) has to be re-measured 
repeatedly," 11 

At the present time frequent surveys of the birds 
bordering on the banks of the great rivers in Bengal 
have to be made for revenue purposes and settle¬ 
ment of boundary disputes It would seem that the 
officers of the Maurya empire were likewise con¬ 
cerned with the supervision of the alluvial deposits 
for revenue purposes. The A^tha^tm, as we 
have seen, includes the term rajjtt. literally meaning 
'rope', in its list of sources of revenue from the 
country-parts. 

3. With the inspection of canals by the agro- 
nomi, Stein compares 1 -the Arthai&stra rule regal- 
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■Jin,, the collection of the watcr-ratt ( udakabhaga ) 
by the superintendent of agriculture, and die 
construction of tanks, reservoirs, etc., by the super¬ 
intendent of pastures. From this it would follow 
that the water-rates from the irrigated land were 
included in the Maury a sources of public revenue. 
It may be added that one of the functions of the 
agronomy according to Megasthme*, was the 
collection of taxes. 

Mention may be made in the next phce ^f two 

classes of officers called ra>k« and pWm<i* in 
the ASokan inscription ^ 3 The tnjuhas were set 
by the Emperor over hundreds of thousands of 
peopk. and made self-dependent as regards judicial 
investigation and punishment. Elsewhere, t iu. ..rv 
mentioned along with the yutas and the pradehku 
and required to go on circuit every fifth year lot 
instruction of the subjects in the Law of Pi«¥ a* 
well as for other business. The r*juk& ev ®* n * y 
were judicial officers of high standing, proba y 

corresponding to the agimom\ of Megastheijes, w u. 

bad the power of rewarding and pumshinw those 
who deserved the same. Since Blihler identified 
the tfjtibs With the rujjulm or the 
ifrwdurlW of the Jiitofeos. it has been usual to attri¬ 
bute fiscal functions as well to those officers. I 
this interpretation could be accepted, it would 
point to an organised system of ^astral 
of the type that hmtod at in the Artlmsa 
The pradeiifetfs who evidently occupied a ower 
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rank than the jetjuk tu have been identified by 
F. W. ThomiiR * 1 * with the protest f-5 of Kautitya* one 
of whose functiom, ns w*2 have seen, w.ts to 
collect the ball tax by force. If this identification 
can be established, it will merely testify to the 
prevalence in lIu- Maury a Empire of a tax of which 
have independent proof in the Itummindei pillar 
inscription above mentioned. 1A 

II 


Tax upon herdsmen and huttUrs 

The herdsmen and hunters form the third 
caste in Mcgasthencs s enumeration of seven Indian 
castes. His .recount, as usual, has been handed 
down to us in three different versions, which mat 
be given jh Monahan*? translation 10 as follows 


Dlodart/i Strabo I Arrian 


“The third caste 
consists of the 
nest-h«tdS and 
shepherds and in 
general «r all 
herdsmen «bo nei¬ 
ther settle in towns 
nor in villages, 
but live in lent*. 
By hunting and 
trapping they clear 
the country of 
various bird, sod 
wild beasts,.™'* 


“The third caste 
conslsh, of herds¬ 
men and hunter- 
who alone arc 
allow Ml to hunt 
and to keep crude 
and %e!! draught 
joimuJi and Jet 
them out to hire. 
In tetum for cle¬ 
aring the land of 
wild beasis and 
fowls who devour 

i he seeds ,»-jwn in 
the field 1 -. they 
receive an allo¬ 
wance of grain 
from the king-.' 


“The third caste 
among the Indians 
cofiski of the 
herd -.men, both 
shepherds and 
n ear-herds, and 
ihcv neither live 
in cities nor m 
villages, but they 
are nomadic, und 
live on the hlll*- 
They, too, are *ub- 
jtci to tribute, und 
this they pay in 
cattle/ 1 
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On comparing the above versions, we notice 
that while according to Strsbo the herdsmen and 
the hunters receive an allowance of gram from the 
king, they are stated by Arrian t > pay a tribute in 
cattle, while Diodorus is altogether silent on this 
point. Leaving the last out of account, the only 
way of reconciling these divergences of two writers 
purporting to draw their information from the 
same source is to suppose that both the accounts 
were contained in the original description, but 
were separately handed down hy its transmitters, 
Both points, indeed, have their counterparts in the 
ArtftfliattW- In so far ^ payment of allowances 
to the herdsmen is concerned, the AttfutfUstia 
mentions in one place 1 r that various specified 
classes of herdsmen and the like being placed in 
charge of flacks of a hundred cow s should receive 
their i emu notation in cash from the superinten¬ 
dent of cattle. Again, in connection with the 
superintendent of agriculture.' k we are told that 
the cow - herdsmen and the like should receive a 
remuneration of half a puna per month, together 
with provisions Recording I ■ the work performed. 
These rules evidently refer to the herdsmen 

employed on the State establishments of cattle and 

on the State farms. As regards payment o| the tax in 
cattle, the Arthaiastr*' 9 refers to a contribution in 
cattle which is entered by the jatnBkdTW in Ids 
greal revenue-roll of the kingdom. Moreover, the 
AflJuL&rifti contemplates, as we have seen. J ‘’ the 
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breeders of animals as paying benevolences ai 
various specified rates during the kin p’s emergencies. 
Here we are evidently concerned with the contri¬ 
butions of private herdsmen to the State exchequer, 
"To summarise the above discussion, we may 
mention the sources of revenue of the Mauryas 
under the present head as consisting of the 
following — 

( i) Income from State establishments of herds 
of cattle. 

( n) Tax in cattle of the kind referred to in the 
Although the Artfioisstra 
is silent .n this point, the Smrfi's. ** we 
have seen, fix tire rate of Lhis particular 
tax at one-fiftieth. 

Ill 

J?o>£jJ due.' from artisans, cra/lsmt », traders 
am/ labourers 

The artisans and traders, who form die fourth 


of Megastheness 4even Indian cartes, are thus- 
described in the three parallel versions A 1 

iHodarus 

Strabo 

I 1 

Arrian 

l. __ _-_■ 

“'The fourth caste 
consists of the 
artisans. Of these 

same are armou¬ 
rers, while ether* 

"The fourth cIrsa, 

after herdsmen and 

hunters, consists 
of those Who wot It 
as nailer*, of those 

“The fourth caste 
consists of handi- 
ernfutnen and re¬ 
tail dealers. They 
have to perform 
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Diodnrtts 


make the implt- 

merits which the 
husbandmen find 
olherj find useful 
in their different 
callings, Thb class 
is mi cmljf cncmr- 
led from paying 
ta«s. but even 
receive* jrminie- 
n ii net fr^fti 
ioyni exchequer." 


Strabo 


who vend warex. 
and of those who 
are emplnycd in 
bodily labour. 
Some of them pay 
tribute and render 
to the State 
certain prescribed 
services. Urn the 
armour - maker* 
and di ip-hull tiers 
;derive wage* and 
their victual* From 
the king for whom 
alone they work." 


Am'iin 


gratuitously ccrtn- 
in public service* 
and to pay tribute 
from the produce 
of thei r la bout. An 
exception, how¬ 
ever. i* made til 
favour of those 
who fabricate ihc 
weapons of war, 
end, new only wn 
they even draw 
pay from the 
Suite. In ibis cln»* 
are included ship- 
builders, and the 
-jailors employed 
1 in the navigation 
of the fivers." 


The gist of the ibnve account, of which the last 
two versions are evidently more complete than the 
first, is as follows s— 

1 , The workmen, the handicraftsmen, the 
artisans and traders, have to pay a tribute 
and perform some work for the king. 

2 , The armour-makers and the ship-builders 
and sailors form m exception to the general 
rule, as they arc not only exempted from the 
rax. but also receive wages - iri d maintenance 


from the State. 

The workmen, handicraftsmen .md artisans o! ihe 
above description have been correctly identified by 
Stein * s with the fearmtifeata, the f(£fru and the iifpin 
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of ihe while the traders would appa¬ 

rently correspond to the t*4rtih and the luufe/iu&ii of 
the Fatter. Now so far as the armour-makers of 
Megasthenes's description are concerned, they are 
evidently employed on the State establishments, 
and they receive as such a remuneration from the 
royal treasury. The Arthais&ra similarly speaks of 
carpenters, skilled anJ unskilled craftsmen and the 
like, who receive a regular salary from the kings 
treasury. In particular, it mentions 3 ' the super¬ 
intendent of the armoury, the superintendent of 
spinning and weaving -md the superintendent of 
agriculture, as employing skilled and unskilled 
craftsmen in their respective departments. 

For the rest, the AltWffrtni, as w’e have seen." 1 
indirectly hints at the imposition of taxes upon the 
guild of craftsmen and artisans ( kurifsifpigaitrt I 
by including (hem in the lisr of revenue receipts 
under the class “fortified city.' We have also found 
how the contributions from the artisans, craftsmen 
and other classes an; mentioned in the Siti^m's as a 
distinct branch of the king's revenui’ from the time 
of Gautama onwards. Megastheness testimony, 
then, shows that the contributions from craftsmen, 
artisans, workmen and traders of the kind descri¬ 
bed in the Smrh'j and hinted at in the A.riU&£8&«i 
were already a recognised feature of the Maury* 
revenue system. 
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IV 

Tolls, octroi duties tmd the like from the cities 

In the course of his description of* the six 
Hoards into which the city magistrates f astynomi ) 
in charge of the imperial capital of Pa|aljputra 
were divided, Megn^thenc^ i according ro the veixinn 
of Strain ) wrolL- is follows i— 

“The fourth class superintend trade and 
commerce. Its members have charge of 
weights and measures, and see that the pro* 
ducts in their seasons are sold by public 
notice Nn one is allowed to deal in more 
than one bind of commodity, unless he pays 
;i double tax. The fifth class supervises 
manufactured articles, which they sell by 
public notice. What is new is sold separately 
from what is "Id. and there is a fine for 
mixing the two together. The sixth and the 
last class consists of those who collect the 
tenth of the pnoes of the articles sold- Fraud 
in the payment of this tas. is punishable with 
death ,"* 4 

In (he above the officers having charge ot 
weights and measures may rightly hr compared with 
KaufHyd’s superintendent of weights awl measures 
{ patiitivadhynhits J and the market su perin tend cm l 
( tamsthadkyaksa )■ The rule mentioned by the 
Greek writer regarding the payment oj a double 
tax by the dealers in several articles may be due 
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(3 hts confusion of the different rotes charged for 
different article* sold by the deafens.- 1 ' However 
this may be, Mcgaathenes'* description show* that 
taxes from traders formed a branch of the royal 
revenue under the Maury a*. It is probable that 
the daily punching fee*, which the Arffia&Irirtt 
contemplates as payable by the traders to the 
superintendent of weights and measures. 3 " were 
included in this charge. 

Coming to another point, the officers who 
supervise the manufactured articles according 
to Megasthenes, have been compared by Stein"' 
with the superintendent of merchandise 
(panyddhyakf#) -md the market superintendent 
f mriisthlldkyakfa } of Lhe ArtkaSitzlra, This idenf i- 
fication cl'xs not appear to be fore from objection. 
The yamithild/iyu^o in the Arffta^stra is specially 
charged with the safe of old merchandise presu* 
mahly IB order to prevent the disposal of stolen 
property . With this agrees the notice of Megas* 
thenes quoted ubove to the effect that old goods 
were to be sold separately from the new ones On 
the uthei hand, the superintendent of merchandise 
is concerned in the ATthasasira with the arrange - 
merits for State trading alone. Indeed the /Vrt/id- 
sdstra contemplates the safe of imported merchan¬ 
dise in the dty at the toll-house under the 
supervision of the superintendent of toils. In any 
case, it is reasonable to conclude that the State due* 
collectively mentioned in the Art/itfjjma under the 


liile 'market' ( jJtntjMisdff>sri | fl } foWiled a bwiwk of 
the Muurya public revenue. 

Turning to the last point. the class i nwgis- 
tratcs whom Megasthenes describes as receiving the 
tenth of the prices of articles sold, undoubtedly 
corresponds to the superintendent of tolls and hifi 
assistants in the Arr/iitiifitra, W 1 he rt Megasthenes 
men lions in this case a tax on sales, uhile the 
,4ri/id*Ssfra refers to lolls at varying rates, the 
divergence may be partly due to the Greek writer's 
mistaking the tolls upon imputed *trides for a 
taihl ljn Fali^; for. as the Arriux&srrn informs us, 
the sale of merchandise was expected to take place 
at the toll-house- and presumably the toll was 
collected after the sale had been effected. Mega* 
thenes's rate for this tax, viz., one-tenth, is double 
the rate prescribed in the l" 1 imported 

goods in general. Again, when the Fealty for 
evasion of the toll is declared in the Arihasastra 
to be the confiscation of the merchandise or a fine 
of eight times the value of the tan. \legosthenes 
mentions the same offence to be punishable with 
death. The enhanced rate of the Maury* toll or 
tax upon merchandise, which is matched by the 
exceptional severity of the process of its collection, 
is in keeping with the high ratio of the branch of 
land* revenue as well. 

In connection with bis description ->f the 
Hoards of city magistrates in charge of the impe¬ 
rial capital of Pa tali putty. Megasltwnes further 
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observes r— 

"The third body consists of those who enquire 
when and how births and deaths occur, with 
,i view not only of levying a tax, but ateo tn 
order that births and deaths among both high 
and low' may not escape the cognizance of 
the government/' 111 

We have cLstewhcrr compared the function of this 
Hoard with that of the gcpas in charge of ten, 
twenty, or forty families in the city, who ate entrus¬ 
ted in the Artfeafdsirrt with the collection of 
statistics of the inhabitants- We have further 
suggested that the charge mentioned by Megas* 
therms in this case need not necessarily mean the 
poll-tax, but may refer to some kind of income- 
tax levied upon the citizens. 

V 

Mi scefftuteuii. rewitue- mines and mining uwio, 
tnonopfih'c.f, /tiring charge,* and presents* excise 

According in Megasthenes (as reported by 
Strabo** ) the rivers of India bore grains of gold 
from which the king derived a tax. Now the 
ArthaiSstra 11 undoubtedly mentions a species of 
gold called jiimbUnada which, according to the 
commentator, moans ‘gold derived from the J.imbu 
river which ,u from Mount Mem,’ This species 
of gold is also referred to under the title jctmbonmiii 
■or jambimu da in tht Pali Dhammupadti - and the 
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Ar"ijytUl<mi iN’ifciivft But neither the Arditfi Jitru nor 
uny other work mem tons 4 tax on the river-washings 
of gold of the kind referred to by Mcgasthems. On 
the other hand. Nk’gasthcnes is altogether silent 
about the revenue derived by the king from mines 
and mining works, which is *> well described by 
K:wittly^ This silence is in keeping with the strange 
statement of another Greek Writer 3 * to Lhe effect that 
although the Indians had good mines of ^old and 
silver, they were so inexperienced in the art of mining 
anti smelting as to neglect their own mining resources. 

As regards the royal monopolies. Megaathenes 
is again our authority for the statement that the 
possession of the horse and the elephant was not 
permitted to any private person. Now the elephant 
is mentioned by \fedbJUithi, a writer ol the ninth 
century/* as an instance of royal commodities 
whose export was lotbidden on pain ol confiscation 
of the property involved, Bui neither the Artftufariru 
nor any ancient authority hints at a royal monopoly 
■ ji elephants and horses.* 10 In view ol this fact, it 
will be extreme^ hazardous to accept the Testimony 
of’ Megasthencs as correct. 

As regards the hiring charges and the presents, 
Megasthenes in the course ol his description of the 
fourih caste wrote as follows, according to Strabo s 

version 

•■The admiral of the fleet lets out ships on 
hire for the transport both of passengers and 
merchandise." 
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This is precisely paralleled b> Kauttlyfr'fi descrip¬ 
tion of the su penmen dent of ships who had to 
supervise the hiring of ihe State boats. Again, 
Strabo, referring undoubtedly to an older source; 
mentinm the great ceremony of hair-washing of 
the king, when everyone tried to outdo his fellows 
by the magnificence of his presents. The Artha- 
i&stre, likewise, mentions* 1 " the earnings from 
presents ( dupaytmikA } a source of the kine <■ 
revenue. 

Turning to the last point, Megasthe-nes men- 
rinns rn one placethat the Indians drank no wine 
except during the sacrifices, and they drank it 
when it was prepared from rice instead of barley. 
The wine drunk during the sacrifices would 
evidently correspond lo the juice of the soma pinm, 
while the wine prepared from rice may lx compa¬ 
red with the rtu'daka. one of the six kinds of liquor 
mentioned by KaufiJya (II, 25 ), and the pfliffi. 
one of the three kinds of rura mentioned by Mann 
(IX, h5).* u If Megasthenes's evidence is to be 
believed, no revenue could have been drawn by 
ihe Manna emperor* from the salt- of liquors. The 
soma, indeed, is expressly omitted from the Arthn- 
.fiistra list of articles subject to the roll ( jfu/feti )< 
and provision is made for the king's grant of land 
for soma plantations. It is, however, very' likely 
that Mtgasthenes wrongly interpreted the but 

against the drinking of rtir«| by the Brihmanas into 
a general prohibition against drinking. 41 
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VI 

Extraordinary revenue 

A historical allusion in the MriikifpJwi™ of the 
grammarian Paranja II who flourished immediate!v 
after the downfall of the Mamyas. has preserved 
the memory of a desperate financial expedient 
resorted to by the M.uirya emperors. The 
Mauryas. wc are told, being desirous of gold 
had no scruple in using t i- *<♦ selling) objects 
of worship. * L ' Now the exploitation of ihe 
object* >if popular worship Ibr purposes of 
public revenue is. as We have seen.* 1 one nt the 
approved methods in the ArthaJUstTa for reple¬ 
nishing the State irea.sury during emergencies, It. 
nevertheless, PatafijaJi has preserved a recollection 
of the above financial measure, it may reasonably 
be concluded that this was not the only expedient 
of the Mauryas, but was evidently the climax of 
a series of such measures. The resulting unpopu¬ 
larity from the adoption of such steps and the 
heavy rates of taxation, which have been referred 
to above, may have contributed with other causes 
to the downfall of the Matoryn empire. 

Vfl 

Revenue adminiittitlion 

In the coum of the preceding survey, we have 
endeavoured tc- refer to certain revenue officers oi 
the Maury a administration and their analogues 
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10 the Arthaisstra. But some additional points may 
be noticed here, Describing the class of councillors 
.rod assessors ( the seventh and the last o| his 
^ven Indian castes), Megasthenes makes some 
observations which may be found in the fullest 
version of Arrian ' 1 * as follows — 

•'The seventh caste consists of the councillors 
of State who advise the king or the magistrate 
c,f self-governed cities in the management of 
public affairs. In point ol numbers this is a 
small Class, but it is distmc wished by superior 
wisdom and justice, and hence enjoys the 
prerogative of choosing governors, chiefs of 
provinces, deputy governors, superintendents 
of the treasury, generals of the army, admirals 
of the navy, controllers and commissioners 
who superintend agriculture." 

With this 'caste' may be compared the class of 
ji maty us in the system of the Atthaidstta*'' from 
whom were selected by appropriate tests the 
.fficers connected with the work of civil and 
criminal justice, of the <amjfntrrti and the arrow* 
rfhutdi. of superintendence of the king's pleasure- 
grounds and of immediate attendance on the king 
di well as the high ministers. 

1l has been sought* “ to identify with the 'chiefs 
nf provinces' and 'deputy governors the rthaniJb and 
the gopu respectively of the ArttauSasJTu. but this 
identification dearly cannot be proved, although the 
dtotrhfea and the gtfptf, as we have seen, are said to 
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exercise police functions in addition to their fiscal 
duties. The officers mentioned by the Greek writer 
may lx* more property represented by the yuuu 
the rfiiu If of the Atokan inscriptions.' Jr will tx 
hirt hat observed that A man distinguishes between 
two classes of revenue officers. vi*» the s1J Pf rin " 
tcncJents of the treasury and the controllers. Thcac 
are translated in a more literal sense as befiofficer 
and SdUaMHT by Stein** 1 who compares the 
former ( though only in a genera! fashion ) with 
the samahartz. wh.le he fails to discover any prease 

parallel of the latter in the Arthtffast™- 

Megasthenes, as we have seen, mentions, in 
connection with the city-magistrates m charge ot 
the imperial capital, at least four Boards that are 
directly or indirectly charged with the revenue 
administration. It has been sometimes suppo 
s-d that this type r,f organisation is unknown to 
the ArthaStet™. but a closer study shows that 
Kauri I ya contemplates the State departments as 
being placed temporarily under several M 
while he mentions Boards of judges like the three 
dJiurmasriuw and the three pradestfz- n ^ 
presenr instance, it is possible to connect the Boards 
mentioned by the Greek writer at least in mo 
instances with similar institutions in t e ■ r * 
Sasha. The function of the Board charged with t e 
collection of vital statistics may he compar , 
we have seen, with that of the gopas in charge ot 
ten. twenty or forty families in the city. 
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Kauplya mentions in connection with iht* las* 
point 9 '’ that the nagarikit ( 'city superintendent' ) 
is to superintend the whole town in the same 
manner as the mrnilWtd does the coiin try-part, 
while the rtftanika* are to superintend one-fourth 
of the city in the same manner as the gopa looks 
after the number of families. Apparently, the 
slfuintfij was expected to prepare statistical returns 
for his wider jurisdiction on the basis of figures 
furnished bv the gopas, while the nagariku was 
expected to compile a revenue-roll of the city. In 
any case, the tiiiguxd'u and the four jthdtii&ds would 
be so closely associated in the task of compilation of 
statistics that they might well furnish the prototype 
of Megasthcncss Board with the same functions. 
Again, in so far as the functions of the Board 
for the collection of tithes on sales ire concerned, 
it may be painted out that the superintendent 
of lolls ( mlkadhyaha ) is assisted in the Artha- 
fSstrH by four or five toll-collectors at the toll¬ 
house. Our of this arrangement may have grown 
the Board mentioned by Megasthenes, 
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* Early History of Brttfal. pp. 142. 144. t49 

1 Cf. Baden-Powell, Indian Village Community, p. 208 : 
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Zttr Kuftur* t/nd Spr ach geschfehte^ rot nr milch ties Orients 
pp. 27-29 ; Sic in. Megeistkenn twd EaujHya. pp. 93-98,, 
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5 Kauiailya-Sntditrn I, Das Grumtelgenium in fndltn 
i Boon, 1927 ). p. 32 It 

* Tr. above as ‘besides the land-iribuic they puy 
into ihe ,-oyal treasury a fourth pan of the produce of the 

soil.* 

* For reference, ,e< the author's Agrarian System in 
Ancient India, Calcutta 1930- 

■ xi, I T Contrast Brelotr, p- 91 

■ This interpret Lit ion of the ASOtnn text was lirst 
-.ugse-ted by the present writer in his paper Mcgatthmes $ 
test regarding the hind. revenue system of the Manryaj —a 
JTfiv interpretation ( l'r<H'. Ail* India Or tent til Cattfrrenc i‘. 
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* The function* of the agrontmd, as described by 
Vh-Kiisthcncs-. resemble those of the Roman Aedilei. 1-or 
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the emendation agortmomni. this being the title of an otfieial 
who exercised function* In the country-parts similar to 
those of the a.tiynetnoi in the town*. 

* * Mona hun. Early History, p. 157 
»* Op. cit. p. 235 

*• Monahan, p. 162 14 Op, cit. p. 237 

»* Rock. Edict IV ; Pillar Edict ft 
»■ /IMS, 1915 

*• When Steilt ( p- 242 i makes the divergence of 
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Megsstheoes from Kauiilyu rest upon the &«» *h“‘ lhe 
btier knew* no other officer than the xamakartd <o be 
responsible lor the collection of the revenue, he Snores 
lhe fund ton of the pradetfft relating to the collection of 

tfUtl-m 

** Eariv History, pp, 142, 144, [49 " 11 * 29 

i- Ni 24 I|,35 11 Above, p. 170 

»» Early History, pp- 343, 14 4 , 149 
" Steyuithtrttt utui Kuiititya, p, 13B 
** Above. pp.4U. 12! " Above, p. 125 

’* Monahan, pp. 157*158 TT 0. Stein, p. 26Q 

" Sec above, p. I w ” Op. e/f-p. 258 

I * Monahan, Ear tv History. p* 157. 

■i Quoted Stein. Megatthma und E<ta{tlya, p, 60 

** It, 13 

*• and *• Dhp. XVH. 9 ; A- U 151. tl, 8. 29. Cf. Jat.. 
Vol. IV, p. 105 

** Strabo. quoted, M* O indie, Attritnt India m drsen* 
tfr.il in Classical Literature, p. 38. 

** Iu hiv eemmentury on Mann, VIII. 399 
,T The Arlhaifist'iL indeed, indirectly admit* the 

possession of elephants hy private persons f see Stein, p. 58 ). 
*' Monahan, p- t 4 -* 

«' Above pp. 47-48 lL ' See M* Crindlc. up. cit,. p- 56 
*• Cf. Stein, p. 91 41 Cf- ibid. pp. 91-92 

*< Potahjuh on PSqitti, V, 3. 99: “Matiryaib hirany- 
arthibhik archyab prakatpiiSh.' 

II Above, pp. 17CM71 

« Monahan, p. 150 ” Kauj.J. 10 

* * Stein, p. 205 If 

•* Cf. above, p. 231 41 Stein, p. 219 

« Cf. Vincent Smith, Early History of India. 4«hcd^ 

pp, 148-149 ; Stein, p. 249. 

,l If. 36 
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CHAFTtSR «l 

THE ‘SCYTHIAN 1 PERIOD 

In the inter venire period following the downfall 
of the Maurya empire and preceding the rist ot 
the Imperial Guptas, the Scythians 1 were undou¬ 
btedly the most considerable power over a large 
part of Northern and Western India At Taxih 
und Mathura, at Nasik and Ujjayinl powerful 
Scythian dynasties bearing the foreign titles of 
ftjflJmpa and Were able to establish 

themselves. Above all the imperial dynasty >f the 

Ku^anas rulfrd an extensive dominion in Northern 
India stretching from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas 
and extending its influence beyond into Western 
India as well. 

The records of thin period throwing light upon 
ihe contemporary revenue arrangements of States 
md dynasties are fragmentary and imperfect in 
the extreme. They consist entirely of the evidence 
of inscriptions, and are not illumined by the obser¬ 
vations of foreign writers. We have in the first 
place a few official titles, such as those of the 
treasures { ga&fovura ) mentioned in ft Mathura 
stone slab inscription , 5 and the superintendent ol 
Storehouse ( bliancfogddfru } in a Nasik Buddhist 
cave inscription.' Another inscription hailing from 
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the Gorakhpur district of the Uttar Pradesh, 
the difficult and enigmatic Sohgaura copper-plate 
inscription.* records the order of the great officers 
of Sr&vastl with regard to two granaries ( ho^thu- 
gnra f These hints, perhaps, enable us to conclude 
that the system of revenue administration described 
in the Arthur era and apparently followed at 
least in broad outlines during the Maurya period, 
was in part perpetuated in the regions of Northern 
and Western IndU during the present epoch. 

Among the inscriptions of the Ssuvahana kings 
of the Deccan, ' there are some which record the 
donation of lands by the kings in favour of Buddhist 
monastic ordeis. The evidence of these grants, 
although properly belonging to the region of 
Western India, is of high interest for our present 
purpose, as they are the earliest recorded instance in 
this part of India of donation of lands with the 
usual formulae of later times. In some of these 
royal grants the lands forming the subject-matter 
of the donations are declared to be the king's 
fields.* Probably such lands were royal farms in 
the villages, of the kind contemplated by Kauiijya 
and apparently existing in the Maury a period. In 
other cases, an entire village is granted in favour of 
the donee. • This probably amounted thus early 
only to an assignment of the royal revenue, and 
not a transfer of proprietorship, 

Another point that may be noted in this connec- 
lion is that the grants are sometimes stated to be 
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matte u, ith immunities belonging to the lands of the 
Buddhist monks { hlfiWitjW^tfri^afo }. With this 
may be compared the term used in the land-grants 
of the Vakajaka kings of inter times, viz., 'the usual 
rule of enjoyment of hnaJitnadeya lands/ In the 
ArihaiSstra, as we have seen, the gram of 
bfn/imiuieyiJ lands is required to be made free of 
taxes and fines, and with the accompaniment of 
excellent gifts. 

Among the Satavaban.i land-grants the list nt 
immunities is given jn the most complete examples 
as apSuesa f anomasa, dioruafeJiadtika and uruditisu- 
1‘inovtku-' The same list of immunities occurs? in 
the Koijdnmudi plates <>f Jayavannan f Ep. Ind., Vol. 
VI. No. 31 ) belonging to the period of Sivaskanda- 
varman and the Satavahana kings. The first may 
he compared with the term ach&iabhdttyrfvtiyn 
and its variants in the later inscriptions, which 
refer to the exemption from entrance hy irregular 
and regular troops. The second lerm was explained 
by Burgess*- \ • mean immunity from interterence, 
The next term aItmakhzdaka was explained by the 
same scholar to refer to the exemption from »he 
salt-tax. while Senart understood it to me.in not 
to be extracted for salt.* The former interpretation 
seems more probable, since the term evidently 
stands for an immunity granted in favour of the 
donee and not a right reserved to the king. It 
probabb refers to the exemption of the donee from 
fines for extracting salt which was regarded as a 
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rny.il monopoly . 10 The last expression di'dilidsuri- 
iidyjfca. which Senart has aptly Compared with the 
uruttfiu^mimidyiAnfti of the HirahadagaMi plates of 
the Pallava’ king ^ivsskandavarrmin, 11 is explained by 
him to mean exemption from the public* and the 
magistrates of the district. But of such extensive 
immunities in favour of the dunce there is no inde¬ 
pendent evidence. In any case, rhe testimony of the 
$.u.H'ih,m,i grants shows that Western India at this 
period was familiar with a number of burdens 
imposed upon the ordinary revenue-paying tenants. 
Such were the visitations by the State officers and 
the troops, fines for the extraction of salt which was 
a government monopoly and the like. 

Along with the above land-grants may * be 
mentioned the gram ot ;i village made by a feudatory 
f ffttdidretJu } of the Satnvahana kings, in favour of a 
Buddhist congregation. J The concluding words 
of this inscription are sakti> ukuoi sadeyameyo- 
Senart, who first construed this text in the above 
way, took the former phrase to be a natural 
equivalent' of rudrurigu sppanhitrii of the later 
inscriptions, while he compared the latter phrase 
with the s<id/iunyij'/iiTonv (3 of the later I and-grants. 
As thus explained, the former would mean ( accor¬ 
ding to our interpretation of the terms concerned ) 
'together with the taxes on permanent as well as 
temporary tenants', while the latter would mean 
'with the taxes in kind and in tsish imposed upon 
agricultural land/ Sen art's interpretation ot 


sakaftilrttra, however, ax he himself recognises, is 
wholly conjectural, although there is nothing impro¬ 
bable in the inirarigrt and Upflftfafrtf taxes going 
buck to the Satavlhana period 

Of the inscriptions of kings belonging to the 
dynasties of the Western Satraps, that of the famous 
Rudradarmin.' 1 engraved on the Ciirnar Rock in 
the Kathiawar peninsula, contains some important 
n'tiers in connexion with our present subject. 
There we are told that the treasury of this ruler 
overflowed w:th the excels of gold, silver, diamonds, 
ben 1 and jewels from the properly acquired Mi. 
hhaga and iu/hu. We are further told that he 
constructed the famous dam of the Sudarsattii Lake 
■( "Lake Beautiful' j - ut of his own treasury, with- 
jut burdening his subjects with bam, unpaid labour 
f viffi ) and 1 benevolences’ (pranaya ). ‘The Mi and 
the frhcJga, as we have seen, were recognised sources 
of revenue in tile Maury a period, while iufltu in 
its technical sense goes back to the time of Panini. 4 
Along with the hum, the unpaid labour and the 
benevolences, these are described as sources of 
revenue in the Arlhai&stfa. The inscription of 
Rudrad&man. therefore, besides showing the conti¬ 
nuance £>f tlie ancient taxes upon land and the 
ancient colls, contains a concrete illustration of the 
items of oppressive taxation mentioned in the 
AtthaSdstm. 
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NOTES 

1 Th ja term -s used in a h rati d sense so us to ind tide 
I he ‘Vath-Chi* as well. 

1 LUders. List of Brahml Insert, from the earliest 
limes to about A. D, 400 l Ep. fad.. Vol. X L N* $2. 

• Ibid. No. 11*11 ' Ibid. So. 937 

* The imcripttoflv of ihe SAiavihanu kings al Kwtt 
and Nasik are i-onvenientJy collected together in Ep- ind*. 
VII. No. 7 and Vlft. No, S, 

* Cf. rSfakom i ft hem > Ep. fad.. % 111, No. S. 5 * 

■ Cf. Ep. Ind,. VJ1J, No. S. 3 

• Ep. ind.. Vfll, Nt), J * ASWI. IV, p. 105 

1B In the land-grant of Si vtnfcajitfti larman above 
mentioned occurs the similar lerm tUppaguiarhchkobham, 
tv here kwblM in the sense of'irritation' is used in connexion 
with salt- 

*' Ep. fad., I, No. I 1 * Ep. fad.. VII. No. 7. 14 

** Ep. fad., VIII, No. rt 11 See F^tj- V, 1 - il 
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CHAPTER lit 

THE GUPTA PERIOD 

Aiming the earliest records of ihe Gupta dynasty , 
Unit throw light upon its methods ot' revenue 
administration are the Gaya gram of the Emperor 
Samudragupra ( c. 330’38U A. D. ) which belongs 
to his ninth regnal year. ’ and the NaJandA yrant 
of the same Emperor apparently belonging to 
his fifth year. 1 These records are very much alike 
in character* being concerned with the donation 
of one or more villages to the Brahmapas. By the 
terms of the former and fuller donation, the village 
is assigned with the upiiritourd tax, and the villager*, 
are required not only to render general obedience 
to the donee, but also to pay him the usual dues 
from the village* c* jj,. the contribution in kind 
( meya ), the tax in cash ( fitmnyu ) and so forth. 
On the other hand, the donee is required not to 
admit from (hat time the revenue-paying house¬ 
holders, artisans and so forth, from other villages. 
This important document, in the first place, illus¬ 
trates the diffe rent classes of tenants inhabiting 
an ordinary revenue-paying village in the early pi a 
of the Gupta period, viz., the temporary tenants 
paying the uparifrarn tax and the other tenants 
paying the familiar contributions in cash and in kind* 
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Moreover, it shows the strict control which the 
State maintained at this period with regard to the 
pious grants of land, by making it an essential 
condition of the gift that revenue-paying tenants 
should not be admitted intu the privileged village 
to the detriment of the king's revenue. 

Next in order of chronological sequence comes 
ihe account at the illustrious Chinese pilgrim ha 
Hien, who visited the greater part of Northern 
India during the reign of Ghandrjjguptii II ( c* 3KU- 
41.s A. D. ) between the years 399 and.414 A, D. 
In the course uf his briel sketch of the Middle 
Kingdom' (the Madhyiideia 0# the BrahmtnicaJ 
writers, corresponding k> toe ee n 1 1 a I provinces •-“! 
the Gupta empire), he observes: 1 "’Only those 
who cultivate the royal land have to pay a portion 
, 0 f the gain from it.” This has been interpreted 
to mean that “the revenue was mainly derived from 
the rents of the Crown bods.”’ 1 Bui there is not 
the slightest basis lor this supposition. 

The true import ui die ibove extract, which is 
paralleled by a similar statement of Huen Tsang in 
the seventh century, ;s to be sought in the conditions 
of land-tenure in the homeland of the pilgrims. As 
we shall see later on,* there prevailed in China from 
about 280 to 780 A, D. a qualified system of public 
distribution of land under which the whole terri¬ 
tory of the State would naturally be regarded as 
belonging to the Emperor. Fa Hum's testimony, 
then, may be taken to mean that in his time the 
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land-revenue consisting of an undefined share of 
ihe produce formed almost the only source of the 
income of the State. Evidently the other sources 
were relatively so insignificant as Hardly to deserve 
being taker into account. It may, further, be 
argued from Fa Hi civs easy assimilation of the 
Indian agricultural lands to the public land of 
China that in Northern India at this period the 
State was virtually, if not legally, held to be the 
owner of the soil. 

Other passages in Fa Hicn's general description 
of the 'Middle Kingdom' help indirectly to throw 
some light upon the sources of revenue during 
rhe present period. Throughout the country.' 
are told, "the people do not kill any living crea¬ 
ture, nor drink intoxicating liquors," and again: 
*'fn this country there are no butchers shops or 
distilleries in their market-places.'"* If this testi¬ 
mony could be relied upon, one important branch 
of revenue, viz., the revenue derived from the sale 
of liquors which is described in the Artfiutfiistro. 
was conspicuous by its absence in the Gupta period. 
But it seems reasonable to conclude from the 
recorded notices of earlier as well as later tiroes ' 1 
that there was no wholesale abstention from drink* 
mg, although the ban of the Buddhist cation and 
of the Smrtfs must Have exercised a profound in¬ 
fluence in this direction. 

Among the day seals discovered by Theodore 
Bloch at Basarh (the site of ancient VaiSali), there 
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are some which illustrate the system of provincial 
administration in vogue in Tlrabhukti ( ni< darn 
Tirhut or North Bihar > during the reign of Chan- 
dragupfa II- T One of these Seals 'refers to the office 
of the treasurer of the War Department ( ranobhi in* 
diigtiriidhikamtni ). This slight hint is sufficient to 
show that in the provinces of the Gupta empire 
| and almost certainly in the central government as 
well ) the department of military finance was sepa¬ 
rated from that of civil finance, This specialisation 
r-f the administrative machinery undoubtedly indi¬ 
cates a considerable development of the revenue 
arrangement as compared with the earlier times. 

With regard ro the reign of Skandngupta, the 
grandson of Chandragwpta 11, Vincent Smith men¬ 
tions a specific financial expedient illustrating the 
fiscal policy of the Guptas during an extraordinary' 
crisis He writes : “The gold coins of his ( hktnda* 
gupta's) early and prosperous days agree in both 
weight and fineness with those oi his ancestors, 
but the later issues which increased in gross weight 
so as lo suit the ancient Hindu suvarnu exhibit >i 
decline in the amount of pure gold in each piece 
from IDS to 73 grains.'* 5 Unfortunately, there is 
some difficulty in accepting this view, as it has 
been suggested'-’ that the debased gold coins belonged 
to the meet easterly Gupta dominions. 

We may next mention some ret rds of a 
dynasty belonging primarily to the icgitm ■ 1 die 
Deccan and South India, inasmuch as them- may 


be used to throw light upon certain current aspects 
of the land-revenue system in the North. The 
land-grant?, . f the Vakogriflta kings made in favour 
of Brilvmai^as frerjoently refer to a group of imroa 
nitics belonging to the lands of Brahman as versed 
in the f .iii t'Vdto. These are specified in ihe mare 
complete examples 1 ° as consisting of the following : 
f j J a&aradav;. f b J abhtfyichchhdttaprdvi^yah, 
{ c ) ap&rii7np&Ttigobiiiivaf4dab> ( d ) apu$piilt$ira- 
sandohah. fej azhd rdianaehiirwuingdtah f (J i edatfurw" 
kiiTin^tTtn;kbSf!akixh t ( g ) apaiurnedhyah, { k ) juni- 
dMi, { i ) aapimidhih . and ( ) } uikfaoptililptuli 
The first term undoubtedly refers tr> the exemp¬ 
tion of the grant from taxes in general. The second 
is translated hy Fleet 1 * as 'not to i>e entered by 
the king's tegular troops or by the kings timbrel U- 
bcarers,' but this is mure probably identical with 
the frequent achsfahha^a (chhatra being a Sans- 
kritised form ,.f the Prakrit original clid/n), in 
which case it would refer to the usual immunity 
from entrance by the king s regular and ir tegular 
troops. The third term, according to Fleet, %s means 
that it did not curry with it the right to cows -irriJ 
bulls in succession of production, but j comparison 
with ihc equivalent term in the above-mentioned 
grant of the Pal Java § i vaskandavarmmi, apdramparti- 
hdivdddagahonam, shows it to refer to the immu¬ 
nity from the obligation of furnishing cattle in 
relays tor transport. The fourth term, witli which 
may be compared the phrases iidudhtuhuBnudhtiniirn 
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.md aharitakaishapvpphagahanmt of Sivaskandav-ir- 
man's grunt, evidently refers to the immunity from 
the burden of supplying flowers and milk to the 
king's officers The fifth and (sixth terms are inter¬ 
preted by Fleet to mean that it did not carry with 
it the right to the pasturage, hides and charcoal 
: ,r to the mines for purchase of salt in -< 
state. 1 u But spurt from the doubtful rendering of 
the component items, this explanation cannot he 
upheld, since the context evidently suggests an 
immunity granted in favour of the donee, and not 
the reservation of a right by the donor. We would 
suggest it to refer, among other things, to the immu¬ 
nity from the obligation of furnishing skins for 
seats to the wandering spies and charcoal ( for fuel ). 
as well as the immunity from fines for the pur- 
chase and digging of salt. 1 * The eighth and ninth 
terms refer to the donee's privilege of acquiring 
treasures .md deposits which ordinarily belonged 
to the king, while the tenth refers to bis privilege 
of enjoying the fixed and unfixed taxes. 

While the above inscriptions refer to the immu¬ 
nities and privileges belonging to the grants, m 
favour of Briihmatjas. one of them shows that, the 
strongest injunctions of the Smrtis notwithstanding, 
these grams were specifically declared to be liable 
to resumption for breach of certain conditions. 
Thus the inscription GL, No, 55, after recording 
the donation of a village to 1.000 Brahmaoas, 
mentions a condition of the grant ( iasondsthiri ) 10 
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be maintained by the Brahmanas and the present 
as well-is future rulers. This is to the effect that 
the village may be enjoyed by the Brahmanas for 
as long as the sun and the moon endure, provided 
that they do no commit any treason against the 
kingdom, that they are not guilty of the offences 
of slaying Brihmaijas. theft, adultery and treason 
against the king, that they do not wage war and 
that they do no wrong to other villages. If the 
Brfthmanas act otherwise or approve of such acts, 
concludes this remarkjhle clause of the charter, the 
king w ill nor be guilty of theft in the event of Ids 
resuming the grant. 

At the end of the fifth or beginning of the 
sixth century qf the Christian era, KamarQpa was 
ruled by a king culled BhOtivarntatt whose great- 
great-grandson Bhaskuravarman was the con tempo¬ 
rary of King Hai^avardhana of Thlneivarain the first 
half of the seventh century. Some light is thrown 
upon the revenue arrangements of this king by the 
discovery of the lost plates of the Nidhanpur 
grant of Bhaskaravarman.** There we are 
told that Bhruivarmari granted an agrahiira which 
owing to the toss of the plates became liable to 
revenue ( feurnde )■ Hence Bhaskaravarman issued 
a fresh charter granting the land to ( the family 
of) the same fence on the condition that nothing 
was to be taken therefrom as revenue and according 
to'the maxim of the b&rren land,' 1,1 The above 
inscription evidently shows that the resumption of 
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revenue-free lands for want of royal barters was well 
k n ,, wn at this period. Further it probaWy points 
to an organised syttem for the regular inspection of 
revenue-free tenures by the State officers. 

A series of seven copper-plate grants of the 
fifth and earh'part of the sixth centuries that have 
been brought to light in North Bengal during 
recent times is of great importance in illustrating 
the condition of land-tenure and land-revenue 
administration m this outlying province of the GupU 
empire during the present period- These inscrip¬ 
tions may be numbered serially follows t- 

f. Dhinaidaha ( mutilated) copper-plate ins¬ 
cription of the tune of the Gupta Emperot Kumara- 
gupta I. dated 1S3G. E. I 432-433 A. D > 

JJ, Damiadarpur coppcr*ptate inscription of the 

time of the Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta 1. dated 

124 G. E. ( 443-444 A. D. ) 

TIT Do., dated 1.29 G. E. I 449-450 A- D* ) 

]V. Do., of the time of the Gupta Emperor 
Budhagupta : date and year lost, 

V. Damidarpur copp^r-plaic inscription t the 

time of the Gupta Emperor Budhayupta : date and 
year Inst. 

VL Pahadpur copperplate inscription of the 
time of the Gupta Emperor Budhagupta, dated 
150 G. E. ( 47*480 A. D. ) 

VU. pftmodarpur copper-plate inscription "I 
the time of the Gupta Emperor Bhanu (?) gupta. 
dated 214 G. E. ( 533*534 A. D. ) i : 
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With the above series of inscriptions it is natural 
in compare another set of four inscriptions o( a 
very similar character from the Farid pur district 
of Eastern Bengal, which have been assigned nn 
pdiiieographiciii grounds m the latter half of the 
sixth and the first part of the seventh centuries 
We propose to number them mildly in the follow ¬ 
ing manner 

{A J Farid pur grant of the time of the 
Emperor Dhurmadityu, dated his 3rd 
regnal year, 

( B ) Do. of the Emperor Dharmaditya, with- 
out date, 

(C) Do. of the time of the Emperor Gopa- 

chandra, dated his IOth regnal year, 

(D) Ghagrihsp grant ;f the time of the 

Emperor Samacharadeva. dated his Nth 
regnal year. 1 ** 

The first question that arises in connection 
with these sets of records is the nature of the 
lands disposed of, and the conditions of their 
tenure. As regards the first point, the most com¬ 
plete description is given in No. VII which com¬ 
prises the following if e ms : revenue-free ( samudaya- 
bahyn). uni tiled ( aprahata }, and fallow land 
( khita ksetra }, tB 

As the price of sale specified in this particular 
grant ( Three dinSnts for each kulyavilpti 2 ’ t is also 
used in Nos. II and III and as all these four 
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inscriptions belong to the same district of Kofivarsa, 
it is reasonable to condu.de that the same Class of 
lands is to be understood in all these cases, The 
same also seems to be the case with No$. Ill and 
VI where the lands apparently belong to different 
districts, and Lhe rate of sale ( vis-, two dxnZtai for 
each kutyav&a of land ) is also different from the 
above. Indeed, the land is expressly declared in 
No. lit to be { as in the other cases ) revenueTrce. 
not previously settled, fallow land. 

These terms, we think, can only refer to the 
unappropriated waste lying on the outskirts of the 
settled villages. Indirect evidence to this effect is 
furnished by the vajut description of the situation 
of the assigned lands, and, above ill, by the fact that 
at the rime of being made over to the assignees trie 
lands are required to be severed according to the 
specified measures.' 1 This can only mean that.the 
lands before this rime formed part ami parcel of the 
unappropriated waste. Whether such lands alter 
their disposal continued to be revenue-free, is a 
question which is nm answered in the inscriptions, 
but the probability is that they became subject to 
a progressively increased taxation till the normal 
limit was reached. If this should be the case with 
the waste lands, we may be justified in concluding 
that the cultivable village area was not only assessed 
for the usual taxes, but also surveyed for revenue 
purposes according to the prevailing standards of 
I and-measurement. 
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As regard* the conditions of tire sales, these 
kinds are contemplated or declared to be held— 


according to the custom of non-destruction of live 

principal* 1 ?♦* ^* To ' ^ 

in perpetuity, according to the custom of { non* 

destruction of) the principal- ‘.No. li. 

with the right of perpetual endowment, anti 
according to the custom of non -destruction 

(as above )" J * ■■■ ■■ '■ 

in perpetuity- according to the custom ot non- 
destruction l as above ). and without the right 

of alienation aa . . 

with the right of perpetual endowment .. . No. VU. 


It will be seen that a substantial agreement 
exists as regards the conditions of tenure among 
all the inscriptions of the first group The land 
alienations in every case are perpetual- but nmv- 
transfcrablc. It would thus appear that the State 
reserved its right to the unappropriated waste to 
such an extent -is to exclude even die possessors 
by right of sale from alienation of their holdings. 
This policy would be in keeping with the strictness 
of the Gupta administration with regard to the 
pious giants. 

As regards the agencies entrusted with the dispo¬ 
sal of the” waste lands, Nos. U, Iff. and Vli reier to 
the authority that receives the application f idjJUtpya) 
for purchase, obtains its verification from the 
record-keepers (pus rap al at), secures the sale-price and 
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Conveys the land, but. nothing ifi mentioned ahoui 
its identity. No. I distinctly mentions the heads of 
families.*" named .md unnamed Brahma nas and 
the officer in charge of eight kulas in the village. - 7 
as receiving the applications, while it mentions 
neighbouring heads of families** as conveying the 
hind after severance according to the specified 
measures. J n No. IV the officer in charge of die 
eight tufas, the village headman, the heads of 
families and the leading men 951 of Pitil&VTnctaka 80 
expressly receive the application, while they send 
information of the same to the principal prakftis 
■( 'subjects' ). the heads of families and the 
Brahmaoas of Chimd' 1 grama.* 1 and the officer ( in 
charge of eight f;ufas ), the heads of families, the 
leading men and ai forth conveying the hind after 
inspecting it and severing it as above. In No. VI 
the district officer and the officer of the district 
headquarters at Pundravardhana receive the appli¬ 
cation, while they send information of the same 
to the Brahma iias. the leading men and the heads 
of families. 

The difference in the nature of the superinten¬ 
ding authority in the foregoing records corresponds 
to other differences as well. While Nos, II, HI. 
.md Vil refer to the same district ( Kojivarsa ), No. 

I refers itself to the district of Khafa- ( or Khada- J 
pira. No. IV mentions only the division ( bfmfcn ) 

1 I'urjdravardhan.i. hut not the district ( tr^ayii }. 
while No. VI mentions neither the one nor the 
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other, but merely the capital town of the same 
mime. With this may he mentioned the fact, already 
noticed, that the prevailing rate of sale in Nos, 
[V and VI is different from the prevailing rate in 
Nos. II, JII and Vli. It is possible that we have 
here two sets of administrative arrangements for 
disposal of the unappropriated waste. In the one 
group I Nos. 1 and IV) the administrative authority 
consists of the otticers in charge of the eight 
hulits. the leading meti, the heads of lamiliefs, the 
village headman and so forth. Evidently we have 
here to deal with a mixed body of officials and 
non-officials. As regards the other group ( N«- 
A. III. VI and VI] ), it will be noticed that No. VI 
expressly contemplates the district officer and the 
officer of the district headquarters as receiving the 
application. Moreover, in No. VII. which alone 
has preserved the seal in tuct, the legend shows 
that the charter was issued by the office of the 
district headquarters of Kopvar^a. *" 

From this it would follow that the authority char¬ 
ged with the disposal of the waste Unds was, at Ica^i 
in the first instance, ihv headquarters office of the 
district in whose jurisdiction the land was situated. 
A connecting I ini. between these two groups is furni¬ 
shed by Nos. IV and VI, which contemplate Xhc 
Brahmans 5, the leading men and the heads of families, 
apparently of the near most village, as receiving 
information of the application for purchase, possibly 
to enable them to offer rheir objections, if any, "* 
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While on this subject, we may say a Tew words 

on the constitution of the office of the district 

headquarters jus? mentioned. Nos, II, III, V and VII 

describe the district officer under different tides 
# 

carrying on the administration of the district town 
( cdhijthjna/Jiiifctirmto ) with a guild-president, the 
leading merchant, the leading hanker and (he leading 
scribe 14 at the top. The former term has been 
variously interpreted to mean 'an administrative 
board of the district. 11 *the royal tribunal in a 
city,** and, with less justification' as 'the office and 
probably the court of a district officer.' and a 
'secretariat and advisory council.‘ ST None of the^e 
explanations helps to throw light upon the affinities 
and the true chancier of the adfti/umirm. 

An interesting aide-light is thrown upon this point 
by the references in the general literature, and spe¬ 
cial! y in the famous Sanskrit drama called the Mptfc- 
chhakafika which is generally acknowledged to fall 
within the limits of the present period. A court 
of justice called adhikarana is mentioned in the 
DatabtunaT4'£fiiiritrf~ H and judges called 
dhikarancs are referred to in the Pafichatantra. ''* 
Above all. Act IX of the Mrchchiuikatika describ¬ 
ing the famous trial scene, refers in the kings judges 
(called adhiknrtiiy.ka$ and adhikaratiAkojaiias ) 
sitting in the court-house ( erdhifesron ama udupa J. 
who are assisted by the guild-president ( ire&hin ). 
the scribes ( i^yasdi^ } and so forth, * >f It will 
be noticed that the ’leading scribe 1 of i he epigraphs 
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is represented by the 'scribes’ of the drama, \shile 
the pui Id-president is €0*00*00 m both, it would 
thus ilppcat Lhiil the mlh i.yfliitJtndfliftilJ'Ulld ot the 
Gupta empire had its prototype in the utihifeururm 
«ti the capital contemplated in the drama, which 
by a natural extension of meaning { such .is is seen 
in the later word cutchery ) came to be applied 
ro the office of the district headquarters as well. 

The above comparison, moreover, shows that, in 
the place of the vague list of unspecified officers 
of the drama, the inscriptions mention ’the leading 
artisan* and ‘the leading merchant, besides the 
gut Id-president and the chief scribe. If it be 
supposed that the of the drama re pre¬ 

sents the loosely organised institution of earlier 
times, that of the Gupta empire would be a deve¬ 
lopment of the same with a well-defined organi¬ 
sation and with the addition of administrative 
functions as well, The reversion of the Gupta 
institution to the type of administrative board- 
described by Mcgaslhenus for the Maurya empire 
is no doubt a witness to the enduring infiiten.ee of 
the ixipular pufiefiaytif s. 

We have thus found two sets of authorities 
entrusted with the administration of the waste lands. 
viz., a selected body of officials and non-officials, 
□nd the office of the district headquarters. In the 
remaining group of inscriptions the adirunistcririij 
authority is more tmiforoi. but not so well-defined. 
There the authority receiving the application for 
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purchase and Jisp- >9al of the ftimc is described as- - 
the wiVrifcrirruui, and the prahriis, headed by 
eighteen specified leading men of the 
district* 1 ... £ A), 

the fldA»'Jfd!rdii.!<j headed by named chief scribe* - 

.md leading men of the district .( B ). 

the tnfAiioirdn*j headed by named chief scribe 
and leading men as Well hr unnamed principal 
ryilpilr:n.i ... { C ), 

the cd/ufmraTui headed by named chief scribe, 

the leading men of the district and other 
leading men, as well an unnamed principal 
vyuvafiarihs ... { D )- 

In A. B and C these authorities are also directly 
addressed by the applicant for grant of Lhe land 
concerned to him, and in the first-named inscrip¬ 
tion they expressly signify the sale uf the land by 
their directions. 

The vague and indefinite character of the 
agency contemplated in the above inscriptions 
is obvious at the first sight. Of its constituent 
parts, the iuIhikar4TVi headed by the chief scribe 
evidently corresponds to the Gupta institution 
of the same name. For the resj, the leading men 
of the district and the other leading nien -ue 
apparently nor private individuals, bui are persons 
c neerned with the administrative functions, for 
jhe mahamahattaras and the muhdtldruj are included 
in the Khllimpur grant of Dhaimapila' J in a list 
of persons entrusted with the administration of the 
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district ( t ijdy a 1 . 7 , 3 i> ah&rins }, Th* l-yaptfrirts of 
C are evidently Identical with the vYuvofoirim of D, 
both meaning administrative agents , 1 * With thi?m 
may be compared the v^avaliilrijdtuipmLi^ ■ *! the 
Tippetu phu j of Lokanatha and the on named vifayo:- 
vyUT'il/iariltJ! mentioned ill the grant of Dharmap&E i 
aforesaid. We .ire inclined to identify them with 
the prukjl-ii of A , though the latter has the 
general sense of'subjects'. 

It would thus appear that the authority 
charged with the administration of the lands 
concerned consists in this case of the district 
office and many named and unnamed minor 
officials. With this may be connected the fact 
that the legends on the seals of the inscriptions 
in all the cases in which they are preserved 
( A, B and C ) refer to the office of the district 
( tn.jny<i(i/itfi,iT 4 fni ) in which the lands are evidently 
situated. 

We are now in a position to discuss the question 
whether in the aforesaid cases the State shared 
the ownership of the soil with private parties. A 
definite answer to this question is suggested by 
Dr. R. G. Basal. ' 1 who rejects the idea of Stale 
ownership of the lands concerned on the following 
grounds:— 

( a ) The State could rmr alienate lands "with¬ 
out the consent or approval i?f the 
peoples‘ representatives, the ntd/intfuriK 
and other businessmen of ihi province 
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and the district, and sometimes even the 
common folk." 

( b) The Faridpur grant No, I ( A above ) 
"mentions in very clear terms that ft 
of the sale proceeds in these transac¬ 
tions will go tu the royal exchequer 
according to the Jaw." "It seems very 
clear, then, that the remaining j) of the 
price used to go to the fund of the 
village assemblies/' 

Dr. Basak’s own idea is that the ownership of 
the land belonged jointly to the State and the 
people, or that it belonged ( on the analogy of 
South Indian village .issemblies) to the village 
assemblies subject to the supervision of the king. 
In the same Context, Dr. B-tfiak tikes the grants 
to "belong to a period when the Crown began to 
be recognised as absolute owner of all land/’ 
in place of the people who wae the original 
proprietors. 

A careful consideration of the above arguments 
shows that they are not based upon sufficient 
grounds. We have already shown reasons for 
holding that the persons whom Dr. Basalt under' 
stands to be the peoples' representatives were 
more likely minor officials. In the two instances 
( Nos. JV and VI ) in which ihc llrahm.ui.es, the 
principal subjects and the heads of families are mim- 
ttoned they merely receive information*'■ of appli¬ 
cations for purchase, it may be, for the hearing 
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of any possible objections on their part. In any 
case, the idea of "consent or approval 4 ' of these 
persons being necessary for the performance of the 
sale is not warranted by the evidence. 

The second argument is based upon a mistran¬ 
slation of the term rfhrtmdfatfbfalg* which Dr, 
Bas.ik, following the authority of the late Mr. 
Fargiter,* T translates as one-sixth of the sale pro¬ 
ceeds. We may compare it with the similar clause 
in Mos- IV and VII, dWmapur^tili/iiptifi (meaning 
that the Emperor would thereby gam spiritual 
merit ), and still more the clause in No. VJ T 
orthopiic/ut>'o[d/mrm] ^pyaynnaric/iu fcWdlt 

{ meaning that the Emperor would acquire wealth 
as well as one-sixth of the spiritual merit ).*" Now 
this comparison shows that the spiritual merit 
{ dluirma ) is distinguished from the sale-proceeds. 
The true explanation of the above phrase is to be 
found in the sacred texts 4 " making the king eligible 
for une-sixth of the spiritual merits as WflU as 
demerits of his subjects. As in all these caset the 
applicant for the purchase of land signifies his inten¬ 
tion of dispensing of it for pious purposes, it is 
evident thru the king in granting the application 
would share in the resulting spiritual merit. 

The mention of South Indian village commu¬ 
nities in this connection does not appear to be 
relevant. In the Chois empire the village 
assemblies which had a well-defined constitution 
ind functions themselves exercised the right f>f 
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purchase and sale of the village lands, the interven¬ 
tion of the State officer* (called ndlitiilTtliS and si 
forth ) being only occasional in character^' 1 In 
North Bengal under the imperial rule of the 
Guptas, as we have seen, the village headman and 
heads of families, who may be held to be repre¬ 
sentatives of the village community, administered 
the State lands only in some cases with the 
association of officers in charge of eight Stilus, w idle 
in other cases it was the district office that formed 
the administering authority. In East Bengal under 
the rule of the independent sovereigns of this 
period the representatives oi the village community, 
if there were any. are not at all mentioned in 
connection with the admin iatration of the land, 
wind is entrusted to the district office and minor 
officials. Due weight must also be given m the 
fact that the charter for the disposal of the lands 
in the above cases was issued, as the surviving 
seal-legends show, by the district office alone. 

The most decisive argument in favour of the 
exclusive State ownership of the class of lands 
mentioned in these inscriptions in furnished by 
the clause in the inscription No. VI where 
the grant is recommended on the ground that 
the Emperor would thereby acquire wealth ( i- 
the proceeds of sale) as well as the spiritual 
merit. Indirect evidence to the same effect is 
furnished by the elabnniv official procedure pres 
bribed in these epigraphs, which usually consisted 
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l if ihret' procettses : (u ) formal application 

f tijftjpjwtm, ixbhyarthanam ) by the intending 
purchaser, stating the object of purchase and fre¬ 
quently the currenl rale of safe, ( b ) verification 
of the application by one nr more record-keepers 
and their recommendation, and (c ) severance ■■! 
the land sold and its conveyancing 10 the grantee 
after payment of the sale-price, Sometimes this 
iK preceded ( .is in N T o. IV ) by inspection of <he 
leading men, efc.. or (as in C and D) by the 
appointment *>f minor officials f adhikarartajmas and 
karamkrn ) at irbttrators ( kuia tiaras ). 

in the region of modem bunddkhand and j 
Baghdkhand two dynasties were in power almost 
contemporaneously during the present period. These 
were the Partvrajakti Maharajas, .i Pabhib or 
O.ihalJ ) who were feudatories of the Gupta empire 
with known dues ranging from 475-4 7<- to 52*- 
529 A. D., and the Mahdrajas of Uchchakalpj 
whose known dale> range front 4*)3-494 to 533- 
534 A, DA 1 The land-grants of the Pdriiirajalnj 
MidrarJ/di arc made in nearly all known examples 
in favour of Brahmanas, but in one ease 2 half 
a village is granted by means of .i copper-plate to 
certain person for maintenance of j temple. All 
the inscriptions contain the donor s solemn injunc¬ 
tion to the members of his family and his feu¬ 
datories in the future to cause no obstruction in 
the enjoy ment of the land- More specifically, 
the land is declared in nine case 1 1 to be enjoyable 
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by the donee tn the line of his sons and, grano- 
no ms, with immunity from the police- tax. a4 Among 
the privileges and imm uni ties accompanying the 
grant are mentioned in all the known records 
the right tt> the udranga and the uparikara. 
together with the exemption from entrance by the 
king’s regular and irregular troops. To these is 
added in three casesthe immunity from the 
police-tax 

It will be noticed here that rhe religious 
grants are. as usual, perpetual and heritable by 
the donee, and exempted from the customary 
burdens ol the village. The other clauses 
introduce us to ;t number n| technical terms of 
revenue for the first time. .As regards udrunga. 
BUhler 1 ™ doubtfully interpreted it to mean 'the 
share of the produce collected usually for the king’, 
while Fleet tentatively explained 51 uparikard as 
‘the tax levied on cultivators who have no pro¬ 
prietory right in the soil/ We would suggest 
for uihaitga, the meamng of revenue imposed upon 
the permanent tenants, and for upuriltorn that of 
a similar impost levied on the temporary tenants. 
These interpretations may he justified on the 
following grounds 

( « ) As BU filer first pointed out, the lexicon 
of Sa&vata gives for udrafiga the 
equivalent uddhuta and ttdgtanth^ 
Nov. Marathi udhfir mtrims 'in the 
gross,' <ind irdhariomdlwndt means 
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‘assessing the total revenue of a village 
upon the chief proprietor, leaving it 
to him to distribute the proportion,' 
Again, upon ( vulgn upri in Marathi ) 
means the ‘cultivator not belonging 
originally to a village, but residing 
and occupying Und in it either upon 
a lease for a stipulated term of 
years, nr at the pleasure of the 
proprietor ." 11 

( b ) The above interpretation iiis in with the 
obvious antithesis bet v, ocn udranga and 
upankura which *iccuj .hide by side' 
in d large number of North Indian 
inscriptions. It also corresponds to 
the distinction between Idiud-JWit and 
piridtadii tenants of later times. 

(c ) In some of the States of Rnjputana in 
later times permanent possessors 
( called biitt'odars 1 existed in the royal 
demesne side by side with the tenants 
without proprietory rights. * 

As to the term idiorciirnrinm ( GL No. 25) and 1 
its equivalents efumravarjam { Gf No. 23) and 
charadrnhaluit'arjttm ( GL No. 23 ), Fleet explained 
them to mean ‘with the exception of the right 
to fines imposed on thieves." Rut this explanation 
appears improbable for the following reasons ;— 

(a) The context in which it stands shows 
it to be an immunity granted in tavow 
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of the donee, and nor a right reserved 
lo himself by the donor. 

f h) There is no evidence to show that the 
transfer of civil jurisdiction was ever 
contemplated as possible in respect of 
the pious grants of land. 

( c) Whatever might be the case with the 
minor offences, jurisdiction over cri- 
minds was certainly not exercised by 
the village authorities, Hence the 
question of its transfer would not 
arise m connexion with the grants of 
single villages or village lands. 

We propose to explain choravatjam and its 
equivalents as referring to the immunity of the 
dunce from the tax imposed upon the villagers, 
for village police. In favour of this view may be 
mentioned the fact that the Artfutidstra uses the 
revenue-term chorarajjti apparently in the sense of 
a fee or tax payable by villagers for protection 
against thieves,' 1 '* In modern times, too, the tax 
for the maintenance of the village police ( called 
WiotjJftdari ) is a well-known Indian institution. 

Turning to the records of the Ma/iUrajus of 
Uchchakalpa, we find that while one of rheir 
known land-grants* 1 is made in favour of a 
brahm.in.i. nearly all the rest* 1 ® are concerned with 
donation to persons of various classes ( including 
v. riters, merchants and worshippers of the 
Rhagavau sect ) lor the purpose of repair and 
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worship of temples. The latter class of donations, 
which is called in one of the above inscriptions' 1 ' 1 
by its technical title rtf deuagrahara is important 
as showing how pious grams could be made at 
this period to classes other than the Br&hrmpas, 
In one particular inscription,®* the grant of two 
villages is made in the first instance to a certain 
person £ probably a courtier), who afterwards 
■conveys it to another ( apparently a Mr! ha mar) a J' 1 
for the purpose of a temple, and the king s sanc¬ 
tion k given thereto according in 'the maxim of 
the uncultivated land'* 6 by means of a copper¬ 
plate charier. This seems to hint -it another class 
of royal donations of land which were made in 
favour of courtiers or chiefs, and it appears to show 
that such lands could not be alienated without 
the king's consent. 

The conditions of the pious grants are of the 
usual kind. They are to continue as long as the 
sun and the moon shall endure, they arc to be 
exempted from all taxes f ttciru ), they are to be 
accompanied with the assignment of all revenues 
( praiydyd ) accruing to the king, and they contain 
the donor's solemn injunction to future kings of 
his lineage not to confiscate but to protect the 
giant, and not to take the customary taxes and 
revenues A 1 

In other words, the land-grants are meant to 
be perpetual, heritable and revenue-free, and to 
involve the assignment of all the royal revenues. 


In Gi, No. 31 , which wt have suggested above i > 
refer to a grant in favour of a courtier, (he villages 
arc granted. 

‘with the udrajtga and the upankara. 1 

‘with the exemption from entrance by irregular 
and regular troops.' 

ho last ?.•> l ing as the sun and thr moon shall 
endure/ 

‘with immunity from ihe police-tax 
From thin it appears that etfch grants were usually 
perpetual and ( in part ) revenue-free, though not 
dliettiibk by the donee. 

The specific [privileges and immunities con¬ 
ferred upon the donees in the above cases illustrate 
as usual the financial and other burdens implied 
upon the ordinary revenue-paying villages, in the 
standard formula of such grants the land is given 

'with udr&itga and v/wsfcarn/ 

'with the exemption from entrance by irregular 
and regular troops/ 

'with the exemption from the police-tax/ and ttt 
one case' 1 * 

'with the tax on ploughs* (/mfifcilWu }, 

In the same connection, the householders headed 
by the BrAhmapas and artisans, or else the residents 
headed by the Brahma pas, are ordered to pay to 
the donee the customary rax called bh&gabhogiiktirv, 
hiranya and other revenues. 

Ot the heads of revenue above mentioned, the 
udrongo and the uparikma as well as the poJtce-t.ix, 


•is we have seen. were in vogue in the kingdom ot 
the Piirivrajiika Mah&r&jas who belonged tn the 
same period. We have elsewhere explained these 
terms to mean respectively the assessment upon 
permanent as well as temporary tenants, and the tax 
imposed upon the villagers for the village police. 
The term fctranya. .is we have rfjentioned, ‘iccurs in 
the Arthasitstri] and the Smftii as a revenue item 
meaning the tax in cash foi certain social kinds ol 
crops. From this period it is repeatedly mentinneJ 
in the land-gnuits ol Northern India. 

On the other hand, the tax n ploughs, which we 
here meet with ior the first time, is practically un¬ 
known to the technical literature. From the mention 
of a special dmaka for recording the release of 
I he assigned land from the burden of plough-tax 
ui one insertpt ton." 11 it would seem that this tax 
was administered by a special branch of the revenue 
department. As to the bhdgabhogakara tax u was 
translated by Kiel horn r 11 as 'share of the produce,' 
hut more often it has been taken to consist of three 
distinct items and translated as such, 71 We 
propose to identify u with the usual grain-share 
of the king, called fc/idgu in the ArthaSdstra. and 
ball in the Smrtis, This is supported by a passage 
of the Arffcaj'dsiriv * where persons occupying, 
fields and embanked reservoirs ( sefu ) from private 
own ere on the condition of WtSguWipga are 

distinguished from those who hold them on the 
condition of avahrayc, prakraya, adhi { mortgage )■ 
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,md so forth. Bhagubhoga in this case refers to 
the condition of payment of a specific share of the 
resulting product. 

To the above list of revenues from the villages, 
Cl No. 27 adds the item iuika, while GJ. No, 
3! has dvtU&ya. The former term is already 
well-known in tht technical literature as a desti¬ 
nation of tolls and customs duties, and we have 
traced ii back to a record of the time of the 
Satrap Rudrachman in the second century A. D. 
With regard to the latter. Fleet 13 thought it 
to consist of two separate items, t-is., dvdto and 
<Sva, both of which were to him of uncertain 
meaning. We propose to identify it with bhiitii- 
vdta-priitydya occuring frequently in the later 
inscriptions, and accordingly translate it as 
‘revenue derived from the dements,’ whatever that 
might mean. 

We may mention incidentally a land-giant of 
the Mu ha raja Bhlmasena 11, dated 282 G. E. ( 601 
A. D.) which belongs to the region of Cbhatlts- 
garh in the old Central Provinces," * In this the 
village is granted according to bhadrubfiogti,' 'with 
all revenues," and which is 'to last as long as the 
destruction of the world,' while the villagers arc 
required to pay to the donee the customary 
revenues in kind ( meya ), in gold coins f savariut ) 
and in cash f hiranya ) and so forth. In the above, 
the term bfuidraJjiwga is of uncertain meaning, 
while the mention of the contribution in coins along 
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with that in cash is altogether exceptional in cha- 
raciL'r, Bui otherwise the conditions of the grant 
are of the usual kind. 

In the mainland of Gujarat there flourished 
during the present period two principal dynasties, 
vir.. the Tniikfltakas who held sway in Southern 
Gujarat in the latter half of the fifth century, and 
the Kaiachum who were supreme in the lower 
Narmada valley in the sixth century. The land- 
grants of the Traiko$aka kings 711 contain the 
clause that the grants are to continue ’as long «ii 
the sun and the moon, eh-., shall endure/ and 
are 'to be exempted from the police-tax/ r * and *to 
lx- immune from entrance by irregular and regular 
troops/ ’besides being exempted from all taxes 
( ditya )’ and 'unpaid labour ( rrifi V ’to be enjoyed 
in the line of the donee’s sons, grandsons and so 
forth, and that no one is to cause obstructions 
to the donee while enjoying, cultivating or assign¬ 
ing it- With the above may be compared the 
clause in .i land-grant of a feudatory of the Kuja- 
churi Lings, dated K T E. 292 ( 540-541 A. D )■ It 
)$ to the effect that the grant 

"is to last as long a$ the sun and the moon. etc . 
shall endure/ 

is to be accompanied with the assessment 
upon permanent tenants ( udrenga ), the rent 
from temporary tenants { uporihara ) and the 
revenue from the elements and winds f bfifita- 
viim-pnrtyifvfi,' ) 
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‘is not to be entered by irrtgul&r and regular 
troops, 

*is to be held according to the maxim oi the 
uncultivated land,' 

‘is to be enjoyed by the donee in the line of his 
sons mid so forth, and that 
*qd one ih to obstruct the donee while enjoying 
cultivating, causing to be cultivated, and 
assigning rhc land/ 

In the same contexi the residents of the village are 
required to pay the customary contribution in 
kind. 11 the tax in cash am! other dues. 

it would seem from the above that in Gujarat 
during the fifth and sixth centuries the pious 
grants com in tied to be made on the usual con¬ 
ditions of earlier times, 11 further appear- that 
the older heads of revenue consisting of contribu¬ 
tions in kind and in cash, forced labour and i fo¬ 
il ke were also in vogue at this time. A new item 
of revenue is the Winta-praf >£y<i which hence¬ 
forth occurs frequently in the inscriptions, We 
have translated it liierally as ‘a revenue derived from 
the elements and the winds/ but its precise mean¬ 
ing is still uncertain, 7 6 

fn the region of the Kathiawar peninsula 
there arose at the end of the fifth century a 
foreign dynasty, the Mai [takas of Vaiabht, whose 
rule lasted almost up to 778 A. D„ when they 
were apparently overthrown by the Arabs, The 
land-grants of these kings, of which the earliest 
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belongs to !S3 G, V. E. (502 A, D, ), T * com' 
pose dona lion;; to the Brahmam-,, temples and 
monasteries, which arc indicated by thetr technical 
tides of brahtmideya, devtigrahara. devavihtirj, 
and, more generally, those of dharmadeya and 
JnWeya. These grants, besides assigning various 
specific privileges to be mentioned below, usually 
contain the clause 

that the grant 'is to last as ioing as the son 
and the moon, tic,, shall endure,' 'is n> be 
enjoyed in the lineage of the donee's sons 
and grandsons,■ is made according to the 
maxim of the uncultivated land,’ and that 
‘no one is to obstruct the donee in cultivating, 
causing to be cultivated or assigning the land 
in accordance with the usual rules of haitmo- 
deya lands.'* 0 

It will be noticed that the inscriptions frequently 
refer to the rule of gift or enjoyment of the 
fcrj/wntiffeyri bud, the lifttUgriiiiRui fend and so forth. 
This undoubtedly proves the prevalence of an 
established tenure in respect of the pious grants, 
involving as usual the conditions of perpetuity and 
enjoyment of all royal dues as well as the full rights 
of the user. 

The list of privileges conferred upon the donees 
illustrates, as usual, the burdens devolving upon the 
ordinary revenue-paying villages. 'Hie ubual clauses 
of the grants are to the dTect that they are made 
'with udrangu and uparikwa,' with the con- 
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triburinn in grain (dhanya) and in cash 
( hirapya ‘with the revenue from the 
elements and the winds' { bk&hi-titffo ), with 
forced labour as it becomes due/ and in one 
cose, 'with the ten offences ( dasaparitdha ). 

AH these items, with the exception of the tost, 
are familiar heads of revenue dating from earlier 
times. A specific reference to ihe udrttiigti occurs 
in one of the Maitraka land-grants*' where wt 
arc told that King Kharagraha II of thh dynasty 
made liberal grants of the udrnnga and other gifts. 
The item of forced Labour is apparently referred 
to in another Maitraka grant” 2 conveying immunity 
to Lhe donor from the contributions in the shape 
«f gifts and of forced labour. The use of the 
expression *as it becomes due' in connection with 
'forced labour’ evidently shows that it could be 
levied only on specific occasions. The contribu¬ 
tions in the shape of gifts evidently correspond 
to the gifts of affection ( puinaya ) referred to in 
the inscription of the l Sreat Satrap Rudrad/iman.* ’ 
Another Mainaka grant* 4 distinguishes the revenue 
term WiagaMtJga from the contribution in gram 
( dhntiva ) above mentioned. Probably the lattes 
was a fixed contribution in kind unlike the former 
which consisted of a sh-ire of the produce. 

Among the new items of revenue which we 
now encounter for the first time is the one indicated 
by th. term ihe ten offences (d^SparSdha ) in 
one of the Maitraka grants.* 3 This clause. 


which henceforth occurs with considerable frequ¬ 
ency in the North Indian inscriptions. Was first 
explained by Fleer*'* to involve the donee's right 
to the proceeds of fines for commission of the 
ten offences by the villagers. The above expla¬ 
nation has generally been followed in later times, 
and it has even been taken* T to imply Lhe donee’s 
right of jurisdiction over the offences concerned. 

There exists, however, some difference of opi¬ 
nion with regard to the specific nature of the ‘leu 
offences/ For while Fleet" 11 tentatively took them 
to consist of three specified sins of the body, three 
of the mind, and four of speech. Jolly” ' connected 
them with a list of ten chief crimes mentioned by 
N^ratla (1. tl ff), and Hiialal* 1 * identified them 
with a list of ten sins mentioned in the SuJbimifi 
( III, b h'* 1 Another scholar. 1 * * while justly pointing 
to the improbability of offences of the mind being 
made the subject of legal punishment, is constrained 
to take the phrast in the sense of judicial fines 
in general. The fundamental objection that may be 
made against Fleet’s interpretation of litiiaparddhti 
is that there is no authority for the supposition that 
the grant of rights of jurisdiction was ever con¬ 
templated in the case of holders of religious grants. 
The phrase undoubtedly stands for some kind of 
income accruing to the king from the villages, since 
it is included, along with the Contributions in grain 
and in domestic animals, in a list of the king's 
receipts ( utpatri ) In the Cambay grant of the 
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Rasirakatii Govinda IV*" Its precise nature is 
indicated by the clauses of a Nepal grant of the 
sixth century. M recording .1 royal dedication of a 
village to a Buddhisr establishment. The privileges 
conferred upon the village include, among other 
things, the liability of the person of only the 
actual delinquent rn be seized by the king s officers 
in the event of the comnituan of five specified 
offences. ] t thus scums that the u-rrn Jaidpdrjffltu. 
as used in the above md subsequent land-grant*, 
refers to the rtiiht of the donee to be exempted 
at least in part fioffl l he ordinary penalties for the 
commission oi sonic traditional offences, by the 
villagers."* 

Of other terms now met with for the fim 
rime, we have an instance in a bud-giant of the 
same dynasty dated 207 G. E. (327 A. D. ), #l1 
mentioning how a village is granted not only with 
the contribution in cash' and 'with the income 
from the elements, but also 'with the ttiuifu.' 
The meanmg of this last term has not yet been 
explained, but considering that it stands for the 
contribution, in gram ( dhiinya ) of other inscrip¬ 
tion*, and shares with the contribution in cash 
the distinction of being the must important charge 
on land, we are inclined to take it to mean son* 
form of contribution in kind. 

A new- revenue term ( brahnuina vimiti l\ ) is 
found in some Vfaitcaih* 11 inscriptions mentioning 
that the land is granted tu the donee with the 
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exception of the endowments previously given in 
favour of temples and Brtlunapas, and tht- 
■'BrahmiiijijJi' twentieth” f brahmaaa vithtati J, Tins 
Iasi term has been taken to mean a tithe imposed 
upon the villages for the benefit of the Brahmarias, 
This interpretation may hold some justification if 
reference is made to the conditions prevailing 
in certain States of Raj pu tana in later times. There 
the Bn\h mantas, besides obtaining grants of land 
from the Crown, received petty tithes from the 
agriculturists. Such items comprised the screws 
( i e. one r-eer in every maund f being the fortieth 
pare of the grain of the summer harvest/' * 

Some light is thrown upon the methods of 
land-revenue adminiair.ition in Kathiawar at this 
time by the mention of two officers in the land- 
grants of the Majtrakas, The dAmv<sdhi6omniJStd, !,!1 
as his title suggests, was in charge of the office 
of the dimivas. The term dhnnrns or dhniv?, as 
BUliler pointed out long ago, 10 ' 1 was still applied 
in Kathiawar and Kutch in his time to denote 
persons who superintended the collection of Jand- 
reventte by the formers on behalf of the king iut 
The above office, therefore, carries the system of 
farming'*t the Sand-revenue in Kathiawar back to 
the sixth and seventh centuries. The second class 
of officers is the anutpanna-ditrtd-samudgTilhaka, 
meaning 'one who is charged with the forcible 
Collection of the unrealised ( so-called } voluntary 
gifts of the subjects.' The existence of this office 
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evidently [joints to a regular administrative organi¬ 
sation for colled ion of the lux in question. With 
this Agrees the fact already mentioned that rhe 
dsirct is described in one inscription as a regular 
tax ( kara ). 


.VOTES 


1 The Gaya gram of Samudrugupta t GI. No, t-a s, 
which wa< regarded m spurious by Fleet, has since been 
proved to be authentic by the discovery of the Nufjiml.i 
grant ld>. Ind., XXV, pp. 50-53 1 . Fleet's objections regarding 
the authenticity of the former gruru may be met by 
pointing lo the instance* of restoration of aid and km 
fibres by new one*, in the case of the Nidhanpur plate 
of BhjblifiruTUrmsn * set Bp. inti.. XII, 73 if. ; XIMil rl- 
245 IT. ). 

: I egge'f Ir., pp. 42-43, The Veriion of Giles f pp, 20 
21 ) is pi :icticalLy identical. On the other bund, the older 
version of Beal I Trawls of Fa-Man and Song- Tun. p. 54 } 
Ians fallow*: “Those only who fatal the royal demesne 1 * 
pay a portion of the produce u. rent/’ 

1 V. A, Smith, Burt? History of India, 4th ed„ p. 314. 
followed by Bent Prasad, The Stoic in .Ancient India, p. 285. 

* See below, p. 302 1 Legge'S If., p. 43 

' See above, p, 242, and below, pp. 304415 

1 Sec inn. Repot t of the Arek. Sttrrcv of India. f903- 
4. pp. JQH22, 

* Early History Indio, 4-h ed.. p. 328- 

* Cf. Allan, Carolo cue of the Coins of the Gupta 
Dyum tic', and of Stiigfikit, King of Cauda, In trod., pp. 
acvtii-KCA, 

1J> Gi, Nos, 55. 3b ; !A. XM No. 35 ; Ep, Ind.. XV. No. 4. 

** CL p, 240 11 Ibid 

** The corcevppnding phrase for the sisiii lerro in 
Ep< I/id., XV, No. 4. i* trait tinted by H, K, Palhut and K. N. 
Oik ah n a* nor 'yielding ihe right to purchase of fermenting 
drugs and mines.'' 
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M ft will be remembered ihiit frftimt* VII* \ \ K. men* 
non* the king** daily perquisites of food* drink mid fuei 
from the villagers. 

11 ^r, ML* XfX, 19 

tfA tim frhchftidnmyiya in the original* For ex pin. 
we above* p. 219. 

17 For references see Ep. tml„ XVII, No. 23 ( revised 
reading of No. I ); AKA XV* No. 7 ( rending of Nos* li-V 
Eind VII); /Atf w XVIL e>* 193 ( for correction of date*!, Her 
reformat ten about contents of No* VI* I am indebted to my 
friend Mr. K. N. Dikstut of the Archaeological Harvey af 
India* who has subicquenily edited it in the Ep+ XX. 
pp, 59 JL 

14 For reference* to these in script ions see I A* 1910 
■' A, B udC ) and /iSff, 1911 { D ), The authcnnciiy of 
these grants* denied by ft. D. Banerjee (JASB.mo.pp, 
432-434 ) and vindicated by F. £* P&rgfter ( /ASM* 191J* pp. 
492-498 \ has since been established by the discovery of 
the Dnmodarpur platen 

11 The above fallow* the ir* of R f G s Basa k ( £>. /?»(/., 

XV* No. 7). 

f * The gold com of the OuptEi emperors consisted of 
the dlnttrm (connected with ibt Latin timariuj ) w and she 
native r«rm7HW + Kulyaitdpa, if. by Pargiier ( IA. 1910. p. 
214 I as “so much Land as is usually sown with a Au/>d 
of seed.** 

* 1 The unit of land-measure mentioned in the above 
groups of inscriptions ft ft x 9 reed* < Nos. h IV and VI J. 
and ft x 9 reeds 'by the hunt! of the fa moos and upright 
Si vac huntin' ( A and C }, This unit, as Pargifer explains* 
was evidently an oblong consisting of 8 reeds in breadth 
and 9 reeds in length* With it l^jgitcr aptly compares 
iht kmi. the commonest Lund-moaiure in Eflsl Bengal, 
wliicli 15 not B square, but an oblong m^^rins 24x20 


or 24\t6 of 12 x 10 reeds* each reed eon&biitig of a certain 
number of cubits 

ik Hii^ik rends mvidharmitkjayt'tfQ and tr* *on con¬ 
dition of destruction of non-transfer ability. 1 A# ihb funs 
counter to li[| other inscription* ol ilte same group. 3 
suggest the tending nlviiiftarm$k$#yepa, which I construe 
ns nlvtdharwa-e-kf&yeva and sr, as 'according to the custom 
of rum-destruction of nhtdharma/ 

J i f follow the If. uf nh'id/usrma by llasak. 

: * I Wife I r uc apr&dakz tiyun} i*/ f F. W. 'Hitnita * k h .i mc n ded 
reading in Ep. faj.. W. p. \3* ) nx apradarakfaynnlvt rn the 
light of the expressions upradddhur/na in No* VII and 
ttkfayanM in No. VI. and explained ns above. ItasaL 
construes it both as ..in0 -i . GpraiStt-iik$ay& 

und tr* a ‘according in (he eussiorn of nullification or 
coniinuation of rhe condition of nontransferability" f A. \f. 
J. C VnI. Ell, Orirrttalla. PE. p. 481 ?. 

ID Apratfk&ra in the original, 

** Kufumbirn, iisunlty tr. us ‘householders, 1 l prefer to 
take ie in its stfietcr sens*? of heads of households. Cf. fty M 
M, 45 p who distinguishes clearly between the kufumbitis 
n nd l he fikfhins. 

-■ J adopt BaaakY cenloratitm and tmuslniioa of 
gr dmi kdf fak idddhikaramt, 

lg Prclhdsiku&tmbitix in the original. 

■* t follow the ir. of iHnhaifartf by Pargiter ( IjI- 1910- 

P-213)* 

16 Apparently* as Sulk thinks iftc headquarters of 
ilie provincinl guventmcnL 

11 Probably the village on whose outskirts the land was 
situated* 

* 1 Ari/i tarj&dhifthdnddAlkaraQtjiya in the or ig inll 
Atthlffharw by itself means only 'locality 1 or town\ but 
a* here used, it must mean the headquarters of the district* 
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11 AkfudropfakpUkutumbia-i Of So. fV cvidcnl Ij- corres¬ 
ponds to the hr^ltmattotttti-iimfihafiarditttkutHmlUnx of No. VI, 

1 tiagOrairefihl sUrthaviha, prathanutktilika, pwi/tth 
mokayostha in Ihe original. Kutika i* ir. by Hloch ( f SH, 
1903*4, p. 107 IT, 1 ns merchant,’ while Vogel ( tatty of 
Chambo State p. lift 1 with less justice understands ii to 
mead j tribe Mice ihni or Iho KhasjW In andeoi Kushmii. 
It .» lf.a» 'attiJiilP by flJMit. 

*’ HasaA; { A. M. J, C. h for. d t, 

" B, CL Mrt|umdflf. tt/r. 2nd Xd„ Add, unit 

Corr- 

17 Beni Pru&ad, tkr Slate, p. 297 

■‘ and •* See Jolly, Rtrhf and Sttte. p. 134 

■" With ilicic Jolly { ibid, p, I 3 S> ciimp.m*' the 
ffetyima ( met chant j and the tekhaka i clerk * ol'I he Sm/th. 

" Wtaya matiatlara, tt as above by Pargfler who aptly 
com pa rev the jtmaptiJa-mahaUara of the LhiSakuiutra* 
fharlty 

•* Jytstka-kdyasihn, l^es* satisfactory trs. are 'oldest 
official’{ I’argjiir 1 and ’chief secretary' l Basok \ chief 
secretary would be dui of place in a district cilice and a. 
better «<|tli v&lea t Tor jyef{ha-kdyOAthe wouId be the rht/i’- 
taddr of the Collectors office in any Indian district of om 
lime. 

** Ep. Ind.. IV. No. 34 

** iydpSrlns, it. its 'principal trader* gf the district' 
i Patgiln 1 nod 'chief businessmen’ ( Kasai invt. J/./.C 
tor. rit .). but vydpdram iurtoft is frequently used in the 
inscription* in the sense of carrying on the affair* of State, 
Ci'g.. in the grant of ihe lime of ihe Gpijarm-PrntihSrs 
Pmpeior Mahendrapula Jl f Ep. Ind., XIV. No. 13 }. 
Also compare iy&p&rdyo viniyukta in referrict^ to 

the district tifficcT.v IvaadtArini ts tr. as *01611 i f btivtries/ 
(Pargitcr and ',iJroimiiefiflg agent', m bv>itic» men' 
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{ Has,ik bm sumi-yavaharati is used in .ilt ilie above 

inscription* in the sense of ‘ndmifrHteriJtg’ .md u. such 
by llawk. The vyuvah&rin i* mentioned in 4 lint of 
official* charged with the execution of the land-grant in 
The Nidhanpur plate of Bh&vl.isr.ivarmftft < Ep. tnd., XU, 
pp. ^,1 IT. J. 

1 ' .'I* If. J. ( lot. eft., pp. 4S;i 4C| 

" Anmhtrioyj’Ui in Nu IV. umslmithoyati'l in \o. \ l 
* T USB. !9U), p. 197 

** Also cf the maxim queued in O for j unifying the 
grant* viz,, tbdt the land infested fay wild animals is 
profitless it regards wealth lhu< dtouId accrue to the line, 
while html which is made ftt for enjoyment by false* bring' 
wealth as wet! at spiritual merit l o the king. 

*• Cf, Malta. V. 131. 12 i XH. i&-n If, ;XJU,7J-i. 
HI tit, 

(J. S, kfishn»suami Aiyangu:, indent India, pp, 

igj-uu. 

11 All the ititcripiiiint of I lie Vthnhakalpti MithdrUjas. 
with the exception of Gl. No. 3b, have been found in the 
region of Bonded hand. 

** Gl, No, 25, The principal record* of this dynasty 
for our present purpose .ire GL Not. 21, 22, 27. 27, and 
k'f>. hu{„ VIII, No. 28. 

11 Cf. No, n 

14 For this it, of r/uiuravxr/am. sec above. p. 27S, 

” Gl. Not. 21 and 23 ; Ep. tnd.. VII), No 28. 

! * lA, XII, p, 189, a, 3 followed by fleet, GL p. 9", n. t» 

,f GL p. 9S n 

' 1 H. If- Wliion, Glossary of Judicial and Rtvtmir 
Ti t nit , tic., s. v. udimr and «/W. 

10 Baden-Powell, Land Sr items. VuJ. 11. p. . l 27, 

' 4 See above, p, 52 *' GL No 26 
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u GI. Nos, 25, 27, 23, 29 ; Ep. bid.. XIX, 21 
»* GI. No, V ■* €/. No. 31 

" This enaj be inferred from the personal names of 
the donees Pulindtibhatn and Kum&rasvnmm. 

M BhQmiehi'hhidrany&yu in the original. This term; 
henceforth occurs with constant frequency in the inscrip¬ 
tions. It implies the grom of faff rights of ownership, 
such as would he acquired by a person making fallow 
land cultivable fur the lime. Cf. Htililer. Ep. Jnd. \, 
p, lAn ; Jolly. Rev hi und Sine. English tr.. p. 197. 

V To the above, GL Mo. 27, adds the item 'exempted 
from the police tat ■ eharadantfavarjyam I, 

** Ep. bid., XIX, 21 ** Ibid. 

T0 Ibid. VJ1, P . 1<SG 

Tl Cf. the ir.-. 'iharcs rights of easement, taxes' ( R. 
D. Raanjeein E?. tnd., xv. No, 23 ; /bid, XV. No. [* i, 
Nhar* nod u>e, tax in kind' (Vogel, Antiquities, of the 
Cktnnba State, pp. 167-169 1. 

III. 9 ’* GI. p. U8#r « $>.IX. 53 

11 Ep. bid., X, Mo. 13 ; XI, No. 21, eft-. 

T ’ Chtirarijapathyakiirh'atjam in the original, which 
»'e identify with the ehnttrrarjam of other inscriptions. 
Ilultzsch ( Ep. ind., XU, No, 21 j takes chorafiSjapaibya 
along with I he following tichutabh.itapraveiyti, and Iran- 
slatei tile whole js *aoi to be entered by trrciiutiir <<r 
regular soldiers unless in order to arrest robbers or persons 
guiliy of high treason.* hut this interpretation is contra¬ 
dicted by the fact that the two terms occur separately 
in some of the inscriptions. 

*■ Afeya in the original, meaning Vhm is to be 
measured/ which we identify with the more usual hhdpa- 
hhitgakam. I bis term may be traced bad, j* hc lu^c 
seen. io the period ol ihe ^htavlhann kings. 
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Very siinilur fu the land-grAMs of the Kaiachtitii 
ore those of Ffuddbaraja of (he same family belonging to 
ihf rtgitui of UroKh and dated 560 K- t:. ( A. If ) 
and J6I K. E. 611! A. D, > l Ep. (nd. t XU. No. ' Mid, 
vr. No. 29). For The mysterious ‘revenue from Flic cle 
meni?.'they, however, substitute irhe more general 'receipts 
of all royal dues' white they add the item of 'immunity 
from unpaid labour/ 

** Ep,lnd..X\ I. No. 4 

* # More generally in lA, VI and XIV, *»t> one is to 
obstruct the donee, while it r> enjoyed according lo the 
rule of dei’Sgrphitrsi or of deravtkSra.' 

■ 1 Cl. p. 177 

* s Ep. fad.. Ill, No. 46. f follow Line trandstion 

ddnakara-elflullakuriTftiniidliim -.ug celled by Hull'icli. 

*• Above, p. 245 ** <?/■ No. 39 

ta bp- fad,. IV, No. ft. dated 2U □, F„ 1 605-606 A. D.) 

Gl. pp, 189n and 2 I S 

,T Cf. U, C. Mazumdar in JBORS. p, 53fl 

* * loc.etl. ** Rtekt wtd Sitte. p. 12 3. 

•* Ep. fad., IX; p. 47* 

11 To the above, we may add the explanation of ft. C. 
Mazumdur, who after mentioning f he. elf. l that the 
phrase was tilt fairly recently in vogue in permanent leaves 
in the Soncpur Since, quotes the opinion of some elders 10 
:hc effect thai it included 'adullcry. *i‘-sauli, defamation and 
offences relating to villace rcradvand water reset voir*.' 

*’ Pcni Prasad, The Stale fa Ancient India, p, 303 

» Ep. fad., VII, p. 36 *' Srt below, p 111 

*■ The above sense, moreover, exactly fits in with Tlic 
clause sakyadaldparAdfm I usually ir. m 'with toleration 
for the I cm sins' ■ of some later granls. 

** Ep. fad., XVII. No, 7 
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" T /A, VII, pp. 79. B5. He. ; ftftf. XV : £p. lad., 
VJII, 2d A 

" Cf. foil, \nnal% tj Rajunhan, cd, W. Crook e, p. 
597, quoting ;in tiitcfciH inscription dated 'nearly seven 
centuries' before his lime, 

M IA. IV p. |75 ■ IrZAA/„ VoL VII. p. 298. Some 
Maitrukn tfiK/riptiOJi* fA. V. p. JoS , lip. Ind.. UJ. 

Nu. 4’t !’i pi,s«s H <iht itv-itihiknee.--.ika she expression 

dkrtphutk&rtddhikarayika which Blihter Look to conniM of 
two distinct titles, but probably both terms apply io one 
and I lie same olfieei. 

IA. V, m. ciL 

Ep. ind, IV. *o, 29. and VIII, No. 22 
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CHAPTER IV 


the epoch OF HAR$AVAKDHANA 

In the fust half of the seventh century the most 
considerable power in Northern India v .is undoubt¬ 
edly that of Kanauj under the Emperor 

Hamvaidbana U 606*6# A. D.). In the two 
known Und-grama* of this potentate, which Jtffeiig 
to the region of the modern Uttar Pradesh, the 
grant is made 

'with the udrengn.' 

'with the revenues that might accrue 10 the king 

( r&jakula ) ; 

♦with the immunity from all burdens, 11 
‘with the piece taken out from the district/* 

'to foe enjoyed by the sons, grandsons, and other 
lineal descendants of the donee/ 

«to ;js long as die sun and the moon 

shall endure/ 

‘according to die maxim of the uncultivated land, 
In the same con nectiun the residents J*r* required to 
pay the customary revenues including the following 
specific items ; 

'the contribution in kind ( WiitgaMioga )> consts- 
ting of what is to be weighed and what is t-j 
lx- measured ( tulytlmeya },' 

‘the contribution in cash ( hitm&a b‘ 
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It would: seem from the above that the tt:rms of 
the pjous grants in Nor thorn India I'nrttinued to 
lx- of the usual kind, while the heads ol revenue 
were already known from earlier times. A new 
cfause, occurring here for the first time, refers to 
the piece being taken mi /torn the district. This 
occurs in a Nepal land-grant of the same or the 
immediately following purlin! that we shall presently 
notice, bm its precise meaning is obscure. 

Along with the land-grants of Harsav ar dh ana 
just mentioned may be considered the grant of his 
younger contemporary Bhaskaravarman, king of 
KamarOpa. 3 The grant was issued from the donor's 
victorious camp at Kanjasuvarga in the Murshidb- 
had district ol Bengal, but it probably refers t-' the 
region ot the Karri toy.\ river on the boundary between 
Bengal and .Assam. The grant mentions, in a list of 
officers concerned with the donation of the land, 
the bAan^tgarfldftiferw and the ufMirfayiia, Tire 
former was evidently the officer in charge of the 
royal storehouse, the latter is apparently identical 
with the uulidieiifeii mentioned in a list of oppre¬ 
ssors from whose visit a village is exempted in 
the Nowgong grant of Balavnrman of the tenth 
Century A. IX* 

In the region of Southern Gujarat one of" the 
principal ruling dynasties during the seventh and 
early part of the eighth centuries was the Gurjaras 
of Broach, who belonged to the same stock as the 
imperial dynasty of Kanauj in later rimes. The 
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phraseology of the earlier land-grants of the 
Gurjara kings* is very similar to those of the 
Ktladiuri king Buddhiiraja, while their Liter 
donations* closely correspond to the usual formulae 
of the Maitraka grams. These grants, then, are 
important only as showing how under all those 
dynasties of foreign origin, the item of revenue and 
the conditions of religious grants remained unchan¬ 
ged as before. 

A very remarkable account of the revenue con¬ 
ditions prevailing in India in the first part of the 
.seventh century A. D is given by Hiuen Tseng, 
the great t Chinese pilgrim, who visited almost every 
pari i f India except the extreme South between 
the years 629 and 645 A, L- 1 In the course of bis 
general description of the country, prefacing the 
detailed narrative of his travels in its different parts, 
he writes : T 

“As the government is generous official requi¬ 
rements are few. Families arc not registered 
;:nd individuals .ire not subject to forced 
labour contributions.., .Taxation being high 
and forced labour being sparingly used, every 
<ne keep* to his hereditary occupation and 
attends to his patrimony. The king’s tenants 
pay one-sixth of the produce as rent." 

The precise import of this extract, which has 
no 1 - yet been properly explained, can only be 
understood in the light of the conditions of land- 
tenure and land-revenue in vogue in China in the 
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time of the pilgrim and still earlier. The fun¬ 
damental feature of Chinese public economy in 
ancient times was the system of public distribu¬ 
tion of land known as tiing h'fl i, which is attributed 
to ihe Emperor Shi-huang-ti (209&-2599 13. C.). 
Under this system ‘'land was distributed to 
families in groups nf eight, ami was practically rented 
from government, rent lx ing paid by labour on 
the central plot with reversion to the government 
on death or disability,"'' Thi* remarkable form 
■of State socialism was replaced by a system of 
private ownership of land in 330 B. C„ but was 
again revived in a mollified shape in 280 A. D. 
and continued till 7ti(i A. t >J‘ Besides the land- 
tax, there existed in China from early tune-, other 
direct taxes such as the contribution in the form 
of personal service, the poll-tax and the family- 
tax. 1 " According to a famous law of 624 A. D,. 
it was declared that IUQ mow of the public land 
were thenceforth to be given to every man above 
eighteen. -JO motor to an aged or sick man, 30 
mow; to a widow and so forth. "All of them 
took 20 mows of the land received as prepetual 
property, and the nest as their share per mouth. The 
'mouth-share 1 means the share of each person in 
the land belonging to the government;..Among all 
the recipients of public land each adult man cun- 
i rib tiled annually two loads of rice, which was 
called scm> f land-tax or land-rent}. Each family 
annually contributed a certain a mourn. of silk, cloth. 
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flax, or a combination of them. Such a tax u.is 
called yvng (family-tax). In addition, each man 
was supposed 10 do public service for a certain 
number of days in the year: from 20 to 50 days. 
Such a t ix was called dnr ( labour-tax or poll- 
tax r> 

f rom a careful consideration of the above, we 
can infer the purport of I hum Tsang's observa¬ 
tions about the conditions of land-revenue in his 
rime. In the first place, it is noticeable that Hhicn 
Tsaiig, [ike Fa Hien ac an earlier period, assimi¬ 
lates fhe < i dinary revenue-paying lands of the 
country that he visited to the public land of his 
mother country. To him, , 1 *; to his predecessor, 
the cultivators paying ihc usual grain-share to the 
State were the king’s tenants. Evidently, then, 
the Slate in India was held at this time, virtually, 
if not legally, to be the owner of the soil. On 
the other hand, Hiucn Tsmg’s evidence is impor¬ 
tant as showing that, because of the moderation 
of the State demands, the cultivators practically 
enjoyed hereditary possession of their holdings. 
In the second place, it should be observed that 
Hiuen Tsang declares the burden of forced service 
in one place to be 11 on-existent, and in another 
place to be limited Evidently, it wits very mild 
,is compared with the Chinese rule of personal 
Service from twenty to fifty days in the year 
The land-grants of this period, it will tv seen, are 
often accompanied with -1 clause conferring upon 
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t he donee the right to forced J a bout { idjfi) as 
it falls due. In the third place, Hiurn Tsang 
mentions only the kind's grain-share ( corresponding 
to the WiagcWnjgu&uro of the contemporary and 
earlier records ), which according to him was fixed 
at the rate of one-sixth. Evidently, then, the con¬ 
tribution in cash { hiranya ) paid by the cultivators 
was held by him to be of too exceptional a character 
to merit separate mention. 

Jn the course of his observations on the 
revenue conditions of the country 1 , Hiueti Tsang 
states: 11 “Tradesmen go to and for bartering 
their merchandise after paying light duties at ferries 
and barrier-stations,' 1 These evidently refer to the 
iHTn-deyaz and giifma-'ifeyas of the technical litera¬ 
ture. Another source of revenue, although not 
directly mentioned by Hindi Tsang. may be inferred 
from his description of the general condition of 
the people. He writes: 1 ’ “There are distinctions 
in the use of their wines and other beverages. 
The wines from the vine and the sugarcane are 
the drink of the K^atriyaa ; the VniAvae drink a 
strong distilled spirit ; the Buddhist monks and 
the Brahmins drink a syrup of gropes and of sugar¬ 
cane ; the low mixed castes are without any dis¬ 
tinguishing drink." Now Manu 1 * mentions three 
kinds of liquors ( Jura ). ti 2 „ those distilled from 
molasses { gaud* 1. from ground rice { puijfr ) and 
from the madhuka flowers or from grapes or honey 
4 mildhvi ) The wine from the sugarcane and the 
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w-ine mentioned by Hiuen Tseng evidently corres¬ 
pond to the first end the third classes of Manu’s 
-enumeration. The testimony of the Chinese pilg¬ 
rim about the drinking of these wines by the 
Kgatriyas is borne out by the commentators, who 
understand M,inn's text to mean that while all his 
three kinds of wines were forbidden to the 
Brahmapas, the K^atriya and the VaiSyas were not 
excluded from the second and third kinds. What* 
ever that might be, we may infer from Hiuen Tsana’s 
statement that the sale of liquors furnished a good 
source of revenue to ihc Indian States at this period. 

We may notice here another extract from 
Hiuen Tsang's general description of India 
tending to throw light upon the prevailing system 
of public expenditure, "Of the royal land," he 
writes, 14 "there is a fourfold division. One 
part ts for the expenses of government and State 
worship, one for the endowment of great 
public servants, one to reward high intellectual 
eminence, and one for acquiring religious merit by 
gifts to the various sect#. 1 ’ 1 " As we haw already 
observed, the characteristic feature of ancient 
Chinese public economy was the system of public 
distribution of land. This evidently Implied that 
the whole of the Stale belonged to the Crown. IT 
The term h royai land' of Hiuen Tsang, therefore, 
stands for State territory. 

Of the four divisions of this territory mentioned 
by the pilgrim, the first, which was meant to 
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provide for "she expenses ot government and State 
worship,must have formed by far the most con¬ 
siderable portion, since the land-revenue was then, 
as always, the mainstay of Indian finance. The 
second division, which related (o the "endowment 
of great public servants." no doubt corresponded to 
the grant of land as remuneration for service to 
the officials, which is mentioned in the ArthalHstra 
and in Man u. 1 * In the same context Hiucn Tsang 
writes: "The ministers of State and common 
officials all have their portion of land, and arc 
maintained by the cities assigned to them.” The 
third division of the State territory which was- 
meant "to reward high intellectual eminence" is 
paralleled b> Knuplya’s mention of the assignment 
of lands to learned Brihmapas. 18 The technical 
term for such grants is mentioned in one ins¬ 
cription™ as vidy&tham ( ‘the remuneration fur 
learning’). The evidence of Hiucn Tsang m 
this respect is curiously corroborated by an 
indirect reference in btsing, his junior contem¬ 
porary. who visited the sears of Buddhism 
in Northern India between 673 and 685 A. D. 
Speaking of the Indian scholars engaged in religious 
disputations, he observes;^* 1 "They receive grants 
of land and are advanced to a high rank," The 
fourth and last division of land mentioned b\ 
Hiuen Tsang may Ijc equated readily with the 
large majority of ancient Indian inscriptions record¬ 
ing gilts of land to various sects. 
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In the latter half of the seventh century A, D,„ 
oti'- o! the leading dynasties in North-Eastern India 
wls lhai oi the Later Guptas of Magadha. To 
th period belong* a land-grant of LaLinitha, a 
ruler of East Bengal, wh© was probably a 
feudatory of the Later Guptas. It records the 
donation of a certain piece of land for the purpose 
of a temple. The area ol the land (.situated 'in 
the Stihbufjga district in the forest region having 
no difference between natural and artificial" ) i.< 
specified in terms of the current land-measure 
(patakas, dronas. ZcjhakiU ), but no reference 
is made to any stan dar d unit of measurement, 
This evidently shows that while the waste lands 
were owned as in the Gupta period by the State, 
the custom of measuring them according to a fiaed 
standard had been dropped. 

Later in date than the grant of Loltinath* 
ir the Deo-Baranark inscription of Jlvitagupta 
II of the Later Gupta dynasty,who seems to 
have flourished in Magadha early in the eighth 
century A, D. In the concluding portion of 
this inscription which records a donation of hind 
in tuvour of a temple of the Sun, there have 
been preserved three clauses, tit*., Vith the 
udranga,' 'with the uparikara and 'with the ten 
offences' as well as pari ol a fourth. ui^.i punehd... 
■rhe Jive 4 , Of these the first three terms occur 
during the present or the preceding period, I he 
last term, we suggest, stands for the piiiidijpdriidhii 
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{ 'the five offences ) mentioned in a Nepal grant 
of the same period to which we shall presently 
refer. On the analogy of the 'ten offences we take 
pafichdparadha to apply iq the right of the donee 
to the remission of jxmaltie* for n conventional 
list of offences. 

A rock inscription^ belonging to the modern 
Hazari high district of Bihar, which has been assig¬ 
ned on puIdeographical grounds to the eighth century 
A. D„ introduces us to three merchants, the eldest of 
whom was Udayamana, who on their return journey 
from Tamralipti to Ayodbyfi stopped at a certain 
village belonging to the king of Magadha. When 
the king came to a forest near this village 
apparently for elephant-hunting, he ordered the 
inhabitants to furnish him with GVtiiagahd 

(otherwise called avaldgana ), Upon this the 
villagers approached Udaysmflna who supplied the 
kings requirement at r heir request. At this the 
grateful villagers offered to make Uduyamana their 
chief, and their choice was approved by the king 
of Magadha- The term nun/ugnku or 
has been taken by Kiel horn to mean 'presents* 
or ‘supplies. If this meaning could be accepted, 
it would constitute a further instance of miscella¬ 
neous com riburions collected from the villagers of 
the kind already known in the Anbadustra and 
the Smyifr, 

In the fiiih, sixth and early part of the seventh 
centuries, the territory of Nepal was ruled by a 
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Lichchhavl dynasty, after which came the J'hikuri 
dynasty being founded by the famous Arfiiuvarman. 
The records of these kings throw some valuable 
light upon the prevailing revenue system. Thus 
an inscription of King Sivadeva I of the Lichchhavt 
dynasty 1 * mentions among the privileges granted 
to a certain village that it should be entered only 
for collection of the three imposts ( trikara ), and 
not for the grant of written documents for 'the 
five offences* and so forth. An inscription of the 
same king ir> requires the residents of a certain 
village granted to a Sivite ascetic to ply to the 
donee the customary 1 contributions in kind ( bh&ga- 
bhoffdkara ) and in cash ( liirdnya ) as well as all 
other dues { pratyHyas ). The branches of revenue 
specified in these land-grams are of the usual kind 
consisting mainly of contributions in kind and in 
cash.-' 1 Other records of the rulers of Nepal refer 
to taxes of .i more special, if not unique, character. 
One such inscription 3 ' records the grant of a privi¬ 
lege to a certain village in the shape of remission of 
the Mtilla tax f mallakara } above the usual rate of 
four copper panns. Another inscription"** mentions 
the following concessions made by the royal donor 
to a specified village ■ 

(a) Remission of half of the tax that is 
payable per unit in case of'combat of 
cows', goyuddha ( ? ). 

( 6 ) Imposition of eight punas instead of one 
ka t itipand ( consisting of sixteen pands ) 
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and of four punas for eight in respect 
of ihf tax called vinduifoird. 

f c ) imposition of four pcirid* for the hi alia tax. 

In a third inscription* l? recording a royal dedica¬ 
tion of a village to a Buddhist, establishment the 
following privileges are granted to the village 
concerned ; 

f a ) Exemption from entrance by irregular * 
regular mxips, 

(M Immunity from all compulsory work in 
the form of manual labour, exemption 
of the householders from all kinds -f 
forced labour ( viffi j sucii as being 
sent to foreign countries. 

( c ) In cases of murder of pregnant women 
and of causing abortion, immunity frim 
all other penalties on payment of one* 
hundred ptinas only, and in c.ises of 
maltreatment of injured beasts of the 
bovine species, similar immunity on 
payment of three papupurdtuu ( a class 
of coins) only, 

( d i In case .if commission of the five offences 
such as ihcfi, adultery, murder, c «u- 
pliciiy and so forth, the liability of the 
person alone if the actual delinquent 
to be .seized by the king's officers, in 
Lastly, we may refer lo an interesting clause in 
the inscription of Sivadeva.-' 1 declaring (h.u the 
authorities should thenceforth take from thr village 


concerned only five toad-carriers for 'Tibet service’ 
( 5W?c *idf ti } ever}' year. 

The Malta impost is found in the records of the 
Liehchhavi kings during the period when the Ma!l.is 
disputed with them the possession of the central 
valley of the kingdom. As Sylvain L#yi has already 
»Kh“ 2 it has its exact counterpart in the 
in ruffed diindti found in the land-grant nf Govinda- 
chandr.s. King of Kanauj, in the twclvth century. 
The maUah&fa appears to be an ambiguous term, 
as it ma\ refer to .l tax imposed either for payment 
of tribute to the or for preparation 

their attack being evidently assessed for a lump 
sum upon the villages. These records further 
clearly distinguish the different forms of forced 
labour, one of which ( namely, the labour for 
foreign service ), appears to have been exacted at 
,i somewhat reduced rate even from villages granted 
for pious purposes. As regards ‘the five offences. 
its precise meaning is left uncertain. The records 
with which we are now concerned not only help to 
clear up the mystery, but they also tend to show 
that the ordinary penalty for commission ol the 
offences apparently amounted to confiscation cl the 
property, as well as seizure of the pers-’n Oi the 
delinquent. 
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t ItAPTBK V 


THE EARLY MEDIAEVAL ( “RAJPUT”) 
PERIOD 

The paramount dynasty in Northern India during 
tlie Litter half of 'he ninth and the early part of 
the tenth centuries was that of the Gurjara-Pnm- 
haras of Kunauj. King Khoja (c. 8*0-890 A. D ,) 
of this dynasty, who transferred his capita! to the 
imperial city from his earlier seat in South Raj- 
ptiannexed a considerable portion of Northern 
India lo his dominions. In the reign of his son 
and successor Mahendrapaij ( c . 890-908 A. P. ), 
ihe empire reached the height of its greatness, 
extending from North Bengal to the peninsula cf 
Kathiawar and from the Himalayas to the Narmada, 
Among the land-grants belonging to the home 
provinces rjf the Gurjara-frutihara empire, there 
are mine' which mere!} specify that the land is 
granted 'with all revenues' ( ayas), and ‘to last 
as lung as the sun and the moon etc. shall 
endure,' while they require the residents of the 
villages concerned to pay all revenues to the 
donee, A land-grant of the same dynasty dated 
89d V. -S. ( 8.16 A. D, L records how a feudal or) 

< f l ing Nag;»bh3|ii granted an agrakara with his 
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TtuzeratiVs approval, and how' subsequently the 
grant was restricted by the legal officers, so that 
King Bhoja had to revalidate the grant with the 
cessation of all revenues, but to the exclusion of 
lands already given to the temples and the 
Brahma pas, Ol a more special kind is the inscrip¬ 
tion of King Mahjpala/ dated 974 V. S. ( 918 
A. D. }, ordering that whenever the occasion 
should arise, five hundred dranunas* out of the 
jftcient r»y.il raxes i maufnWii r&jtikuliisya ) were to 
be assigned for the benefit a! i certain &vitc temple. 
This points to a class of anciently established 
royal revenues paid in cash, whose precise nature 
is, however, obscure, 

Another important land-grant belonging to the 
home provinces of the Gurjira-PratihAra emperors is 
that of a feudatory chief of the same lineage called 
Mathanadeva* 1 bearing the date 1016 V. S. (9f»t> 
A. D, ), In it the donor grants a village* obtained 
bv him as his own share ( srnbliogni'aprrtJt ) in 
favour of a fiiyitc temple. The revenues assigned 
in favour of the temple consist specifically of the 
following items r 

( 1 ) the udraftga, the income from Mat'd and 
mnvHfa. 

( 2 ) the bhuga, the JWudntJufcja, the prasthlfcA 
the shandhtika from all crops, 

( 3) the margiittijfcii, the fines {dandii) lor 
the ten offences, the ‘voluntary’ gifts 
( <hitui ), 
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4 i ) the treasures and deposits, the aputrihs- 
dhattd and (he utiiUblmuito. 

T7ie NTathanadcvu inscription also mentions the 
following list of tolls and taxes assigned by the 
donor in favour of the temple of Stva along with one 
of Gatjeii : 

< l I Three vbhifppattSs {t. e„ twentieth part of 
a particular coin ) on every sack of 
agricultural produce brought for sale 
to the market-place or the custom¬ 
house, 

f - > Two pnfhfcas from every ghaiaka-knpaha 
(evidently a measure of capacity ) of 
clarified butter and oil, 

{ 3 ) Two t'imiopakiii per mensem on every 
shop, 

! 4 i Fifty leaves from every chotliks ( evidently 
a load-measure ) brought from outside 
the town.' 

Mathanadeva's inscription is important to us 
in a variety of ways. From the fact that the 
village assigned bv the donor is declared by 
him to have been obtained as his own share and 
that he belonged to the same family .ts the para- 
nV'-uni sovereign, it may be surmised that we have 
here a concrete instance of the type of monar¬ 
chies organised on clan line?, afterwards so widely 
prevalent in Rajput ana. Jn this type of clan- 
monarchies, as they have been labelled in order 
to distinguish them from the type of single ruler- 
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ship* prevalent elsewhere, the central or at .my 
rule the best part of the kingdom is appropriated 
by the king, white th^ outlying portions are assigned 
to the lesser chiefs of Lhe cion. The characteristic 
feature of this system is that the king levies ti t 
land'revenue entirely from his own demesne, while 
the chiefs onlj contribute aids in times of war and 
fees on succession.* 

Or the sources of revenue mentioned in the 
Madia nadeva inscription, some are undoubtedly 
known from earlier times, but others occur 
for the firsi time. The udranga, as well as the 
fines for the ten offences .ire. of course, familiar 
heads of revenue. The 'share' ( bhugti 1 of all 
crops apparently stands for the usual grain-share 
of the king. The h/ioga. which occurs in other 
inscriptions as well, has been explained to mean 
the periodica] supplies of fruits, firewood, Rowers 
and the like, which the villager* had to furnish 
to the king,” and the muyufti is probably a con¬ 
tribution of the same kind. The term fdhduHnJbri 
('beggings from the threshing Unor*,) probably stands 
for the levy of a portion of the crop, over and 
above the usual grain-share, that was collected 
from the grain heaped upon the threshing door, 1 " 
The marganaka, which may be connected with the 
expression morgana or a beggar, is apparently a 
benevolence of a more general character levied upon 
the villages. The prostfofed and the skandhaka 
apparently refer (o the contributions at specific 
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rates for every prastha measure of liquids, and 
for every shoulder-bad of articles. The opuvrikti- 
dhdtiit literally means the property of one who has 
no appointed daughter, that is, ‘one who in the 
iib’iicc of sons has not appointed his daughter 
to raise ,* male issue for himself. Probahly. it 
refers to the king's right to confiscate the property 
oi all persons who died sontcss, parallels to 
which may be found in the subsequent history of 
Gujarat. 

Another record that should, be mentioned in the 
present connection is the famous SiyadonI inscription 
belonging to the region of ihc old State of Gwa¬ 
lior. 11 This inscription records the donations of a 
large number of individuals at various dates ranging 
from ‘163 V. 3, { 004 A. D.) to 1025 V. 5. ( 966-960 
A. P. ). During this time the town of Siyadonj was 
held by princes or nobles bearing the title of 
MahZfXjndhira.ja under the suzerainty of the para¬ 
mount Emperors Bhoja, MahendrapAla, Mahtpsla 
and Devapala, while the custom-house ( mnndapikil) 
was administered under their direction bv a board 
of five ( pafichakulu ). 

Turning to the outlying provinces of the 
Gtirjaia-Prarihara empire, we may first notice a gram 
of \ lahendrapal.i II. dated 1003 V. S, ( *46 A. D) 
belonging to the region of Malwa. 13 Here a village 
is granted by the donor with all revenues derived 
from it, but excluding the bnthmdeya lands f>r- 
merly donated, while the residents of the village are 


required to pay the customary contributions in kind 
f bhitgabhogakara ) and in cash [ hirtiriya } and so 
forth. Another inscription 1 ; records the donation 
of ,i village by the provincial governor .if Upyini 
under the same king. In this the village is assigned 
with all royal dues such ns lire contributions in 
kind and in cash together with the tax per shoulder- 
had ( ibatidhakii ). the receipts by begging ( mitr- 
gtijuitai ), etc. 

Two land-grancs made by feudatories of Maiien- 
dnipala in the region of Kathiawar bearing the 
dates 574 G E. { 898 V D. ) and 056 V S. f 800 
A. D*) 1 * specify the following privileges assigned 
in favour of the donee :— 

'the contribution in kind’ ( bfcaguMtogn ), 

'the income from the tax in cash' { htrajiyaelMa ), 
the ( immunity from ) fines for the ten oftenccs f 
( daiidiidtiiilptirttilha }, 

‘the lidrniigu. the uparifeoru. the cliolialiLi and 
some other taxes. 

‘the immunity from entrances by irregular and 
regular troops’ and ‘the forced labour as il 
falls due*' 1 n 

Of the parts of Northern India not comprised 
within the limits of the Gurjara-J-VatihUra empire, 
we may first mention two records dated 776 Saka 
( SO'} A. D. )'" belonging to the Kangra district 
of Punjab. There we art* told that the local 
chieftain granted two dtuiurmis per day out of the 
income of the custom-house ( mantlapibd ), while 
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fits mother granted one plough of land. Tills 
■shows that the customs duties were collected 
in cash in the partteula* region mentioned, while 
the primitive method ol land-measure by means of 
ploughs was used in Government ire asset ions. 

In a land-grant of Lalitisuradeva 1 * belonging 
to the region of Kumayun and dated on palaeo¬ 
graphies grounds about the middle or second half 
of the ninth century, the donated villages are 
assigned in favour of a temple and the conditions of 
the grant are as under : 

'M is to be exempted from { the molestation of ) 
officials/ 

’it is not to be entered by irregular or regular 
troops,’ 

‘it is not in any manner to be seized/ 

'it is not to be resumed/ 

‘it is to last as long as the sun and the moon 
etc., shall endure/ 

with the piece taken out from the district 1 , and 
'no one iy to obstruct the donee in its peaceful 

enjoyment in the line of his descendants/ 

It will be observed that the conditions of the 
grant are of the usual kind coming down from 
earlier times. Two specific heads of revenue also 
known to the earlier inscriptions may be inferred 
from the titles of officers called the iaulhikn 
toll-collectors') and the daSUpa^dhika ('the 

officers entrusted with jurisdiction over the ten 
offences'). 
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in Gujarat throughout the major part of the 
ninth century the great Ritstrakfipi dynasty of 
the Deccan or its feudatories J 10 !J sway. In the 
third quartet of the following century it was held 
by the Paramaras. 18 but afterward* it passed tain 
the hands of the Cbalukya dynasty of Anhi I waia; 
A land-grant of a feudatory of the Ra?\rakaja king 
Gavinds III. dated 735 5aka ( 812 A D. )*" records 
the gift of one village out of .t group of twelve, 
and i he grant b made 'with the income from the 
tax in cash', 'with the ( immunity from) penalties 
for the ten offences' (datidaduiupatuSui ). 'according 
to the maxim of the uncultivated land. 1 Another 
grant made by a king of the Gujarat branch of the 
Rastrakuras, dated 789 Saka {867 A. D.), 3 ^ mentions 
that the land is given 'together with unpaid labour 
as jt falls due/ 'with the income from grain and 
ft mt the lax in cash’ 'with immunity from entrance 
by irregular and regular troops/ 'to last as Jong an 
the sun and the moon, etc-, shall endure.’ 

Some further grants of the kings of the same 
dynasty bearing the dates 738 5aka (816 A. D.) 
and 757 Saka ( 835-836 A. D. ). s, go into fuller 
details. In them the revenues assigned to the 
donee comprise the following items 
‘the udraiiga and the uporiWd/ 
the ( immunity from ) penalties fur (he ten 
offences," 

'the income from the elements, etc/ ( Mrttfauilld- 

pfatyaya )r A 
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'the contributions in kind and in cash,’ 
while other clauses of the grant -ire of ihtr kind 
already mentioned in the earlier Gujarat grants. 
Coming to the main branch of the Ra$irakoUfl, 
an inscription of Kfsoa II, dated 832 $aka {<5Rt- 
‘/II A. D. ’ records the grant of a village 
included in a group of ten villages, which is ii&olf 
comprised in a group of 84 villages included again 
within a wider group of 750 vdJages. The revenues 
specifically assigned in this inscription and another 
inscription of GovindS IV. dated 852 8aica ( 930 
A D. ),*« consist of the following : — 

■the (immunity from ) penalties for the ten 
offences,' 

the udrarign, the contribution in kind’ ( bhoga- 
bhiigii or dhilnyHyit ) and the contribution in 

cash, 

]i will be noticed that the clauses nf the gram 
together with the heads of revenue mentioned 
are precisely of the same nature as throe of - 
other records of this period in Northern India. 
Regarding the territorial division* occurring in 
the inscription of Krsiya fi the units uf in 
and 750 villages may be properly matched 
with the nearly identical divisions contemplated in 
the Ar tWasfrd and in Manu, ;; 1 On the othei 
hand, the intermediate group of 84 villages is 
absolutely unknown to the literature of Jaw and 
polity* hut it has irs exact counterpart in the 
Rajput type of clan-monarchies in which the 
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norma! size of a chief territory amounted to this 
arc.i of Jiind, 

The last inscription front the region of Gujarat 
which we may mention is that of ,i SurAsira 
chief of Chapa lineage ( closely allied to that of 
the Gurjaras), which bears the date 8.W Sitka 
( hi7*918 A, D. It records the gift of n village 
as a fee of learning ( vidyUtikana ) to a spiritual 
preceptor ( uchsryo ) and the privileges assigned 
to the donee include the following items : 

the dUnit 'the contribution in kind' (bhogabhufia), 
'the ( immunity from » penalties for the ten 
offences.* 

Among officers mentioned in this grant is included 
the piific/idfoufifctt. nr the officer in charge of 
the puftc&lfeu/fl. This East term which we hav*.- 
already met with in ihe Siyadoni inscription refers, 
■is we have seen, to officers in charge of the custom* 
house. 

We should consider Kero two records 5; of King 
Tivanufeva of the non-Aryan Savant stock belong¬ 
ing to the region of the former Central Provinces 
( now Madhya Pradesh ). who flourished about the 
middle of the eighth century. Hoth of them 
mention the grant of lands by the king fur pious, 
purposes. In the fuller example 19 the land is 
granted for enjoyment as lung as the sun. etr„ 
shall endure, ’with immunity from entrance by 
irregular ami regular troops,' ‘with treasures and 
deposits,' 'with the tight of receiving the lirtra- 
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dranaka ,md all taxe- { Jtaras ).' while (he residents 
are required to pay to the donee the customary 
grain-share. Evidently the grant is made on the 
usual conditions of perpetuity and assignment of 
ill the royal revenues. A new item of revenue is, 
however, introduced by the term duradranaka, 
which, according to Fleet, 5 " 1 means cither m agri¬ 
cultural cess or a marriage-tax. 

The princip.il dynasties that ruled in Bengal ami 
the adjoining regions during the present period 
were the following :— 

I. The Pala dynasty, $th-l2th centuries A. D. 

II. The Khadga dynasty of Eastern Bengal 

f Sumatattf ). It flourished according to 
one view in the latter half of the seventh 
century, and according to another, in the 
ninth century A, D. 

Ill- The Chandra dynasty of Eastern and Sou¬ 
thern Bengal ( Harikela and Chandra- 
dvipa ). lfith-1 !th centuries A. D. 

IV. The Varman dynasty of the family of 
Vajravarman. ilth-l2th centuries A. L>. : 
the Varman dynasty* of the family of 
jyotivarman ( Llth century ). 

To this list may be added the AJdfca/ti.mdtiMiu 
.Uvaraghojja. evidently a feudatory of -no uf the 
later Pala kings, whose record has been assigned 
on palaeographical grounds to the first half of the 
tenth or second half of the eleventh century, and 


who apparently belonged to the region of Goalpaw 
and KjmarOpa in Assam-''' 

The known grants of the Pala kings, which are 
made with regard to whole villages and in favour 
of Brihmajjas or religious foundations, usually 
mention that the land is granted 

‘with the rent of temporary tenants’ { uparikara ), 
■with the ( immunity from ) penalties for ten 
offences', 

'dtfiflpnrddJin or daSdpuchura w-ith the police 

tsx. ,JM 

‘with immunity from all burdens,' ‘with the 
prohibition of entrance by irregular and regular 
troops,’ 

‘with exemption from all taxes,* 'with all 
revenue due to the king.' ‘according to the 
maxim of the tin cultivable land.' ’to hist as 
long as the sun and the moon shall endure 
In addition, the resident cultivator* ate ordered 
lo pay to the donee the following specific taxes 
besides others not mentioned ; kdtn and 
pituhika,™ bhdgabhngaluiTG and hiranya,^ and 
fcara and hironyo- 3 * In some of the above 
grants 1 J the bhiiKobtio^akiirii and hirariya ate 
mentioned in the list of revenues assigned in 
gaier.il terms to the donee, A further item, with 
exemption! from the king's enjoyment of the Lhree 
jewels' ( vatnutrnynriljaicnmhhognvarjtta }> is supplied 
by one of these grants. "' The term has not Vet 
hern properly explained, but it may refer to some 
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kind of rov.il contribution from the villages m 
support of the Buddhist faith which, as is well 
known, was professed by the Pda kings, Kara 
is apparently an abbreviation of the more usual 
bhugabftogakara, which we have taken elsewhere 
to mean the king s grain-share, or the contribution 
m kind paid by the villagers. The term pi^aba 
b identified by Kielhorn J; with bftilgabhogahara, 
but more probably it stands for the l lT anya 
l j ir the contribution in cash / of other inscriptions. 
The bare and the hiranya are evidently singled 
out because they were the two most important 
raxes on t he villages. 

In Idvj rag I n 1531 s grant the clauses include the 
items that the land "is to be exempted from nil 
burdens, that it ’is not to be entered by the irregular 
and regular troops/ that it is “in be exempted firm 
all taxes, and that it is l to last as long as 1 he sun 
and the moon. Hr., shall endure'. Tbe resident 
cultivators on their pan are ordered to pay to the 
donee the customary kara tax and all other revenues 
( pratydya). 

The Ratnpd grant of Srtchandra 3 * made in 
favour of a Brahmans contains tbe clause that the 
land is granted dong 

'with mango and jackfruii trees, with betdnut 
and coconut trees,’ 

with remission of penalties for the ten offen¬ 
ces/ 3 * 

'with the police-tax i ciw.iroddharana. /, 


'with the immunity from .nil burden#/**' 
with the exemption from entrance by irregular 
and regular troops.' 
with the immunity from ail taxes,' 

'with all revenues consisting of (he king s grain- 
share and the taxes in cash, * 1 
“to last as long as the sun and the moon shall 
endure,' 

according to the maxim of the uncultivated 
Kind.’ 

The religious grant# of (he PMjj> and their 
contemporaries v intinued to by made on the same 
conditions as before. They were perpetual and 
hereditary, and were not only revenue-free, hut also 
carried with them the assignment of the royal revenue 
from the villages. Again, the heads oi revenue and 
the other charges imposed upon the villages would 
seem to haw been the same as in earlier times. 
They comprise not only the older grain-share 
{ bkdgiibhogak&ui J, the tax in cash f hirama ) and 
the police-tax. but also the more recent 'remission 
of penalties for the ten offences. 1 which, as wc have 
seen, can be traced back in Gujarat to the seventh 
century. To judge from the title oi one of 
the officers mentioned in the grant of Dharm.ipala. 
ris„ 'the officer in charge of the sixth' ( iixslhd* 
dhikyta }. the grain-share used Vo be levied at the 
old traditional rale, The mention of two other 
officers called daulhiha and gavlmika in tnt>#t nf the 
Pi la grants points to two well-known sources oi 
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revenue which are traceable from earlier times, viz., 
(he lolls and customs duties 

Although the grants of the PaJas and their 
contemporary dynwtic* in Bengal specify the areas 
of the iand * Panted in terms of the current 
land-measure, no mention is made of a fixed 
standard of measurement of the kind prevailing in 

l 5 e r,P UpU PCTi0d ' ° n the ° ther hand * the 

ot Dhanmpala proves the survival of the officii 
procedure of the Gupta revenue administration, 
mentioning how an application (vijhapti) was 

made to the king for grant 'of the village ctm- 
c«ned, and hot*- the king thereupon made the 
dona tion,* a 

We may consider in this connection the records 
° ^ n " Kulastambha/* belonging to the region 
ol Onssa, whose date is generally assigned to 
,h ;' n,mh omtrny. One of these records the 
f" of a . ***■»• yielding forty-two silver coins 
{ rfjpya ), We have here an interesting testimony to 
the prevalence of cash payments of land-revenues 
in Orissa At this early period. 4 * 

A study or the records of the dynasties of 
Assam dating horn the ninth to the iweJvth om- 
ittne* may be relevant hem. The Tittpur rock 
inscription oj Harjaravarmadeva, ,a which has been 
assigned to the year 510 of the Gupta em, corres¬ 
ponding to 829-030 A. D, is in , hopelessly corrupt 
state of preservation, but it seems to refer to a 
lege! dispute involving a toil-collector. From 
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(hi* we learn'at any rate shout the prevalence of 
the usual system of tolls in Assam at such an early 
period. 

We may next mention a copper* pi ate gram of 
King Balavarmim. of the same dynasty along with 
tw<i grants of Ritnjplla and one oJ Indriipila, 4 ' 1 
both of whom apparently belonged to a different 
dynasty. These have been approximately assigned 
to the years corresponding to 990. 1010-1050 and 
low A. D, respectively. The first grant, after 
specifying the boundaries of the land and the mea- 
surts of rice it prinduced, has the usual clause i Iwt 
the land is not to be entered by a number of 
‘oppressors/ comprising, among others, the queen, 
the royal princes, the royal favourites, the eunuchs, 
the persons in charge of corraling of elephants 
and mooting of boats, the officers tracking thieves 
as well as those charged with the uparikara 
tux and with the utfcfierimu im]*i«. The other 
three grants declare that the land is exempted 
from alt 'oppressions,‘ such as those arising on 
account of the fastening of elephants and the 
mooring of boats, the tracking M thieves ( ctowo- 
ddharatia J, the arrest of criminals, the uparAara 
tax, the nifeJiefiiTiLi impost for various occasions and 
the grazing of elephants, horses and other animals. 

it will be noticed, in the first place, that the 
revenue of the land mentioned in these inscriptions 
is estimated in measures of the rice produced. This 
evidently points tb the general practice of pay mem 
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nf the land-revenue in kind. Secondly, the inscrip- 
furnish □ lull \m of the burdens devolving 
ordinarily upon agricultural lands, from which 
pious donations were e^mpled. Such burdens 
u ert- enneernej nnr only with die visits of members 
of the royal family and various royal officers, but 
, Wlth ,he fifrtiine nf animals, the binding of 
dL-phunrs and the mooring of boats, ail apparently 
belonging to the State service. The two grants 
of RiunapaU would seem to convey the idea 
ihat the king derived a considerable amount of 
revenue from copper mines. It therefore stands 
to reason that the income from mines also 

formed a branch of the royal revenues m Assam al 
this lime. 

The last Hreni u> be mentioned in this catmefr 
tion fc that of YWyadcva, belonging to the district 
f matiga a } ui KAmaiOpa in the division { {dudftr } 
of 1 rtgjyottsa. which may lx- assigned to the middle 

£ th V WdUL H contains the clause 

that the two villages which are granted to a 
UrahfTuiQA are 

not to lx* entered by irregular and regular 
troops, 10 be held according to the maxim 
i uiv uncultivated land/ 

■to be exempt from all revenues/ to be accom* 
parutfd with all revenues,’ ’to be immune 
/° m , lJws ^ h&ra ) and their appurtenances 
{ upaskara and *to be- cloyed as Jong as 
the sun :inci the moon shall endure.' 
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The condition* of the grant «s Well as the heads 
of revenue are of the usual kind, 

The Himalayan State of Kashmir, unlike all 
.ithet Hindu Siates of ancient times;, possesses j 
connected history ©fits own going back to legend, ry 
antiquity, ft is possible to piece together a lew 
fragments of the revenue history of this ancient 
kingdom from the well-known chronicle of 
Kalhtuja. 

If Kailuma is to be believed, there existed 
ilready before the reign of JaUuka, the reputed 
son and successor of A^oks. a group of sewn 
officials ( prekflis ), oi whom two, uic,. the super¬ 
intendent in charge of the king s revenue { dlumu- 
dhyitlt.ru ) and the superintendent in charge of the 
treasury ( uosiidhyuhsa J. re clearly concerned 
with revenue administramm. King JaUuka. accord* 
ing to the chronicler, created eighteen offices 
( katmatth&na ) in accordance with the traditional 
usage- 4 '" The next important development of tile 
methods and principles of revenue administration 
is altributeJ by Kalhasja to Lalitaditya Jay&plda 
( c- 72 Arm }, one of the greatest kings of undent 
Kashmir. He is credited ■ ’ with the establishment 
of five new offices, of which one, ra.. the royal 
storehouse { ) was evidently con¬ 

cerned with the collection of the revenue. 

To the same king Kalhapa A ‘' attributes a 
tarn ous political testa mem designed by him specially 
foi the ad mi mist ration of his own kingdom. One of 
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the clauses of this memorable document was that 
there should not be left with the villagers more 
food-supply than what was required for one years 
consumption, and more oxen than what were requi¬ 
red tor the tillage of the fields. This extraordinary 
piece of statecraft is sought to he justified by the 
plea that if the villagers were to have more wealth, 
they would turn within a single year into cruel 
4 dinar a*. [ feudal chiefs’) capable of setting at 
nought the kings command- This evidently 
represents, what indeed in apparent from the 
reference to the 4<imaras, not a genuine historical 
document, but the personal opinion of the chro¬ 
nicler derived from his painlul experience of 
feudal anarchy and disorder in later times,-1 

Probahh the first authentic fact in the revenue 
history of Kashmir is the reference to a series 
of financial exactions perfxh rated by the tyrant 
^nkaravarman (88*902) who is credited' by 
Kiilhari'iwith the establishment of two revenue 
offices, viz-, the office charged with the share of 
the lord of the market (a^apatibhdga ) and the 
office concerned with domestic affairs ( grhakpya }. 

I he first was evidently concerned with the collec¬ 
tion of the royal market-dues, which, as we have 
seen, can be traced back to the ArthasXstra. The 
other was placed in charge of 3 treasurer and 
live secretaries, both Called by their Persian titles.** 

Ot the same tyrant we are told that he not only 
appropriated the proceeds of sales of incense and 
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Sf, forth, but also plundered straightaway xixt-- 
four temples under pretence of exercising supervi¬ 
sion, ,md that lie resumed the villages belonging 
to the temples after paving compensatory aMowanos* 
f praiikora ) t<> their possessors, Above all, bun- 
karavarman introduced for the first time the hated 
system of compulsory carriage of loads ( rfldfia* 
liWodih }, which Kalha^a aptly calls the harbinger 
of misery to the villagers. An interesting side-light 
is thrown upon the methods of its exaction by the 
statement** that the tyrant fined the villagers 
fading to carry the loads for one year the value 
of the load calculated according to the highest 
price obtaining in the region concerned, and that 
he fined in the same way all villagers without sny 
fault of their own. 

The next innovation in the sphere of financial 
administration belongs to the regency of Queen 
Didd .1 ( 950-1003 ). During her time a low-born 
upstart holding the office of the head of ihe 
treasury ( gahiddhikilrin ) created a new revenue 
office for imposition of some new imposts, * ra 
The next important landmark in the revenue 
htstorv of Kashmir h associated with the reign 
of Harsu (10S9-1101 ), whom Kalhaija apuy 
calls the Turkish king. To this tyrant is 
attributed sT not only the spoliation oi treasures of 
all temples, but also the wholesale defile men r ,md 
confiscation of the divine images. To him is also 
attributed " the creation of a variety of imposts 


that TOE charged upon the unfortunate house¬ 
holders. The tyrant is said™ to have created a 
special prefect for the purpose of overthrowing divine 
images and another ibf robbing the properties of 
the temples and of the villagers, besides others that 
Can not be mentioned. 

The records of later times, while not speej- 
'mg * in ^ n,i: ^ experiment in financial exaction*, 
ter ' L 1° '^BStrate the prevailing forms and 
' s .^ Avenue collection, Oi similar nature 
“ ** to a fictitious account prepared 

\ a T4U . du Iem merchant who wishes to appro¬ 
priate to' .imseii a large sum deposited with him 

■f anoT cr rr, ‘ 5n - The merchant’s statement - 
hcs, among other things, payment of a certain sum 
n account nj ferry charges to the depositor. In 

/ mg-ilaoT***^ ^ urin £ rei S n of J->y-^imha 
f i . . ,in ur iru]y chief, after imprisoning 

t- ' «*** collected the customs 

caused ht; * ,* sbition (dranga), and 

° Wn a;i tn.- to he stamped in red lead 
■tv- ^^hiindise, as if he were the ksng, rtl 

> on a proves the use of mililarv stations 

as custom-houses ar it,., , , 

emvtfr- ,u , t l j ' ltttK > But also ptifms to a 
mcrch.,m s j,* of lolls by 

itrifh rhi l e tB * P r,| CUce be compared 

- lDr * of fixing The Official steal f rmtdtJ ) 

Arthtffftfffff mercha * li8C m ^tioned in the 
One of the 


earliest dynasties to break away 


fjr>m the yoke of ihe GtirjaM-Pratth&nra was that 
(4 thf dmitdellaf of Jejakabhukii (modern Bun- 
dejkhand ) who asserted their independence in 
the middle of ihe tenth century. The Chatidellas 
ruled with great splendour tiU their defeat at the 
hands of the Turkish chieftain Qutb-ud-dm tb.ik 
in 1203. 

It is interesting to non; thai Hie of the C.ltandelhi 
land-grants bearing the date V, b. ( 1205-06 

A. D. ), describes itself as a tnrijuta-priff. t- <?- 
a posthumous gift. Granted for the maintenance 
of a person whose father h id been killed in 
battle aith the Muhammjd .111 Turks, this curious 
record evidently introduce? u*. ' novel kind of 

land-alienation in the firm of army pensions paid 
tn the heirs of persons killed in .tenon. 

The actual clause* of the CHfttid eUa land- 
grants are of the usual kind, but a few points 
are noteworthy. In .i few cases the land is granted 
together with the assignment oi revenues, which 
b the completer specimens"* are said tu consist 
of the contribution in kind f bljiixuWjo^ulfnru ), 
the contribution in cash ( infanya ) und the 
receipts from fines {dandaddya )■ lo another 
Ca®e" s where only a certain area of land deter¬ 
mined by the primitive method of seed-capacity 
is given away, the grant is made along with 
immunity from the contributions in kind, in cattle 
and in cash, as well as from unnamed taxes 
( kara ) and tolls f iulka ), To this is added a 
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clause that the king, the royal servants, the 
foresters, die irregular troops and ihe like should 
renounce their respective dues, and that the donee 
is not to he obstructed with regard to the gift, 
mortgage or sale of t he land. 

The above shows that the pious grants of the 
Chaniivlias were in some cases revenue-free, unci in 
other cases accompanied with assignment of the 
royal revenues. Moreover, they were held in full 
ownership by the donees. Further, there was a 
continuation of the familiar heads of revenue from 
lands and from tolls. The mention of the tas upon 
cattle is a concrete illustration of an impost well- 
known to the technical literature. Finally, the speci¬ 
fication nf the immunities of the gran! illustrates the 
dues which the ordinary revenue-paying lands had 
t-i contribute in favour of various classes of 
persons including not only the State officers and 
the irregular State troops, but also the wild 
foresters. 

Another power that rose into importance after 
the 'jfUijat'ft-I’ratihard empire was the Haihayj or 
the Kabchun dynasty of Chedi ( modern Madhya 
Pradesh ). The Ha I hay as threw off the yoke of 
the Gurjara-Pmtih&ras after the middle of the 
tenth century. They attained considerable impor¬ 
tance under two ambitious kings called Girtge- 
yadeva and his son Kamadcva in the eleventh 
century, but towards its dose they practically 
disappeared from history. Of the land-grams of 
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the Kahehuris. the completer specimens'" 1 contain 
the clause that the land is granted ‘with the 
mango and madhuka tree* and the salt mines, and 'to 
last as long as the sun and the moon shall endure/ 
while the resident* of the assigned villages are 
required to pay to the donee all the royal dues 
-consisting of the contribution in kind, the contribu¬ 
tion in cash, the income from taxes in the ^hape 
of receipts from fines (Jnndtldiiyiifrurdlpaiii ). A 
few examples'* 7 refer to the grant tif a royal 
due of unknown meaning railed iifdkapui'usurika. 
The land’grants of the feudatories of the Chcdi 
Lind ChanddUa kings"* usually contain the clause 
that the land ss granted 

‘with the mango and rnadAuiu trees and with 
mines/ 

‘with treasures and deposits/ 

‘with taxes ( kara )>' 

To this is added, in one or two examples, the 
clause'with the produce of the sky ( gJtd&tpdtt;) 
and with kdyanadhmx.' The curious term ‘produce 
of the sky', encountered for the first time, may 
probably be identified with the NiOfn-inito of the 
older inscriptions. A further revenue term, not 
properly explained* is haly&n^ldh^aui. , '' 1 

Another dynasty that rose to power after the 
downfall of the Gurjara-Pnittharas was that of the 
Chalukyas of Gujarat with A n hi 1 war a as their 
Capital. Founded by Mfilaraja in the latter part 
of the tenth century A. D., the dynasty rose to 
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eminence in later times, and continued to exist 
till the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
records nf the l 'hMukyas. consisting of inscriptions, 
tis well js literary works, throw valuable light 
upon the branches <>\ royal revenue and the method* 
of revenue administration in vogue at this period. 
One of the inscriptions^" mentions that a chatter 
for land-grant was written while a certain func¬ 
tionary held charge of the record department and 
with the assent of the ptirkdmhuhi. This evidently 
shows that the officials called by the name of 
pafvhakuia were concerned with the admtnisiration 
oJ land* alienated by the State and with the transfer 
of property that lapsed to the king for want of 
heirs in to the roy.il treasury. 

Another Chfilukya inscription dated 1232 V. S. 

( 1175 A. D,) r 1 records the gift of a village included 
in a specified group of 42 villages, and mention* 
that the land is granted with the new 
and all other dues, while it requires the resident 
villagers to pay to the donee die contributions in 
kind i id in cash f 1 bhdRobhogaiu\jii ,md fti/nrivn ) 
and so forth, as they fall due. In another ywiit.‘ 3 
* Milage is giver' with she contribution in kind ami 
in cash, with ( immunity from ) penalties for the ten 
offences/ ‘with the new nuftfinos' and so forth, 
while the resident villagers arc required to pay 
the proper cteniijfcagti and other dues to the 
donees. The new mdftaruir probably stand for 
wFtnc taxes imposed for the first time at the 


time of the gram* The term dsnlbhsga* which 
evidently corresponds to the ditttbhogobkii^a of n 
Stira${ra land-grant dated 839 $jfika (917-938 A D. ) 
probably refers to the periodical supplies offruits, 
firewood and the like by the villagers. The 
mdrguiiahiL as wc have seen/ 1 ' occurs in a land- 
gram of the time of the Guqara-PraUhin Em¬ 
peror Mahendrapala It. and apparently means a 
benevolence of a general character levied upon 
the villages. The expression 'new margin aid' of 
the Chalukya grant would :%et‘m to indicate th:o 
the original imposition of this kind had become 
permanent, and that an additional levy was made 
at this lime, 

A land-grant of the time of the Chalukva 
Bhimadeva IP 4 mentions the gin by an individual 
of one silver coin ( rflpahn ) even' day into the 
custom-house of the tolapadti land for the purposes 
of j temple. The clue to the interpretation of the 
last term is perhaps to be found in the vtrnaculat 
expression tulpat used in Gujarat in later timet; to 
denote lands fully assessed for revenue, ;u; distin¬ 
guished fr*m states wluch w’c re held on condition 
of service or for a reduced lump assessment. - ' ft 
would, therefore* appear that already at this early 
period the two classes of lands were distinguished 
in Gujarat to such an extent that a separate office 
was created for the fully assessed lands. 

A few literary references enable us to discover 
some further heads ot revenue in vogue in Gujarat 
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,tt least timing 4 pa.rt of this period. One of 
the most famous (events in the history of the Chi- 
lukyas 6f Gujarat was the conversion of King 
Kumarapda I 1143-73 A, D,) to Jainism by the 
celebrated Jaina theologian Hemachandra. One 
consequence of this conversion, which is attested 
by <i mass of contemporary' as well as subsequent 
evidence, was the king's prohibition of the earlier 
practice of confiscating the property of persons 
dying without male heirs. T <* This practice, evi¬ 
dently, was jo extension of the milder rule of the 
Smftis permitting the lapse of property to the 
Crown in the event of failure of .ill heirs. An 
interesting side-light is thrown upon the method 
of transferring the property of the deceased persons 
into the king s treasury by a reference in the AJoho- 
purajtiyfi. 7 '• the nearly contemporary drama com¬ 
posed by the poet Ya&dipala. Here we are told 
that when a subject died sunless, bis friends could 
not enter his house, and even his body could not 
be removed tiJ] his whole property was transferred 
to the king's treasury. For this last purpose 
the king used to appoint a pdhchakula ( a da- 
of officials already mentioned ) in whose presence 
all the possessions of the deceased were brought 
to light. 

Another source of revenue of the Chalukya 
kings is hinted at likewise in the Afo/to-pd THjdy&i ■ ® 
where we are told that KumfirapaJa abolished 
gambling and drinking ( here personified as the 
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tire metis personae of the play ). notwithstanding the 
fact that they brought great wealth into the royal 
treasury. The prohibition of gambling by the 
ting 15 also supported by the con tempt nary JCufiia- 
TupUta-prtitilwtttf. 7 '' A" earlier king called Bhu- 
vjnapMa is attested by well-established tradition '' 
ui have abolished the tax on jaina pilgrims, 
while a less authentic tradition' 11 credits Jayasirftha 
Siddharija, the immediate predecessor of KumJtra- 
pala. with the expulsion of seven great evils inclu¬ 
ding the compulsory contribution called dorni. 

Some further light is thrown upon the methods 
of the Chalukya revenue administration and terri¬ 
torial divisions by the authorities above mentioned. 
Thus in one inscription' 1 recording a series of 
pious constructions by a Sivite ascetic, a whole 
rofttfmWfi is mentioned, as performing the work 
of the record and other departments. As in the 
Siyadnni inscription only one member of the 
j’dfielinJWfi is mentioned in these records by name. 
From this it follows that we have here to deal 
with .t class of officials charged with functions 
relating to land-revenue. The reference in the Moha- 
parajaya shows that the punc/infmlu was further 
charged with the task of appropriating into the 
royal treasury the property ot soniess persons at 

their death. ** _ 

One of the Chalukya inscriptions, which is 

d .1 ted 1232 V, S, (1175 A, D. ).** mentions the 
assigned village to have been included in a s|x:eified 
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group of 42 villages, which is itself comprised in 
i large territorial division culled pathaka. The 
analogy of bier times justifies us in holding that 
the unit of 84 villages and its subdivisions. such 
as we find here, are probably survivals *f the 
chiefs' allotments in .1 system of cl an-monarchies. 
We have thus in the present case an additional 
instance of the type of monarchical organisation 
so widely prevalent in Rajfputana in later times. 

We will now notice the records of a much 
less important dynasty that arose on the ruins of 
■ he ( jurjara^Freuhftre empire, vis., the Kaphchha- 
piighitas of Gwalior, The record of Vikramasiriihd 
of this dynasty, dated 1145 V. S. ( JOBS \. D, !*-■ 
mentions a certain town as belonging to the king, 
.uni its principal object seems to be the assignment 
in favour of a Jains temple of a number of gifts 
including one ihmfopdta ( L e., the twentieth part 
of a coin ) on each cow in a specified village. The 
former statement evidently points to the type of 
proprietory villages, of which We have found earlier 
examples in the Sivadoni inscription. The latter 
recalls the list of market-dues mentioned in the 
land-grant oil Mathanadeva already discussed. 

Wc shall now turn t:i the illustrious house of 
;he I'aramftras oi Malwq, w hich is associated with 
many famous names in the history of ikmskrit 
literature. Founded early in the ninth century, it 
rapidly rose into importance and flourished till 
about the middle of the eleventh century. The 
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records of the P.iramariis, on the whole. point to 
the methods of territorial division and forms 
of re venue as those prevailing in the neighbouring 
States at the time. Thus an inscription ot V&kpali- 
raja, dated 1036 V. S, (980 A. D. > - records the 
Jaitg's grant of a vtllageJseJtmgms to the pwp 
12, while anothd inscription of 1112 V. S. ( 10: 5- 
A D. )“* mentions the grant of a village com¬ 
prised in a group of 42 villages, which is read* 
included in a district ( moitdoia ). in these units 
of $4 villages and their sub-divisions, as we have 
repeatedly observed, may be detected the survivals of 
allotments assigned to the chief* !h die fljput 
system <rf don-monarchies.-' ft is also &?** 
to regard ihe entire unit of 84 villages js iht So re- 
runner of the pargimit division of Utter times. 

The inscription of Vakpatirajs states that the 
assigned village is hetd by a certain mahsOdha- 
mkn ( evidently a State officii l ) and ilut the king 
granted it at the request of his wife. This is 
probably an instance of a village held as temuite 
ration for service by a State official, and n« one 
held by an individual chief on the condition o 
rendering general obedience to the king. The 
Paramo grants usually contain du Clause that the 
land is granted with the tax in cash and in kind, 
with the upnrikara and with all the royal dues 
(oddya), and that it is to last as long as the sun 
and the moon, etc- shah endure, while the resident 
cultivators are required to pay to fhe donee the 
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bk&gabhogakam. hirariyo and so forth nr else form, 
hiranya, bhsgabhoga, etc In the list of privileges 
assigned to the donee one inscription has upaskara 
in place of the usual upnriWn. while .mother adds 
the item hdy&ivtdhttna. v u rtf obscure meaning. 

It will be noticed that nearly all the condition* 
of grants and heads of revenue mentioned above 
are well known from earlier times. A special interest, 
however* attaches to a record of another branch 
of the Paramaras ruling in the region of Mount 
Abu, An inscription of King Somasimhadeva of 
this dynasty, dated 1287 V. S, < 1230 A. D J, w 
mentions that the kmg remitted the tax upon the 
Biihmsijas, "This remarkable record conclusively 
proves that, notwithstanding the most solemn in¬ 
junctions of the law-books to the contrar}, the 
Brahmaoafi had lieen made liable to taxation in 
the region of Rajputam before this rime. 

VVe shall now consider the records of the 
GkM avtk dynasty which succeeded the Gurjara- 
Prati haras on the throne of JCanauj about 1090 
A. D. and ruled for nearly a century* but were 
afterwards swept away hy the arms of Islam. The 
land-grants of these kings, which have fortunately 
been preserved in large numbers, point to some 
remarkable developments of the traditional revenue 
system. These grants usually contain the clause 
that the land is granted 'with the mango and 
madhuka trees, 1 'with the metal and salt mines.’ 
'with the (immunity from ) penalties for the ten 
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offences,* More >ver, the residents hi required to 
pay to the donees sundry taxes comprising* 
according to the most frequent enumeration." 3 
three items, viz., bhngabhogakara, pruvanikam, 
and tumfcrnfcrufa- Other taxes mentioned more 
ratety in the same connection are (rumardEudiif- 
ruiird. ,JiJ fcofakd. 114 fitronyii 1 '* fl gokara. jaiakara, 
iavanokdfa, p&rntlk&rii.* > '' 3<trna/ifertt7ibrth. ! ‘■ risuyd- 
dilfi£t. ,J “ uhjapnfulu- 

prast li ti, prdl ik'd rap ids tka. * ‘ du -( nr di-)g ttpusad idi r- 
phagovkhd, l “ u and valddh ’ lt 1 

A comparison of the above with the tand-granis 
of contemporary and t-arlier dynasties shows that 
while a tew of the older heads of revenue may be 
traced in the present list* most are altogether 
new. Among the familiar items are the 'penalties 
for the ten offences' as well as the contributions* 
in kind and in cash* The last-named items, 
however, is apparently not now of much account to 
judge from the paucity of references to them. With 
the items of revenue ending in prruthu mav be 
compared the prostficio. in the land-gram of 
Maihanadeva.* 31 They evidently stand for contri¬ 
butions of so much per praslha (a well-known 
liquid measure ) payable by the villagers on account 
of the offices concerned. The tax on cattle may 
be identified with the well-known branch of 
revenue called under this name in the technical 
literature. The other items of revenue hated 
above mostly occur here for the first time. Such, 


■e. g,, is the u\ 'Jn priiVLinis. n term probably 

meaning some class of merchants. ^ It may be 
taken to be analogous t<’ the Au'kn or toll so very 
familiar to the technical literature and inscriptions. 
As to the letm liiTtlfkadundii it has been inter¬ 
preted by some 1 "-' to mean the lax levied to 
meet the cost of resisting the Turkish invaders, 
and by others 1,1 as the tax imposed upon 
resident Moslem Turks, ’a Hindu jizya' The 
former interpretation seems, on the whole, to be 
more likely, although evidence is not lacking as 
to the existence et a Moslem population in 
the territory of Benares before its conquest by 
the arms of Iskmd ntl Of the other heads of 
revenue occuring in the foregoing list, n is not 
possible at present to offer a satisfactory 

explanation, 11,7 

It would seem from the above that the period 
of the Gabala va! a kings was marked by some 
remarkable changes in the prevailing revenue 
system. Hie mere introduction of a number of 
new imposts is not of much account, as they might 
conceivably stand for older taxes under new mimes. 
What is of particular significance is that some of 
the older taxes, like the tax in cash, had now 
apparently lost their importance, while other taxes 
for which no parallels existed in earlier limes had 
come into prominence. A pre-eminent example ot 
this latter kind is the Ux rekiJing to the Turk^ 
which is almost unique in the history of North 


Wian dynasties. its only para 1 Id being the A-fnlfti 
UX oi some Nep.il inscriptions. >*' f 

We will conclude the present survey of the 
revenue systems of the Northern Indian dynasties 
with an account of the revenue structure of the Sena 
kings who ruled Bengal from the early part ol 
the twelfth century almost to its end, when it was 
reduced to .tn insignificant position by the Moslem 
advance. The records of the Senas describing their 
donations oi lands usually contain the clause that 
the land is given 

'with toleration for ten offences' f WivaJ^dfui- 
riuiha ), 

’with the immunity from all burdens,' 

'with the exemption from all revenues,* 

'with all royal dues in kind and in cash as well 
as other revenues, 1 ov 

'to last as long as the sun and the moon shall 
endure,’ 

•according to the maxim of the uncultivated 
land.* 111,1 

While the above shows that the rdigious grants 
of the Senas continued to be made on the usual 
conditions, othei items occurring in these records 
point to certain novel features. We thus find 
that the extent of the land granted is specified 
in the current land~meaaure (often w>th minute 
detail 111 ) according to standard units of length. 
In the Barrackpur grant of Vijayawna.* 14 f« r 
example, the land is said to be measured according 
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10 the reed { nda ) measure prevailing in Sarnia|a 
( Eastern Bengal and the Ganges Delta ). tn (he 

Niiihftti grant of Vallalasenn and the Anulm grant of 

Lak^manateTia. J 1 J it is measured according to rhe 
reed measure of King Vijayascmi. In the Titpa- 
padJghi grant of Laksmanasena* > * the [and 
granted b\ the king was measured according to 
the nata uteri in the Varendrl region N :th Bengal ) 
where it was situated. The Govindapur grant of 
Lnksmaoatena J 1 ' similarly mentions that the 
land forming the subject o| the donation was mea¬ 
sured according to the fluid oi 56 cubits prevailing 
in the region of Vardhamdnabhukii where it was 
situated. 

It ma> be surmised from the foregoing refe¬ 
rences that there was a general system of land 
survey and measurement in vogue in Bengal under 
the Senas. J1 * OiJier references in the Sena land- 
grants point to the system of assessment of the 
land-revenue in cash and the sums nf money 
derived from the fftqds are specified lo each case 
in terms of the current silver coins, viz., kapar- 
<]aka-putUnas and purser."' Further refe¬ 
rences 1 1 N in some ot the records proves conclusively 
that these sums of money stood for the annual 
cash assessment of the village or lands concerned. 
\et another reference in one of the inscription* ' l * 
pointing to the rate of cash assessment for a 
fcpidfic land-measure and the total revenue from 
the village calculated according to this rate, 
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proves that what may he called Stnndard rates 
• if land jsseasment were known in Beni il at this 
time. 

One of the latest Sena grants, 130 mentions in the 
course of its description of the .various plots granted 
bv tiie k infj. the income derived from the betel-leaf 
plantations f barajas ) and betel-nuts. This may 
be regarded as sufficient evidence of the iaa thai 
under tile later Senas the State derived a revenue 
from the sale of betel-nuts as well as betd-Ieaf 
plantations. 

An interesting side-light is thrown upon the 
official procedure of the Sena administration in 
respect of the land-grams by the t concluding 
words of the above inscriptions. Wc are told not 
only how officials and other persons were 
appointed messengers ( tfoialui } for the execution 
of the grants, but also t hat the charters had to be 
endorsed by the office of the king, the minister 
cf peace and war ( mu/iujiJndhtvigruJiife *]) and 
sometimes silso an officia.1 called the mfl/iima* 
hattakd- 1 s 1 
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NOTES 


* Cf, IA.. XV, pp. 113 Add 141. 

1 Ep. hid.. XIX. Nt>. 2 ■ tA„ XVJ 

‘ A kirtd of silver coin in vogue in Northern India 
at this period. Jt may be traced bad; to the Greek 
drachma*. 

' Ep. Ind., III. No. J 6 

1 This ilhig© has been located in the former AI war 
State f Ibid i, 

T Tile above followi the c*pin. of Kielhom i Ep. Ind.. 
111. Inc. cit . ). 

* for ilie chin monarch tc- of K.qputatin and iheir 
antecedents, see Hadcfi-PovYcU. Land Systems , VoT. I. p. 
2Sl>; ibid, Indian Village Community, p. ]&6 (I. Of the 
elu<s of lends granted us t emu octal ion for service and 
referable to this period, wc have an in nance in an ins¬ 
cription of King Jayidjtya of the region of modern 
Allahab.td, dniufale about the beginning of the tenth century 
A. D. 1 iA n XXI, p. 170 h It records the gift, by the 
t ing's minister to the Goddess Durgtii, of u village that lie 
Obtnraed through royal favour. 

“ l f- Hdhtcr’s note ;is Ep. Ind,. I. p. I$a. 

" With this may be compared L/talopunji • vultft- 
R(iU*pi}&i\:,'tp I, i. t ., 'ihe -mall heap' of Kr.iin taken from 
each larger pile ;it Uh lime of measurement and under 
Mara iha rule considered as a perquisite of ihc State.' 
Wilson, Glossary, q. v. 

11 Ep. Ind., I, No. 21 

11 Ep. Ind., XIV. No. 11, 1‘url l » Ibid. Part II 

I * Ep. Ind.. IX. No. 1, A and U. 

II The last clause i* found only in ft, 

11 I"**- l* No. Id * > tA,. XXV. p. 18 
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it Sc C the evidence of the Hirtda (topper-plaits of the 
parsco-lra Sly aka l Ep. fad.. XIX, No. J9 '. 

'» Ef r. Ind.. III. No. 9 '* IWA VI, No. 2S 

ii Jnttrtt* BetrttB. it ^l Royal dm* $w.. XX, No, 9 " 

XIV. p, 19 ft ft 

«i Ep. hd .. I, No. $ " ibid. VII. No. 6 

** Sec above, pp. 200*201 11 tA„ XII, pp. 193*194 

=* GL No. 81 : Ep. fad„ VII, No, 13 

■» GI. No. 81 M <?Ap. 299 jj 

,B For references, see R . 13. Batieijet, The Edicts of 
Bengal < Mem- of the As, Soc. of Heng.nl. VoL IV. 
No. IV ) ; History of Bengal. Pt. f I in Bcrgnli 1 ; Edfa 
Oiramfagy inJBORS.Dtc* 1923 f fot a thoroughly revised 
and uiMCMliite account i ; It. C. Msjumdnr. Ear tv ttutor? 
of Bengal ( Dacca t 'mv. Bullci tn. No. 3 ). T he inscriptions 
jtie most conveniently collected in ihe following puhlica- 
ttonsof ilie Va.emJrd Research Society ; GBitifatekhnmBlU. 
Yly| Ii bv A. K- Mililrii f in Bengali 1, ftajshaht, 19! 2 ; 
faveriptfans of Bongut, Vq|. Ill, b> N* Q. Majumdw. 
RajstPhi, 1929 

“ Chmtmddhara/ta in the original. This term is (rails. 
b> K, D. Hancrjec i Ep. Ind.. MV. No. 23 , ibid, XV. No, 
IB : etc.. ) as ‘With ihe tight os cslirpuiion uf robber., Vogel 
lakes it | o mean ( Antiquities of the Chnmha State, p, I2'> * 
'(he special privilege of persecution of thieves' cmifcrred 
upon (he g run lee, correvpontling to Ihe infangthenf oT the 
old English law. This interprets lion, which is urn 
supported by any independent evidence, must be rejected 
oti the grounds staled in ou i esp la nation ®l ihe ea i Ji %i d cn: 
tern dtoradavfa. N- G. Majumda/s ifans- of tkauroddiuh 
npr < op.rtt., p. S 1 ns «U1 j police protection' is equMy 
unsatisfactory. not only because sucli a clause would be 

quire extraordinary in a latid*eranl. hut because ifiis ncm 

ii meiuioncd in a INI of oppressions from which (be 
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•donee U exempted in three eopper-pLilc charters of King 
Rainapaiii Jrttl Indrapithi Of Prfiyjyotiyii ( above, p. 3311}. 
Uc identify thuuruddhuntw with skoradamia of the ear tier 
inscription* ,ind explain it in the wmc sense. 

«' Ep. lnd„ IV, No. 34 

*• IU XV. p- 306 ; JASB., LX1H, Pr. I, p. J9 ; JiSB. 
1900 ** lAit XX T, P- 256 

•* rd., XV J MSB. 1900 ; £p. hid., XIV, No. 23 

" JASB. 1900 *♦ Ep. fitd., JV, p. 254« T 

’ : N. G. Majumdar, Insert. ttf i itnpil, \o- l. 

•* SadaiSparddha. Miijumdar's rcndsrmc 'with H'kva- 
lion of ten sins* is apparently suggested by Fleet’s irons. 
( GL p, lB[i ) which, u we have elsewhere shown, eunnol 
be accepted ns correct. 

** Pur ihr tasari-Gp hi ah. Mil) Lmd sir’s trails, ’immune 
from all Itindt; of forced inborn' unnecessarily restricts the 
sense, since iht burdens comprised in this term already 
include many other item* of oppre.Mon from an earlier 
period «s welt, 

“ SdrvardjabhagakarnhiroriyaptatySya in ihe Original. 
Mj;umdar’s lr ‘with .ill the,Income such us taxes and gold 
enjoyed by the king’ repent* the usual mistaken rendering 
of hlrtttyytt. 

11 While on (his subject »c may mention that two 
references in the MyataroA$int < VI, 254 V||, IlKtH) point 

tu the existence of u tax for performing funeral riles 
( sr&ddhakant j at Grtja during iht lime ot the King* 
Abhimnnyu i95W»72 )aud Ha.-su [ IviSSMKH L Whether 
this was a tax levied by ihe ruling authority or 
a religious ecu; imposed by the local priests, ft ti difficult 
10 ascertain, but the probabilities are in favour of the 
latter alternative. 

*• JASB* LXIV, Pan t, p. 126; Ep, hid., XII. No, 2D 

M So also the grant of the MunJalrJtara Gnyada 
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TuGg-ulewi JASB. 19N®, pp. W4 ' 'teim tn refer to J sum 
-t»|' 45 r6p?tu yielded by Lhe aliened village. 

*< JBORS.. 1917, p. 508 IT *' JASB. 1897, 1398 

' * Ep. IntL Jl. Nu. 28 * T RAjat., U II 8 - 12 D 

*■ I hid. IV, [40 IT. " Idem, IV, 344 IT. 

! f. Sir \uFt‘l Stein. RAjat, ir.. Imiud,. pp. 37*38. 

11 RAjaf., V. 1*7 

* • These were known respectively a* gaAfftxtra and 
divittit'. \ reference to the office of lhe gfhukrtyn occar% 
Intel in Hie uccount of ihc reign of S:itii/rAiuaraj3 f KHt'- 
im Rtijar. VII, 42. 

" RA}at. V, 172-574 

“ A reference to llm harden Is found latei on in the 
reign of Hontt I Rdj#. t VII, Ntt). Vn i-nglish writer « 
on record having stated that nothing had done mote lo 
ruin kashmir ihon the comspt am) erud manipulation til 
the turret i see Lawrence. The Taflrjr p/ Kashmir, p. 4 It , 

»» RAjat,. VI, 2M*2hfi %f IMA VII, IWOIT* 

(bid. 1101 IT. ** fiirf, Ki(U IT 

■’ Rnjai^ vim, ijt) ir. M md.iaio 

■’ Above, pp. * &P> -N V I* -0 

** 1A„ XV J. p. 2 r JJ if., <rte. ' * F -P- XVI, No, 2 

" C/. Ep-InJ.* II. No.® 

■ ‘ Cf. .USB. VI 11, p- 492 ; Ibid. XXXI. p. 12J. TJic 
last-named inscription *l*t» refers, among other thing., fo 
Itruvattllare. and JtiSiaiudhyidOya. Of Him 

the first two terms 4 ic explained ebewhera. while rhe 
is allogeiher new and of uncertain meaning. 

/4„ XVII, pp. 224 If, 

** We may refer here lo a innd-graitl of another 
brunch oMhe Kalachtrri dynasty fiourtshinp in the refioit 
of the Gog™ odd Gandak river?, which hear-, lhe dale 
1134 V. 5. cor re spend trig to 1077 A-15- 1 f -F> lnti - VII, No, 
9). U mentions inter a/fd that the laud is granted with all 
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goyat revenues, consisting of the bh&rcabhoga, and order* 
the residents 10 pay ail the royal dues including the 
bhxgabhay m nktsru and (he hirapytt. 

** (A., XVIII. p* 113 

(hid, p, S3. Of the ^nue nature i» the grant 
TriUwItunjipfiL. king of l.ifadeia I .Southern tiujamt ! of a 
different dynasty* dated 9"- Saka f /rf* Xt/* p. -02 ,!. 

»> / A *. VI, p. 204 T * Above, pp. 31S-3JS 

” tA^m>p-3ai 

'' Baden-Powell* I.and Systems. VoL III, p. 27S ; e/ 
Korbcs, Rat Ifd/J, p. 564, 

T * For references, if. spcefaJJ) the three contemporary 
oi nearly contemporary authorities, vti.. the KumBrnptHa- 
rharitant of Hcrrwich and rn, the \fohtrparttjavn of Vniuh- 
pila { specially pp. 66-67 j and ihe Knmdrap&ta-ptnlibodha 
of Somuprabiijchiiiya i p. U4 1. i ; «r reference* in Inter 
authorities */. Mcruiuhga's- Prabandhtt-rkintBmtpL Ttwwy’i 
tu P- 13.T. 

te Ibid I. pp. 52-50, 57 " Ibid, p. 110 ■» Ibid. pp. 76-^7 
11 Sec Metejson's Fourth Riport of aptratiom in starch 
of Sanskrit WS&. JRRAS.. 1894 , p . a. 

- 14 Quoted by Tod. History oj Rajasthan. cd, VV. Crook c, 
pp. 1159-60 

#1 (A.. XL p. 221 

1 1 A J.'urta text piloted in ihe Abhidhatsti.raitndro. the 
great J«inu lexicon { s. tear# \ mentions a kind of lax 
relating to ! lie partaking of meal* ( bollatpkara h This 
is explained by the co nun cut a tor to be concerned princi¬ 
pally with the fiant'htfimiai and so forth in Ihe villages. 

41 LA.. XVIII, p. S3 " Bp, hid., 1J. No. 18 

* * Set above, pp. 315-316. 

" M„XIV,p-16D ♦= Bp. fnd„ ||f. No. 7 

,p Another P.ir,*maru inscription of J2J6 V. S. ( |2f«> 
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A, D. i, however* mentions the grimt of« village comprised 
in a group of 4# villages, 

• * JASB, t V, p, 37® ; l A., XVI. p. 254 
** Ep. hid., VI II. 21, No. I 

* i fad.. th No. 29 ; ibid, IV. No. II : tbid. Vtl. No. 

|| ibid. VIII- No. 14 B.C. D : ibid. X. Nr. 23 : ibid. XI. 
No. 3 ibid. XIN. Nos- m2* : ibid. XJV, 15 ; lA.. XIV : 
JASB. I VII. pp. 116. 120 


IV. Nos. D. F. (. N. R ibid. 


II A. C. Ji Ibid, IL 


** 

«U 

tm 

mi 


« U., XV ; Bp. fad. 

VIII. No. 14 C 

14 .. XIV; E P . fad.. IV. No. 

No, 29 H • 

** Ep. fad., IV, No. II K, M* R : ibid, VHJ. No, H 

!A.. .X V : lip, fad., IV, No. lit* ibid Nf>. (4 
D Ibid. X. No. 23 ibid. XIII, ^o, 

** Ep. fad.. IV, No, II If Ibid. XJV, No. I. 

tA.. XVIII. 103 , Bp. fad.. II. No. 29 i I J 

Ep. /«*.. X. fto.J3 M- *v 10,^17 

Above, pp. 315-317 

firavani is taken in the sense tif ‘a refill dealer Pt 
perhaps a sewnd-lianti dealer' by Prof. t.eum.inn. "ho 
derives it from pr* and v4$tj l Ep tntf I' 1 - Additions 
nod < affections* V III ). but this explanation foils to a c court I 
for llie liws of the final consonant. The ptattwl it any 
rite i- mentioned after the mcrch-itil "W* in J lu * 
01 persons belonging to the assigned village m the fond- 

gmni of Maihanadeva i Ep. fad., HI. No, 36 .1, while « t^ n! 
of the SodUVidUi kinga of TrikaliAn < Ep. XI. o. 
14 1 mem tons (he pra»npikara and lhe lstx 011 * ' 
{ ksciraktiffl ) being assigned by J thwf In asour o 

the don«- 

*** Cf. Vincent Smith. Early WtJ. of India. 4ih cd„ 


Jr- 400 n- 

J** Cf Steri Kooow in flfd*, IX. P* 32 L 
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141 Cf. Ihn Athii's K<haiUt!~Tu.warikh - turned, tlliot, 
}finery of India. Vo). )|. p, 2M “There wcr;.‘ Mussulman* 
tn ih.ti country since theday* of Mahmud bin S atm bright, 
who continued faithful to ihc law of Mum, and constant 
in prayer and good work." 

li >» possible Lo conn tot kumdrti^admaka with 
nadydna. a eJn« Of coins welHtwwtt in South India m 
iincienf time* ? 

luT Above, pp. 3 HVJI! 

J '” Sajr^Jta^diebhogakara-hiranya-pratyAy^i in Hie ori¬ 
ginal. Die variant form is fijahhogvokara 9 ‘l.iiunirf.ir, 
NO. VII >■ 

,l " The later iieiia grams i Vrigumdar. Nos XIDflOd 
XIV )oidil I he clause 'with toleration for ten nlleiHCw' and 
add unoLhct, 'to be enjoyed peacefully by the donee in ihe 
line of hit ton*, grandsons and so forth.* 

11 Cf. 7 bfiupaf/ika.*. 9 drOQQt I ddhnka, 4tl va matins 
and J kdkn* in Mfljumditr. N’o. V11 ; fractions of unmSnai 
and kckipis in Majumdar. .Vo. XV and App. ?. 

flt Mujumdir. No. VI ■* = JftW, No*. Vll and VIII 
1,1 Ibid. No. X »** Ibid No, IX 

"* The system wji continued in inter times under the 
Gadget ilyna.ty ol Orissa. An inscription of .Nfsimh.idesit 
U. dated 1217 slabs j |295 A. D. > I ja$B. LXV. Port J, pp. 
255-250 J records a grant of hinds. In «evenl Milages, 
measured according to the leed-.uiidard of Sindisu or 
Omndradam ■ ? j. 

IM f or the dxifictth tern kaparduku^pardtja Prof. S>. ft. 
Dhatidarkur { IntUsM Indian tf*mi shim let r p. 139 J suEgests 
the meaning > ardna which is shaped Uke i kapurduka or 
cowrie. Vlojitindstr rinds a reference to another ciits, of 
coini called drammas in the tdilpur gram of Kcsaiascmt 
i ibid, No, XIII |. but his statement is nor borne out by ihi* 
record. 
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i: : cf. praiyavdam rMajumdaf. No. V||)And wthvaiiatttta 
■ ibid No*. Vllf. X, XI. App. No. 2 f. 

«** Majuihdiir. No- IX* refers u:i [lie idle for refund of 15 
pi,r, hut, for each tirmta nod giv« 'hr total income from ft 
village cotubttng of Ml tin >mi\ and 17 untnauin r calculated ul 
[fug rase ih Ml fiurStjas. Simil.i-lv, the Adavad* copper- 
pi,He Lttfltil of MaMrajQtt'hirajti Arirtfji-Dnnnjti-Mudhava 
i>jiiafJiliadev,i I ruled c. 1 -60-1290 mentions rhai the mcoinc 
from i lie land granted j mounted 10 nearly 500 pur mas 
<N. k. Hhaunsali. BtmvHWM. 1*3u»a 1332 B- s., pp. 78-8 Ik 
On the oiher hand, the Chittagong grant of Dimoinnt. 
belonging to the yenj 1243 \. IX. mentions the citeritof 

itie lard granted, hut n»i ihe revenue derived from 11 
< Majumdur. No. XVII. and App. <*.)♦ Cash assessment of 
i he land-re venue was vvell-Waown under Hie Cttftgti dynasts 
ot Orissa. Thus u« inscription of the time of NfsiAhudew 
JV ' MSB* LXIV. parti, p. 12a IT. 1 record* the grant of 
villages priced fli WHt and 449 ma<lhitt of gold. 

11 > MajumdttT. No, XV. and App. 1 1 
*** See, ibid. Ncv. VI, VII, VIII. X. XtH. and XIV- t 
follow M.ijumdur ' interpretation of li» tbove abbreviated 
eeprewron in the original- 
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PART IV 

SL M MARY AND CONCLU SION A 




MATERIALS I-OR STUDY 

At ihe close of l he preceding survey of the 
Hindu revenue system, a* reflected in the theore- 
tioii worts on law and polity and the historical 
records of States, it remains tor us to sum up 
itF. leading characteristics' and tendencies, 3nd inter¬ 
pret them in the light of other systems both of 
indigenous and nt Foreign origin. It wifi he observed 
from a careful consideration of the feregoing pages 
that the available material in this case, though 
not as complete as could be desired, is fiir from 
being negligible either for the duration ol time that 
it spans or the space that it covets or even the 
variety of its forms. 

In the oldes i recorded period '■! Indian 
history, that o* the Vcdic S ambit Zb and the 
lird/unnnos, we am already discern the beginn¬ 
ings nf a true system of public revenue, involv¬ 
ing the payment of compulsory' contributions by 
ihe subjects and the rudiments of a revenue orga¬ 
nisation, With the literature of the Arf/utsa.dT<i 
and the aphoristic Smi'lis we enter upon the phase 
of conscious speculation into various branches < f 
State income and the methods and principles nt 
then application. This phase is continued, though 
not in an unbroken chain, through ihe metric-d 
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•Sntfiij, the Epics and the Fhr&fuu. the jVtfi irea- 
rises and ihe commentaries on the Stwftis far down 
into the medineva t period. Meanwhile, the his* 
toric.il data, relating at any rate to the North Indian 
States and dynasties tend to become available from 
the Maurya period »nwards, and we are enabled with 
their help to reconstruct, at least in a general 
outline, the revenue history oj Northern India from 
the third century B. C. down to the close ol the 
twelfth centurv, 

A general consideration of the outstanding 
features of the Hindu revenue system, such as ur 
hsve attempted to set forth above, tends to show 
that lilt’ Indian system uf revenue administnilion, 
far from being slight and primitive. 1 may claim 
to have surpassed the achievements of classical 
antiquity ns well as of mediaeval Europe and even 
anticipated some of the broad characteristics of 
modern finance. With its purely primitive stage, 
that of patrimonial organisation, which appears to 
have coincided with the period of the Vedic Sum- 
Jttfai and the BrUhtudnas, we need have little or 
no concern. It is in the completed system, such 
as we find reflected in the AnhaidstTH and far 
less fully in the Snirtri and illustrated by the 
notices in the historical records, that we haw 
to look for those characteristics which should be 
tak&t into account in forming a true estimate 
of its nature. Foremost among these character¬ 
istics is the fact that the receipts from sources 
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corresponding to the royal domain of European 
countries m earlier times were of altogether mtn< r 
risen! significance- For the rest, direct ta*e*. 
instead of being regarded as an exception contri¬ 
buted. along with indirect taxation and whar are 
called the economic receipts of the king, to the 
sunt total of the normal revenue of the State. 
Of the forms of direct taxation, again, the poll- 
tax and the general properly tax. 'the two great 
categories of receipts in early limes."* were almost 
conspicuous by their absence. The revenues, 
instead of being farmed out to contractors, were 
contemplated as a rule to be collected by State 
officers receiving regular salaries for their serviced 
We may, then, conclude that whatever might 
have been the case with other countries of ancient 
as well as mediaeval times, the basic principles 
of jhe system of modern taxation were not unknown 
to ancient India.* 

Not only in the variety of its items nl taxa¬ 
tion. but also in its whole treatment of the topics 
bearing upon public finance and its elaboration 
of principles connected therewith, discs the Indian 
system show the evidence of a relatively advanced 
stage of development. The Indian teachers and 
schools of the AriJuriasirn. anticipating ihe 
(German Cameralisnc writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, ^ughl to inculcate the m* 
for "maintenance, increase and expenditure of the 
prince's income." and so largely did ibe concept 
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the State treasure loom in their eyes that it 
fixed iiseli in the fundamental categnrks of their 
thought such js those of 'the seven Irmlis* 3m j 
■The three powered* In the Sm r i,5 have .1 
striking anticipation of the so-called fee-theory ,.f 
taxation which was fashionable in Europe in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, together with 
ns basic conception of an original contract between 
the ruler and his subjects/- Abate all. the empi- 
riCi,i ruI ' " oi ia-tation such a$ wc meet with m 
:hc Mamtmrti and the Mahubharatu ire not only 
I l ist'd upon sound financial principles regarding 
the relation of national wealth to the public 
revenues, but they also involve maxims recalling 
some of those that have been made famous by 
Adam Smith and Sismondi." 

Ir IS now well established that the structure 
nf die Indian social and political organisation and 
the concepts connected therewith were remarka¬ 
bly free from them delects that prevented the 
evolution of a true system of public finance among 
other peoples of antiquity J Agriculture and 
m tistrv, to hegm with, instead of being regarded 

unwr ° rlh >' of freeman, formed in India the 
law ful occupation of the YWyas who were included 
in the list of upper classes of the Hindu Social 
system. However much fighting and conquest 
flight be enjoined upon the Ksatriya, his prin- 
cirwl duty was declared to be the protection of his 
sobjecis. With this agrees the fact that the tea- 


timorty at' the foreign observers usually gives us 
the picture of .< happy and numerous dgricu 1 ' 
tural population, Among the recognised sources 
if revenue in the technical literature, and no 
doubt in actual practice as well, tributes seem to 
h ave played im altogether insignificant part in the 
public economy. Finally, the king representing 
the State tn his own person w.ts not conceived 
to be omnipotent, but was himself governed by the 
Sacred Lav, which claimed to fix his principal 
duties and m particular to by down the heads of 
revenue together with the rates leviable under each 
item during norma] l imes. 

From this general survey of the ancient 
Indian scheme of State revenues, let us turn 
tn consideration of its principal items. In 

(he first place, we have to observe that, judging 
from the evidence of the foregoing pages* the 
system of land-revenue must have reached in its 
advanced phases a remarkably high level, s The 
principal branch of land-revenue consisting of 
the king’s grain-share is fixed implicitly in the 
.ArthdOttra, and expressly in the majority of the 
SinrtiJ. nut at ,1 uniform rate, but at different 
rates evidently according to different degree? 
of fertility of W «wL* The Adtrenltt not Otffj 
men lions in the clearest terms different rates f"t 
different classes of soils, but it also refers i« die 
net yields of crops ,is the standard of assessment 
of the land-revenue.' M 1 he same evidence of an 
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improved system is indicated by the process of 
land-revenue assessment mentioned in the ancient 
records. The Ardmfiiitru contemplates an elabo¬ 
rate survey of the village lands under specified 
officers charged with the preparation <>f compre¬ 
hensive registers and census lists . 11 This bears 
a striking analogy to the system of cadastral 
surveys in France and other countries, and that 
"t land-revenue settlement prevailing in India in 
m<*]eru times. References in thv general literature 
and specially m the land-gran is prove the existence 
of a system of land-survey based on the current stan¬ 
dards of measurement in Various parts of Northern 
India during the pre-Muhammadan period , 13 

While on this point wc may take notice of one 
characteristic of the Indiim land-revctme system in 
ancient times anticipating w'ha- was destined to be 
its peculiar feature during the Middle Ages and far 
down into the days of the East India Company. 
In the classified list of the Artfu^astru and the 
vaguer account of the Srnrtis the king s share of 
the produce is sought to be supplemented h> 
various contributions of the nature of ceases . 11 
References in the inscription point to the preva¬ 
lence of rhis evil system at different limes from 
the third century B, C. onwards in different parts 
of the country . 14 It is needless to point our the 
remarkable analogy which this system bears to 
the division of the land-revenue into txsal and 
iifucttb in Mughal times and later. Sometimes 
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the Ancient cesses, tike lhe Mughal iibumfoc. assumed 
so much of .1 permanent character that when .u* 
increased revenue was called for, new cesses 
were Added under the same names to make up (hf 
excess . 11 

The above evidently points to the ArlAuiibJra 
system as marking the standard which was imper¬ 
fectly sought to be realised by the later autho¬ 
rities- The records of subsequent times, however, 
furnish indisputable evidence of development at 
least in two important directions . 1 * We have to 
mention, firstly, the rise of monarchies organised 
on dan lines in place of the older personal monar¬ 
chies,^ The characteristic feature of this new 
type of polity, as we have shown elsewhere, was 
that the king occupying the central part of the king¬ 
dom levied the la net-revenue entirely from his 
demesne, while the chiefs to whom were assigned 
the outlying portions contributed only aids and 
fines to the royal exchequer. The second line of 
development is connected with ihe general subs¬ 
titution of cash payments of the land-revenue for the 
older payments in kind in certain parts of the coun¬ 
try. Contributions in cash for certain special crops 
are mentioned aide by side with the ordinary contri¬ 
bution in kind not only in the technical literature, 
but also from time to time in ihe historical 
inscriptions. But till now- cash payments appear to 
have been of an altogether exceptional character . 1 * 
With the ninth Century, however, we are introduced 
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grants are also mentioned in the historical records* 
the holders usually being excluded from the right 
of alienation of ihoir lands.** Grams of a more 
special character, which are likewise mentioned in 
the inscriptions, are those bestowed as honoraria for 
learning and as military pensions to the hens of 
peronr killed in battle. " 

Next come a group of revenues which should 
properly be included under the class of taxes on 
incomes other than agricultural ones. The 
ArtiittfUstTii mentions a revenue term technically 
called the city superintendent and based upon 
the census returns of specified officers called 
gopus. This might connote a kind of general 
income-tax upon the inhabitants of the city .’* 1 
A direct reference is made apparently to this tax 
by Megasthenes in his account of ihe Maurys 
empire. as Again. Mami refers U* taxes upon 
merchants and artisans, and the rules for their 
levy indicate a remark able attempt to shift the 
burden to the net profit. ' Taxes on usurers and 
money-tenders are mentioned in the ^uferoniti 511 ' 
Of the t.ixes on wages a conspicuous example 
is the disreputable levy on prostitutes mentioned 
in the ArtWartra. 0- ' j parallel being found in the 
revenue system of Imperial Rome. 

The Artiuiidstru, and to a less extent the Suit'd-';, 
mention certain charges which may tie said 
properly to belong to ihe class of internal taxes 
on commodities, and other charges falling under the 
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category of customs Jut res . 3 ' 1 References in the 
inscriptions 11 testify to the prevalence .if charges 
of this kind tn different parte of Northern [ndid 
at different times, A careful consideration of 
the rules governing this class of taxes prompts 
us to claim for it some traces of .m advanced 
system Such are the close correspondence bet ween 
excise and import duties, the concentration of 
sales .J merchandise: at the toll house in ihv 
capital for facilitating the collect inn of the tax 
the prohibition oi the export of food-grains, 
cattle, and the like, and the facility of impnrte- 
tion of agricultural seeds . 1 " 1 On the negative 
side, it contains not a single instance of a dut\ on 
rhe sale or manufacture of articles like the noto¬ 
rious akavala and the of the Spanish empire, 

betraying -it the same rime a very pronounced 
dread of unauthorised tolls . 39 

rite Afthaiuittd corn cm plates*" a revenue from 
salt to be deri ved from a combined system of State 
monopolies, excise duties and customs. Numerous 
references to the royal monopoly of salt are to 
be found in the I a i id-grants exempting the donees 
from fines for extracting salt as well .is those 
bestowing the salt-mines upon them .* 1 Of the 
consequences of the tax on salt we have not much 
information, but there is not the slightest evidence 
to show that its levy was attended with such 
evil consequences as those of the French gdiwlit. 
With regard to the revenue from liquors, rhs 
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provides for its levy by means of 
State regulation of the manufacture ,mti sale of 
the intoxicant. We, however, already observe in 
this work a tendency f>% limit the consumption of 
liquors in the interest of morality. This tendency 
must have been largely promoted b\ the teachings 
of the Buddhist and J-iina scriptures as well as 
the BrahmanicaJ Smftis, In the twelfth century 
w'e have an authentic instance of a king delibe- 
tatdy sacrificing the revenue i’iom liquors under 
the inspiration of his Jaina preceptor, +a 

There is another branch of revenue presenting an 
analogous history to that of the tax on liquors. 
Tlu Arfluisastru as well .is a number of Swifts 
contemplate the king as deriving revenue from 
gambling through State gambling-houses. On the 
other hand, other Smyth place gambling under .1 
ban on moral grounds.*' The history of Gujarat 
furnishes a concrete example of a kings prohibition 
of gambling at a heavy sacrifice t-* the royal 
treasury under jama religious influences. 

We di.il I now consider ■ iioup of royal 
revenues belonging to the class of what are called 
economic nr quasi-private receipts of the State 
in the parlance of the modern science of public 
finance. As regards the category of State <*r 
public domain, the ArthiUHFtra refers to royal 
farms which alt either to be worked { as in the 
Frankish empire under Charlemagne) under the 
direct supervision of the State steward, or dse 
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ler out to Tenants of various grade*** Along with 
ihtrse it mentions State gardens and forests of 
which the former in fo be worked wholly and the 
latter in part for the benefit of the king's treasury, 
w hile other classes of forests are meant to provide 
for the kmg l s recreation or for recruitment of 
the royal force of elephants * a The records of the 
Maury.i period apparently tend to show that the 
Foyai farms used to be let out on lease to tenants, 
while those of the Gupta empire not only point 
to the State ownership of waste Linds, but also 
illustrate the restrictions imposed even upon the 
possessors ot these hinds bv right of sale-* 1 

With regard to the group corresponding to 
the category of industrial domain, we have to 
observe that the- mines in ancient India as in other 
lands of antiquity as well as modem times wen? 
hdd to belong to the State. But while Lht: 
Arifiu’fasrra requires them to be worked by the 
State or let out on lease, one Smfri work recom¬ 
mends State management for all mines, while 
other authorities are content to lay down heavy 
rates of taxes upon their output. 4 * Evidently 
the -Start itd mi mar mt ion of mines was in general 
thought to be less desirable than private manage¬ 
ment, The land-grants assigning mines of 
base metals and salt deposits { hjfuiiamniJkdru ) 
in favour of the donees, together with pointed 
references in some specific records to the 
State income from mines ,’* ,J tend to prove that 
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the State ownership contemplated in the theore¬ 
tic*] works was ohserved in practice. Besides the 
royal monopoly of mines, the Artha&isira refers 
to ar implies a number of State manufacturing 
concerns like spinning and weaving factories, factories 
for the manufacture of oils, clarified butter and 
sugar, workshops foi manufacture of forest products 
jiui ores from, mines and s« forth, 1 " These may 
be compared to the frdrkfiarirf? of Mughal India, 
and still more to the State manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments existing in many European countries 
down to our own times. For although they 
are counted among the r-nengnised sources of royal 
revenue, their purpose is frequently implied or 
stated to be other than financial gain, such, e. g„ 
us the protection of tin people against dishunest 
artisans, the provision for military defence and 
so forth. 91 

The proceeds of the royal lands, forests and 
mines and so forth furnish in the .Artfuljama 
the occasion for an urbanised system of State 
trading, and the pr-.fhs of these transact ions 
form a distinct revenue ilem called the superin¬ 
tendent of merchandise. The sale of the royal 
merchandise, according to the policy of the j4rlfttl- 
^arifra, was to be undertaken either by the Si,iu- 
officer* concerned, or else by private vendors on 
payment of specified tees, 119 

The last-named item introduces us to the large 
body of receipts in the Hindu system corresponding 
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to the class of wh;it are called ddministretive 
revenues in modern limes. The ATthaSliitra. ^ 
we have seen. Speaks of fines along with supple¬ 
mentary charges to which it refers with disappro¬ 
val, in its general list of sources of revenue. 1 
Moreover, it frequently mentions, in connection 
with the different branches of the to>.d revenue, 
fines to 1>e imposed for breach ' I regulations 
connected with their administration, as well as 
hvs. hiring charges and so forth tn be paid in return 
for various concessions,^ The tees include flu? 
charges for coinage consisting, according to the 
ArtJhtf&rtrd, of three items amounting to Hi per 
cent and sometimes also an additional charge n f 
sixteen per cent." 1 ' These may he compared with the 
revenue from seignorage exacted in mediaeval Europe 
by: he feudal lord or chief and still more with ihe 
charges for coinage prevailing in many European 
countries down to our own times. 

We may now consider a class of receipts accru¬ 
ing to the king by virtue of the traditional 
of inherit .in Cl - , ownership and the like. A* we 
have seen, the Af thtffteffa .utd (he Snrfl*' lay 
down the rule that the king is to inherit property 
{ other than that of the Brahmaiv** 1 JI ' ^ lc 
absence of all heirs. We have further observed 
how' the references in the general literature .ts well 
as concrete instances from the inscriptions tend 
to show that the kings in practice frequently used 
to a dze the properties of persona dying sonless-' 1 
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or unclaimedproperty even if it belonged formerly 
to the-Hrahmaoiis. although the act was regarded 
with disapproval.-’ ! The instance of KumAtapaia, 
the king of Gujarat. shows how this odious exaction 
was given up by the ruling authority under 
the influence of Jaina teachings. * ’ The Arliuiiartro 
and the Smrtis allow the king to take the treasure- 
trove in whole or in part according to circums* 
t me-.-* Corrfibnr.itrvc evidence nf the king's lid* 
to treasures and deposits is furnished by ihe clauses 
of the I ind-granrs which include them in the lis! «t 
privileges assigned to ibe donees.* 11 

We have reserved lor consideration in conclu¬ 
sion a group of revenues partaking of the primi¬ 
tive character of contributions in the form at 
service. Forced or unpaid labour, as we have 
seen, is contemplated by KaupJya to be included 
along with other contributions in the gopa’r 
census of houses and the revcnuc-rol 1 of the 
samataarUL 90 The frequent references in the 
historical records prove that this burden was a 
familiar institution in various parts of Northern 
India in ancient times, 411 Its nature seems to 
have varied at different times and places. For, 
while some references in the general literature and 
concrete examples from the history of the Himal.iy.ui 
States' 1 - would demonstrate forced labour to have 
been apparently as fruitful a source of oppression as 
the French corvee in the eighteenth century, it 
appears from other evidence* 4 " to have been 
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probably as mild in its operation a* the English 
Suiutc labour in the sixteenth and early seven¬ 
teenth centuries. 

As regards the levy of emergency revenues, the 
rules in the technical literature have the same crude 
character as that belonging to the financial systems 
of European countries before the development of 
public credit. They involve not «niy arbitrary en¬ 
hancement of t he normal rates under specific beads* 
but. as in the An Wtfstm, various ingenious methods 
of raising money by force and fraud, and tn other 
authorities by wholesale spoliation of subjects 
with the exception of some favoured classes.’ 1 
A new note is sounded in the SufirunUi whtc 
mentions, besides the usual devices for raising 
the revenue, the levy of forced loans, 
methods of raisins the extraordinary revenue that 
arc mentioned in the historical records, while 
partaking nf the same primitive character as the 
foregoing ones, furnish some novel examples. 
Such are the aak nf divine images and debase¬ 
ment of the coinage attributed by the records to 
the Maury* and the Gupta periods respectively. rtli 
Such, again, was evidently the case, at least at 
rheir first institution, with the curious taxes cal ltd 
mnfiuWa and turujtadamhj, if we are to take them 
as taxes levied for countering the attack of the 
Matins and the Turks respectively.' 1 ' 

Altogether distinct from the above, but worthy 
of being mentioned in the same connection. ar£ 
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the' irregular exactions of tyraruliajJ rulers that 
arc referred to in some of the historical records. 
Among examples of thi^ d.is:-. may he men¬ 
tioned the tax on fain.i pilgrims and the more 
unusu.tt tax upon the Brahmupas, which were 
subsequently abrogated' Of similar nature are the 
curious taxes and fines mentioned in some of the 
Nepal inscriptions which were remitted in part 
by later rulers. 11 u The most complete account 
of such exactions, however, is furnished bv 

Kalhapa, the hisionan oi Kaslunir. who specifi¬ 
ed Iy mentions the spoliation of temples, (he 
defilement and confiscation of the divine images, 
the institution of forced carriage of loads and so 
forth . 10 

We will conclude the present survey with an 
estimate of the influence exercised by the ancient 
Indian revenue system upon subsequent times, We 
have already seen bow the institutions of the 
Hindu rulers in early times anticipated in many 
points, and notably in the domain of land-revenue, 
the method* and arrangements of their Moslem 
successors. To suppose that these coincidences 
were accidental is contrary not only to the proba¬ 
bilities of the case, but also to what we know 
of the slowness with which Moslem rule took 
root on the Indian soil. Indeed it seems risky 
to conclude, in view of the absence in mediaeval 
India of distinctively Islamic features, such as ihv 
dUtinctinn between '‘tithe-1 and" and ‘‘tribute-land," 
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that the Moslem conquest brought about a fusion 
.,f the indigenous system of the conquerors. ; 1 
When, therefore, we notice in the revenue history 
<,f niedia’val India some striking features which 
h-ad their parallels in the earlier period, such as the 
method of land-survey and cash payments of the 
land-revenue, we need have little hesitation in 
connecting them with a causal relation. With 
regard Vo the type of dan monarch ice which were 
so characteristic of the Rajput States in recent 
umes. we have already shown by the incontro¬ 
vertible testimony of contemporary records (hid 
they can be traced back to the later Hindu period- 
It may, therefore, be stated w r ith confidence that 
many of the revenue institutions of ancient India, 
far from being swept away by the shock of the 
Moslem conquest, actually received a new lease ol 
life after that catastrophe. 
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NOTES 


1 I <>r some typical viesvs about rFie revenue systems 
of India in particular and the l-.ust in general, cf. the 
following: The ) aticmpr 10 fix a just fraction of the 

annual produce (o be paid air lithe or tax, is aim oji the 
only conirihutinit to a theory of taxation that the ancient 
religious law. afford," i Robert Jones, The Mature and Tint 
Principles of Taxation. London, I!>!■*, p. 48 }. “financial 
organism um made its earliest appearance in the great 
Eastern monarchic*^ But no Eastern Stale advanced 
beyond the condition generally characterised as patrimonial 
organisation, (■ c., an organisation or the model of the 
household. The part played hv money econom> was small 
and it is noticeable that the revenues were collected by 
the monarch's servants, the farming out of taxes being 
complete!;, unknown." I £nc.u.7, RrlUUtnita. llth edit., 
i. v. Finance ) t 

* fliisubfe. Public Tituince, p, 4*5. 

1 On I he absence of a true system of taxation in 
early times, t f, the following . “Taxation, as we nos* use 
the term, as ,i ulfeonirolicil nttd periodic contribution 
exacted from the citizen for (he support of the State, wu 
then 1 r, in classical aruiquH) practically nun-existent." 
W, M, Daniels. The Th-tne-nts of Public ft miner, S'ew 
Yoil, iW4. p, IJ. ]. “The present ideas regarding taxation 
are to essentially modem that little or no recognition of 
them can he found in either ancient or media*vuj history. 

In fact, no taxes, m the present ordinary sense of (he 
lerm, were needed iit ancient times to carry on government 
or public iiutjiuiion*," { D. A- Weils. The Theory and 
Practice of Taxation. Sew York, T9! L pp, 74-75 s 
* See above, pp. 21-22 
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5 Above, pp. 24-25 * Ibid. pp.2-29 

: Tor the absence of a proper system of public finance 
inioiig Lfic Greek* and [he Romans and c he reasons [hereof, 
see fla stable, JSihflc Finance. 3rd cd., pp. 17-fS ; Daniels, 
pp. 12 I S ; Wells pp. 95-96 r LuU, Public Fiwaiter, pp. J2-I5. 

* The usual view prevailing till lately with regard 
to the nature of Htc Indian [atid-re venue system before 
Alt bar's tune is well illustrated by the following autho¬ 
ritative quotation l "In its primitive form the Innd- 
icvcnuc was that portion of Hie cultivator’* grain-heap 
which the stole annexed for public use. and this crude 
method of realising the buJi of the Stale income appear, 
to have been practically the only method in fore; 
throughout the greater part or India until the Ititb 
century of our era.” ( Imperial Gazetteer ■ >J India, 1901. 
VoL IV, p. 266 }. A truer, if ' cry general, account of the 
Hindu system occurs in the preliminor) chapter of W. li, 
Moreland, The Agrarian System of Maticm India, Cam 
bridge. 1929. 

* Above, pp. 41-71 10 Ibid. p. 79 * 1 Ibid, p. 60 IT. 

' - Ibid, pp. 6S-67, 229-211, 213-264. 345. -re, 

I * Ibid, pp. 46-47, 77-73 

i* ibid, pp. 227-228, 231 t# Ibid, p. 1W 

** This point i* overlooked by Uemhurd ftreloer. who 
observe, of the Maury a empire f Kmioityt+Studlm I. p. 
113 J “E* stellt in der Tndiscben Geschichte ctaen H'fhe- 
punid dnr. wl* er Ira urn wilder crrcicht warden tst. Eur 
title spdteren Rlrriengese hies bier gab der Steal und tier 
Ginn* der Mauryns do* tinerrtecbie VorbUd ah." 

II See iiljove. pp, 116-317, 321-22. 3-'9< --43. 

i* Thu*, not only is the cash contribution ignored 
in ihc chi lifted list of revenues in the Ar (has astro, but the 
Sm/tis fix for it the surprisingly low rate of ane*fifneih. 
T-quallv sigmticaot is the fact that it altogether escaped 
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The notice oT I!men Tsang, r;gi to speak nl ihe earlier 
foreign observers. 

■* See above, p, m ,g /AW. pp. 347-4S 

:1 if, Vincent Smith. Oxford History of India, pp* 
9 >4* I : M<»i native Indian Government?, including those 

of the Muhammadan dynasties have taken hi the shape 
of hind-revenue and cesses so large n pro pen lion of the 
produce ihji the actual Cultivator was left at most a bare 
subsistence, The Governmcut’s share, ]j is true, was always 
limited theoretically, but in practice the State usually 
took ad if could extort. In these circumstances no room 
was lei': feu economic rent or for a landlord class receiving 
rent,... The nominal percentage nf land-re venue to the 
produce did noi much mutter, because the Government 
usually 'riude up foi any deficiency by exacting a multitude 
of extra periodical coves, not to speak of occasional forced 

conlribiniottn." 

" See above, p, 302 

11 Cf. in this connection, the pertinent remarks of 
Hitden-f'ovvell. an cm men t authority on Indian hind’ 
sysiemt : "All settled ruler*. not mere marauders under 
the necessity of plundering while they could, have recog¬ 
nised ihm security to (he cultivators meant in (belong 

run the beu revenue.The horshnest of native rule is 

usually inferred from the heavy revenue demand Of llie 
excessive share of ihe produce ; hut it is forgotten thai 
the demand was not enforced except in the most clastic 
manner and that pressute wjc relaxed at once in a bad 
.season. The Elutupean principle is a low rent and punctual, 
inexorable payment. Thu Orient rule la the largest possible 
claim and only take whtti you can for the season” I 77ft 
Indian Villago Community, p. JQ9 ti, i. 

1J Above, p, 34 « ibid. p. 260 ** Ibid, pp, 25S-25d 
11 ibid, pp, 2bl. 314 : ef. alio Ep. !nd„ VII No Z5 
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11 See above, pp. 55-63 
im. PP- 323. 355 
>* ibid, pp. 2394 ' 

“ ibid. pp. 134-135 
14 Ibtd. pp. 92iT, Ml-145 


l * ibid. pp. 278-279 
• * ibid, p. Ill 
a * Ibid, pp. 26, 111-112 
" tbid.p. 129 


• i md , pp- m m. ji ?-3i6 r m 334 

** ibid, pp. 95*98, 111 " MU, PP- I1MW 

+* Ibid, p. 142 IT “ Ibid, pp. 251. 259 

Ibid, pp. 97m 4i Mp- HI 

** /6/rf. pp. 122-123. J32-133 *' Ibid. pp. 415-45 

WiUpp. M4-145 ' T Ibid. P p. 225-227, 255 

* - ibid, pp. 139-145. 147 * • Ibid. pp. <39, 337. 34! 

! * fbid. pp. 121-123. 143, 145 J1 ibid pp. 122, 145 

4 = Ibid. pp. TiX>lQ? ” Ibid. pp. 125-126. 

1 * ibid. pp. 36. 59. 99. [03-106, 124. 126, 140-41, 241, 264 
" ibid. pp. 123-124 •« /Wrf. pp. N8-1SI. 318. 340 

• T Ihid, pp. 154-1 55 r * fbld. p. 340 

*' Ibid, pp. 261, 323. 337 " ibid, p, 62 


* * Ibid. pp. 253. 2S4. 304. 3 10-311.3(9, <3!. 333 
' ibid, pp, 50, 310-311. 333 * f ibid. pp. 30I-3C4 

** ibid, pp. 167-178 
e " md, pp. 2431,259 
•* Ibid, pp. <41. 344 
ta ibid, pp. 331’334 
T ‘ Contnm. W. H. 

Sfvilent India, p. 16. 


•' [bid. pp. 177-178 
Ibid, pp. 31C-31l, 345-34o 
L “ ibid, pp- 310-311 

Moreland. The Agrarian System 
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" GLOSSARY OF FISC \L TERMS AND 
TECHNICAL EXPRESSIONS 

i I -hd piled by Dr. S. K. Mil?j 
A 

A Mia t adi ct) hm rapriveyyuh- H. XV. XXVI. XXVlf ; 
IA. XIJ : C||. Ill — immunity from visits by kint't 
regular end irregulur i roops. i*/. ack&tabhauiptStex vu 

AbhtjMnu—' AS. J|. 2 }— official seal mark. </. ntuJtu 

AbhOiapBriu i AS. II. 1 > land nut rented before , mute 
not exploited before n uko described AS. If 12 

Achur;Uunachn.rnmflgilrfth tU. XXVII —immunity from the 
obfjgetion of furnishing skins for seats to the wander- 
ini' spies .inti e ha renal I for fuel _ freedom of the 
gift village from flic obi i gat inn to supply conveyance, 
ac e<tmuiI li fion, hide i i. r„ hide-teats ) ami charcoal 
free of charges to the touring officer* on their visit 
{ IE. Cl. r, 388 > 

Acltiiiibhutij. acMnibbntapmvciti, achl|abhatoprSvejy.i 
Elk XXVII, XXIX ; CII. III. IV —immunity from 
visits (>y kiitgVtegular and I r tegular troops. ( VAffffl* 
is i lie Piiilcrir origimil for the SanskniisctJ ‘ckhatro. 
f. «, kiitsX umbrella-bearers or regular troops. Sircar 
surgest'i that tk3ta any he the leaders of p&lks and 
pif&di* i IE. 01. IK I 

Adevaraltriid - AS. V, 2. VL I. )^landt not dependent on 
rain water, irrigated lands 

AtJhukj — | VS. V. JH dry measure of capacity, in it* 
technical sense it relate* to paitwl >ubsiitujion of 
payment of wage* in ftltavyu f cash I by grain supply. 
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villcn an dJhako is equivalent to sixty patiss l Sen. 

jgL K. !*. 110 J. 

AdigJ—AS. Ill- 9 !—rnoftit-iKe or deposit on pledge, distinct 
from 'upanUtht or vimple deposit « E. K. P’p. t44 -S'- ■ 

Adhtknrana t AS. I. IQ. H j Els' XXVIII I.E. Pp. SI, Kg '-an 
;idmiftivti.it rve dtp-i rlmcnr or office. Ii also Hand* fdi 
a court ofjuviice fAS. 1.17 ; El. XXIV. XXX. XXXfi 

AdhifthanudHikMriipa ■ 1:1. Wtl. XX. XXtN )-H>ltice or dm 
district headquarter*, or administrative board at head¬ 
quarter* of a territorial unit. 

Adbynksn ( AS. II I—a superintendent or depan men to I tie,id 

Adhyakynpruchira < AS. IJ. ' A list of *upert01<Hsdenl> of 
depart men in with tlicit duties and obligations a■- out¬ 
lined by KabfiJyn. 

Agrahara-t El. XXX ; Cl!. IV i-land granted ,ts free- 
holding to the Brftfimajjai for subsistence or settlement 
i' equivalent to Brakmadtyn in AS. II. I • Bhittfu- 
grah&ra ( E). VXNJ i; 0fv6gmkSra, Dfvw-ihAra. dr 
( inscription* of the UcJicitlmkiilpa* and Mailfika*. 
fit, XXIII. XXV, XXX l^ttinds granted in favour ol 
temples. 

tvimarUy agroMra denoted rent-free ^ift-liiisdc licid 
h> the BrithmaJia* or Teltgiou* ctuMfehmetm. hut 
tiiCf the expression whs occasionally applied to wni- 
free holdings granted to j courtier or a chief i Cl I. 
III. 3t or even fo Vatiyas H'OlsyOgrahdra, f. 1. XXX- 
XXXI 1 See also IE- Gl. KMI : Dus. QffD. p. 41. 
Agraharika ( Guptit and Pala record*. EL XXIII . tIJ. If I J 
cur. Agiahlfika—in Ml per visor or superintendent of 
xZrahdra holdings See. Jhu, M.SPMG, Pp. i ”1-72 
Akiiuiia AS. 11,35; III. ID; LI XXVI j —lands ctempied 
front payment or tuxes ; cf, tidwstiakatfim i AS. II. I ) 
akoradHyUi fill. Ill), So/vakaraptirihdruih I fi. I 
XXIV 


AltajidAyil* { VltkiltaLu gtaim lit XXVI. XXVII ; CM 
f[| i— icncint^ esemplcd from pay merit «»f tares. 

At> .isolpatii i of tlie (feudatories of iKe Chan- 

dell;t'*nd the Chedis >— 'produce of the sky’ identical 
with bhatar3utpratyd.ui ■ q. v ■ $f> dkasapatdiotpatti 
i H! XXX )- fruitw«d roots produced in u piece of 
land < IE. Gl. p, 15 i : akaHapStata ( El. XXXII i 
vague term denoting some sorts of rights and privi¬ 
leges transferred to the donee. See -ilso R. Nijoji, 
HGt>. P. ISB , Gop.-il, FJ.NI Pp. 64-65. 

AkiflcirUra. v*r, jtkJfiddgrfthya. nkinciikariiarfibyii ( Ei 
XXVII akif!cidprrtgr3hy;i (El* XXIX I—free from 
imposition of any ts* 

Ale fin i AS. II. ! ‘—undeveloped lands rj. Aprtthtiut r uncul¬ 
tivated Khita fallow lands 

XXfj]— ' AS. 11. 4, Account-! office. Records Dcpur: 

ment. 

AkpipapHWhysiL** >. AS-II. “■ **r.— nledpnliillka, akyapalu- 
ladhikrta afctnpa{i»l*dhi[Uli, .ikyapajnlin \ CII. Ml, 
IV: H XXX )*- superintendent of the Account* 
Department. or the officer in charge of the Record* 
Department. 

AksapatJbpmstha £IA. XIV ; El II ‘—Uintfibu lions paid 
hv the uWagers i)l I he rate oi a prairtiu of grain 
towards the expanse# of the office of the aksapalula. 

AkfftyantvT. I StlftvBhanas and loter. CM, 111, IV i El, V 111, 
*XX1. XXXIV, XXXV J— same a- nMdkorma I El. XV. 
XVll , tikfnyunfrtdfmrmu ( £1, XX, XXIX aprada- 
tiharma ( El* X V apradi&f qprOd&kfayattM- 

maryada \ HI XV. XX >-gran in perpetuity or a 
perpetual endow ment which the donee could not 
alienate but make use of income accruing from it 
eternally, »* implied by the qualifying clauses, 'idiu u- 
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ikattdrarkvrartik J' f ul\rutkafabhnf*ya and the h kc 
i See also Many, Ire, LM • 2nd c(L Pp. 36lf; .Iha. 
RSPMG. I\ I_15- Das. Hi IX l\ 43 J 

Aoniikbadtiku ( HL VJII ) . ir* alavaijnfc Imlnkii i EL VI I ;r, 

a^invanakluinnkrcmkhnnnk^ i H + XXVI* XXV'IT k 
.Havana krenikMniiki i fit. XXIII i—*■ immunity from 
fclll uu, 

Vflava&rtu ( AS. It. 24, 17 bind not self led before. 

Anckamykhfl ( AS* M. Ttk, 25 —diversified marketing 
arrange merit for sale and dhiritHMion of et>minOdilie* 
cf, tkomukka t Omruljied synctn ■ 

Anhvfthyj i AS, 1} 2L, 22 ^lohi modi lie-. prohibited lor 
espori and import. 

Anorq^a i EL VIM ■ aiMOt&martYQ ■ SkLI—inunumt) frtWn 
interference from royal agents cf,: aprdvriya. idp> 
bkatxipr&veiyd 

•Vnu^ralui ( AS. IL t p Itk, *3 — favour* concretion* or rdief 
by way of loan* and advances, 

A n Lirpaanidana^amudgr^h^ka Sfahr&kq* --chic r.’Mo \* 
charged with the forcible collect ion or ihc unrealLcif 
ot so-called voluntary gift*. of j tic subject 

^fiuvartmia { AS. IL7 i bringing fbrwandor carrying olxt 
i in accounting )» 

Anvaymw f AS, IL 21 )—g:af%> in pwc^ipn of ihc Mdfc 
-oing to her hut baud'* free from Jirfi** 

Vniivfita • AS* II, 6, 2S 1—brought forward nr ^rficil ovti 
i in accounting ). 

An ’ijits ( VS. If- 15 j—’ accidental revenue j one of the jEir-ec 
ipecified kind 1 - of revenue ■ revenue derived farm 
rrmcelianeotu votirce* Kartgle, ed. as. GL P. * ; | ( >h 
4rsii forgolieo f J received lincaped* 

redly for credit, ( Sen, E.k\ \K 5 i 
Apaddh areas l Smftii ud jvjbii- i r tiyayft* \S. V. 5 * 
State of emergency uijcf IlniQCtal oieaiufes (tcenf 
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mended ro fide it over- Principle? of levying 
additional luster fui the icpknlftliiaiem of llie liejsurt 
in times of financial trouble of the Slate - L 
Mfs&fflhtiruTiu i A§. S , 2 ,i I us ,j demded 
Sen, E«K, Pm HUT* 

Ap 4 ;,impninttobiiJlvflrddih iA iiKiilnLu grants, EL XV- XXII, 
XXVI, X XVII cf. siparompar ufwt ivwtdugahwmm 
■ Paltevn record* --> privilege, immunity from ihc 
obligation of fur rushing cattle in relay* of transport. 
Lit. freedom from offering t rai«|Km facilities to roy»l 
officers on tour. 

ApJJMiniedhyuh i Vlkljakij grunts* EL XV f CIL III — 
freedom from supply of animate for satuifiet 

Apfi^e^—'-tfjpjrflsfcajrta ( SkL —i SAtavahunu records LL 
Mil >— iirnniitHij from entry of royal ngem 
fabhafitpt&wiya 

Apraiikaru Uupm Jnsc. jn Mengai J— without I he right 
of tiHenaiidn : Without The yield of revenue, according 
ii> Si km r, IE, GL P- 2ft 

ApuypakySraMiidoha i:V;lkifaka granti* El XXVI* XXVii — 
immunity ftom supplying fto^en, mill nr, to the 
king cm hi* office k on tout, r/ 
and m Pella va grant*. 

Apulnkfidhano i Guijiira [*rifiltiffK ip Rajputena, J </. 
tiirutrtidhaiu* * E L \XV, QL lV j— kin/s claim io 
eo-vfificaiiou of propert) ol all persons- dying vonles^ 
and whd have no appointed daughter to raise a mate 
hiuc for himself t Putritf&putra : the right of escheat 
of the property of females, according to Sitcar ( It. 
GL 1\ 2o U The as and the Smrtit also confirm the 
right of con fiscal HJii of properties of persons dsmj: 
hei rtc!>- ( Ctihiyaditv anapeitya s 
\fathesa%enay >ka . SHiflvahnna records — 

jjjjfco i SfcL 1 r/. artifhasttYinayika i Pa I lava §mM* — 


cscmpicort from police ajid mattmrales in (lie district* 
i. freedom fumi Lhe j dminiirtiM Uv c control of (Jig 
diatricf officer*, 

Artlhapuru^lrit^ < Kukchurk CIJ. JV — a kind of tM 

of uncertain meaning, 

\rdhrjdiiLj i AS, II* 24. 111. II. 23, 9 I */ r wdAiA'd S’rw/fi 1 ?- 
M.lihi mp 3 . Yij, I. Ifr'i ; EL L IX IE* G 1 . F\ 27 ) 
—a tenant tilling Lind in return for half ihe produec t 
a share Crupper, 

Aithadtarn-i AS, If, 9 : IV« 9 —an officer in the finance 
department handling cash, 

A^dmikudhunjim i Jataku* i r/ njsamlkabAaptfam 
1 /tilukat !, aLft'dm/rUrm-n ; Sfflftff I— heirk>> property 
ur unclaimed property tlini devolve:- on she king 
under the l»w of escheat 

-/AjftkulUJiiluifluift ( El. W. XV», XXXI '—& Inert Iboard 
of rural ad mt lustration composed of re present a live* 
of eight kuta.t i gf&injiftakulddJbliartiiitt : , t. Pnijrh o» 
kuiu of (fie type of faitehavi’i 

’VsVamiviVrayu < Smrtij i—tJtllc of properly ivitliuui owqer* 
ship which belong* to the t ing ; rules for rhe divpot.il 
of Metrics'. or Onelttimwi property t 0aul, \, V7-3g; 
Bdudh. f. lo, Id Mann. VIII. 30-33 : Y4|. II. fTS-174 
AS. Ml, It, 

Atithyi—[ AS, II. lit |—leads .assigned in Government 
officers lot public charities; tlw» commodities 
imparled from foreign countries f AS. Jl. TJL i 

AlivihiU -( AS, II. Ms 2S, 35; Xlff. J }—CiCoriipg fee 
paid by merchants convoy charges ; f, ■, levy far 
providing ocorl for safe conducl of mercfujitlise by 
overland or overseas foules 

Mt-p.itibhagii | Kashmir. 9;h century tind Inlet, stir, 
hi T [it pn h bhigrt— office entrusted with the collet lion 


rtf tht fihiire uf thc lard «f the market e/. ftuffedtina 
r EL ill,. IE- CiL P. m ) 

Aiyoya \S. II. I- —prove™ bed money tine < 7 . SiWyaytr 
I AS. 11-22 money line for illicit >:=!t rtfid pm elute 
of com mod 1 1 its from royal fiirmn. 

AupftjfiUiiU AS, i. IX; II* &„ 15. 21 j —earning* from 
prevent*. 

Amhhetika 'KaPUnlpa. Idlb ccn!J—officer charged KrtUi I lie 
colled ion of Utkhefatui imptwi on vpecified Oceanians 

A^ikmyji AS. 11. 2ft -charge* for supplying dice <-fr„ 
oi the gambling house : annual reni 1 AS. Ill, 9 i ; 
royal due* in (’cncral or ctistonr. dunes ( F&yl/ti |V, 
5ti, a*. captained in the SittdJtAfttakauiiwdl and 
Fiutamaiijari • 

Avafagaka—var. a wi la garni < Ototimagput. Stlt centuiy i\D> 
Probably present* or free supplies. 

AvflUtya « UehclibnLuJp.i rttten ami later )—revenue derived 
from the elements «/. bhtitwdtaprttryavt! q. v. J 

Ayu f AS. II. 5. 6, Hmjib. tn\. }-revenue in 

general ; income . .* special branch ol ictcnue, 

according to rhe reeoitlj of the lA'hchhnhirlpa 1 ings 
and later epigraphs. i/. dyad 1 AS, It. 9 ) 

Ayeminl ■ AS. II- 19 '—Stale balance, weighing lOOpirfflJ by 
which the King's receipt* were weighed ft-*.. Pp. 91-ffS) 

A viimukha < AS. II, ft -sources «»r income classified under 
seven heads. 

Ayu&sriraii AS. II. t> r—body of income consisting of *even 
broad heads. 

Ay udhlya (AS. It. 3SM»nds supplying ifoop* in lien of u*. 

B 

Bahirikldeya—( AS. It. 4 ‘-receipts from tMiiika (rogues, 
cheat*, actors, dampen .tnd the like, according to Gap’s 
commentary )- 
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Buii f Vedie SarfiAlt&s it nil BrAhmanm '--Origmjj tly i, 
voluntary gift offered m u math of allegiance to the 
King, afterward* » compubory cumributioit Lam ( |, c 

subject* and also tribute?.. Later, rax in general f stan¬ 
dard lexicon* I; King ' grain share, identical ^ith 
Rhdga. but different from kara \ Smttit, £p|« ttc n , 1 ; 
csira ee$j over and above Ute Krng\ grain-share i. *1 
bhUga \. 5 . JI. 6 ' . Pilgrim lax < Rummtildei V. Inrc 
of Atola ; di«mci from bhdxtt, but may he identical 
wtlh kttra i Jiinftgadh frtit, of K ndf ;id;imnn i, Sci 
ntw Select fnwr- Pp. 71. J7J-74, 

Dariiir i Sciiiiii I, ft. fff. No, income derived from 

beta! leaf plantations and the price of betel nuis. 

Bfeadr»bh«ga ( EL IX ‘-Though or uncertain meaninj.’, 
ii implies ji principle «f permanent and heritable 
land grant under usual conditions of payment lit ca*h 
dnd kind j grant on the principle of proper Crijov- 
nienr t IE, GL P. 47 } 

8haga l Vcdic SwiiftltSi ,cnrl Sra/ltmtaas dmihiftii : bier. 
WS in general, identical with baii nnd kora \ lexicon-? ■; 
KntK^ srenn chart, distinguished from bail and 
karal - A-S.ir.6, AMtm laic, end Juniigat/h hive. of 
Rudradamun j ; $a£bh&$o i AS, If, 15 end Smftis \ 
tme-amh chare of crop. 

Special form* of h/itS^a mentioned in the AS,— 

(it Lav-aitubhaRii | JI. 12 i vjir. Latottakara, King 1 * 
iharc of sal! v/ld by private merchants 

<’■' Mahtbh&xa < IL - j rate for the use of water 
for imp abort , water rale*. 

11 ' d 1 Kina s sit a tc of i he produce of mine- le-ocd uul 
to private pemnvt ft. 12 } 

(iv i Share paid in the King for soiling royal merchan¬ 
dise, i (J, lb i 
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hi puvt-Mnuryji, Gupta and bier period) I he term 
r bh&pa* ha* been freq ycnL Ev mentioned to denote royal 
sliOfc tif Lh C produce/ f C1I, ill* i\ : El. XXX.rif, v 
Diffiercni mid- of in liac AS, and Ihe Xm/f/i 

dirouiuttl—P. Niyogi, I - If. -\. I. Fp. f7M(J 

Bhfigablioguhini f Uchchhukulpu Insc, am! hler ; EI.IV, 
VHJ, XIV ; JURIES, XI V 

Hiotuh /lAdjrff, toftujfdiind are vcpnrvitc item* of 
saxch, median compound for a single levy, rhe eapre^ 
h ion-"denotes King's gruin-sharc iie gem rah identical 
with AS, ) and ! .Sw/'f/j) P Di*1 men tilled 

from dfuln \ a in u record of Ehu MdiniLu« of 
KaEhbu .:d, ii probabh mc.tpt a liied COfllrtbulton m 
Und, distinct from contribution consisting of a shite 
of Ihe produce. Sometimes* used simply its bhtiga-bhpga 
■ CO- IV £ fifc VII* IX, XVIIL XXXIfnorM^M^d 
( El* XXVI ' L A. XII ] it stands for Lfm common dues 
realised by the Xing, Sircar lugged. ,j rf it wm* a single 
levy (and did tioi indicate bh&g$ f hht*g& end kern ) 
si rnay have rc-ilJv been u t£is collected in lien *”>r 
hkag& ( grain-share ) and bft&ga (periodical offerings y\ 
i IF. Cf P, ^), According to L* Gnpul. irrespective 
of lhe preen* significance of IU component purls* 
the CAprc&Joc! was often used in ttfet in a general 
^.iy to the revenue paid in kind, f El.NI, F j. 

[ |:|, IV, XX ) 

ifhugudupnu < I'st/H.i fritt/Afsd and ifrdAmtfpa* 11 -One ivho 
collects the King* one-sUih shunc from ihe subject* 
and makes it over 10 the king ; nr h u carver of food, 
according to Say.in.* , .j royal conk or super cnlendcnr 
of cou herdsmen, according ii* Bhaduramifra. 

Bblgtnuprav^tnkiim i A1 JJ. 25 -an import it the late 
of ^ r 0 of catifc straying into the King's herd, 

Hhagnoisr^iuk-im ( AS- N. 29 i^contribunon of milk products 


iii kins'* ?hAix rc;ilJ-.td from owners of certain 
classes of halite. 

0ti ll n«J■ i^* l rIk,i Northern Satraps of M.ithm .i — Superinten¬ 
dent of royal ^o*c house. idc itictil w 11 J 1 £ASiUdfi&rfr- 
tthtkft*! k Jiiiiij upjj, ?tit cent). Ji^ttaiiitdriddgdtddhi- 
krt# i Superintendent of military •tore? \tiihaMtiijrf3 
gtirtka < one of the designation* included in ifie 
VtihchaiiMttii • iiMa Rtijat, IN’, 142 ; El- II. 39 i 
Hhdlal, [ AS. El. 2# >— hire churges, r/. naubfidfakit, /ttiukti- 
bhAfttk#, alio rend a* naukdhdfoka. 

Blilkk hull j bitrn ( SaiaVihonu* of Dec cun j— Ini m unit v 

tainted to hinds belonging to rite fluddhiti Order, 
tj. Brahmadvya lands. 

Hhojia —[ Ourjura Prittmatas in K.hjjiui.nui die. I A. VJ, XVI. 

xviii. xx\ . f i. ir in. iv, v, xr. xvci>— 

Periodical *upp|ie> of i’rulij. firewood, flowers and 
ilie like, wh»ch the vtlJ*get* had ts> lumish io 
ihe Xing ; omciime* explained a* ‘tax in kind’ ( Cll. 
IV ). tj, hkogabJidga or hhagttbho%a -royal due?. 
Si rear observes ih.ii the term originally implied 
enjoyment or aa object of enjoyment ( BL1 ■, lutei 
property i jeigir . then alto a tcmiorisl unit which 
was generally the subdivision of u district, fj. bhuktt 
I El. XXV CII. |V . IE. VITT ; EL. GL P. 54) : 
Stfibhofa I A. IX ■ Privilege of the donee of rent-free 
Innd a?lubht>$a yuifiL nlkjtpa, pdtdntt, stddbu. 

i&thi u min. oi jfflf jitd Qgdmt i Mum. EKK. Pp. 

I r.-S--- Gopal. ELNI Pp. 35-36. 

Hho S a r m, i Et. XXV /, Hfiognpuiilica (El. XXIIIart 
olflcer m chirge of gift funds ; /digits . or nf u terri- 
iurial unit called Mwga, ^cctuding to VijflftndEvan 
■ UudiyyJ on Ydj t t. 3III . ej. ffhagika i C||. Ill I. 
Bhc*l* El. Xfl, XXVUI. \XJ\ XXX , Btwjakai El. 

I. XXVII ) 
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Bhorfflvisji^f Kmg Sivadiva, Uchchfinvi, JA. IX b—a Ibrm 
of fenced labour , kuid-earner.^ for l ibel icniec. /.r^ 
lor officer* *e»i k> Tibet > IT, QL p. 59 « 

^h[ti Sukranhi, I V» 2 —allowance for tub>i sic nee given 
to the rich people after *e]ruri? of their wealth by 
i be King during nn emergency* returnable with 
interest when ihe danger is overcome ; identical mih 
the levy* of compulsory loans during emergencies 
Bhumiehchhidritnyaya Kamampii* 5rh/hlh cenl. rehehhn- 
fcalpa insc., and frequent T> hirer (he moxim of 
barren land or the muxim of covering op the fcolc 
in Jhe land, Lc„ with such fights of ownership ms 
ate Acquired by 4 mi* 11 matine barren land Aqi-m-ft" 
j %uy&hhu ) Cultivable tot the first rime, free from 
liability 10 pay rent for it, cf BhtimfrhchhMrapidhdmt 
A. S. H. 2 j* iJA dmir^e A 'EL XIV. 

BhMmiththkldrtfYtdhtiixtimy&ya i EL XXI \ )- Originallj 
the expression might have ini plied giant of waste or 
fallow land.bur in laierperiod*. it denoted lands granted 
in perpetuity with heritable right* irrespective nf 
uncidrivabk or cuhi v.ible including even settled 

villages \ CIL Iff. No&. 31* 38 1 . The expression is often 
used in is rather conventional manner in denote a per- 
ptfuil heritable righi. See ako P, NiyogL fcl-lNJ, Pp. 
fiU-lii Jhu, KSPM<>. Pp, l JT-34, 

Bblhavhf&pmylyfc f Trafkfifakai nf Qujrai IZI XXIIL dl. 
IV* and frequently later } —revertue derhed horn the 
elements and the winds* explained b> m )me b* excKc 
and octroi duties' but ii really means “income 
resulting from storms, earthquakes changes in the 
course of rivers tie/ ( IT. GL I 1 U K ef. BhOiap^y^ya 
(€0.111). BhatfipAiidpratyayu * £L XXXII h Malty 
suggests that the ra predion may mean diiretenf 
kinds of cesses for the performance of dte* to 
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fimpiliatc svinds vatu l cod spirits i bhuta ) | Jkt.NT 
P, Si- ], Bui bis interpretation is hardly icccpuMt, 
Hrulinudeyj AS. 11. 1. VJiitiaU* At*., f l. Vj, XV X\y _ 
lands of j tJ:iii l suitable Tor beitui granted to the 

Brail magus tlivi ehizej i '-hted Tor Vcdie sciiuhmhifi. 

performance at pries!is ssoti. and sacrificed I'ree 
frniri unto; and fines > crJuiit/tikartivt ) ; rent-free 
holding* in I lie ppiscisiuit of brahman .is. The term 
included judicial ant) adminiitraiive tight*, according 
to Burin r'.jchc'ja 1 l»TS f’ulr English Dictionary, s. 
hrahruathtya)* See also. Sen, EK. Pp. 21-22. 132; ff-. 
Cl. }'. irKl Jhu. R.SPMd. P. r J. Brttfauadeyu- 

tttarytidd. 

Brahnuna- rniati— Maitmiav . I V. l«. XV : .El, VIII 
liiltc upon villager* for the support or the brahma pa* 
UtilJagnl ;ira—Jain.< text quoted in AMtMtfi&narajfndw— ?. 
karu —uis relaitiijs to supefvisiun of meals. 


C 

Chftiuriha-piiAchabhagfkani A.S, U 74 '—those wjio 
Cultivate royal binds f *ft£ ! in return for 1 4 ur 1/5 rf 
the harvest, seed* and implement-- being provided by 
the Slate- 

Otuuntvaijjjimpftrivr^ntjib amt bier . hi XI :CIL Jtl >. 
>ar. cfiorDtirijam* choia>arjin t chyi^ravarjyn, cJiora- 
d«vl«viiijjiuvi I Uchdibiktilpn and titer > —-wiilt 
liitmimiLy from polite 104 ; without 4 nv righ* to 
mMict purtiwJuncni on \h\*\z> or pztw m commit tiny 
Irenwn or to levy hnes on ilierrs ■ may also h? connec¬ 
ted wjth ttfrhatffftfwcia* ?m> a* to indicate fhrtf the hhato* 
ihoutd itoi enter except tor catching ihievn and 
pervons cein mining the crime of Lrcawti ( JIL tii P ?f : 
ftSPMG* !'p- Sft- 89 ) efu ehtira-rfjtfflath} tikdr4*arjf&m 
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■ rraik fu;; tan, CJI. 1)1 choravarjjfta, .'hoiarfnrtui- 
varjjita \ EL XIX , Uarxdroh<ikuvarj}am (CU.JII ). 
riic implication i- ifui die right to punish ctioiimih 
'A'a* retained by (he Suit. 

OraufMk&Hrtaa Pnlas of Bengal. IB, IH,; ttalavarmsn of 
EJ, XX\, XXXlii Identical with ihtturavarjfam. 
t police rnt of Jbe type of chaukidSri ; a tax tin posed 
upon villager 1 ; for protection ngaiiMt thieves , accor¬ 
ding in tome the expression denote* the right to ptinhli 
or levy line* op Thieve-, and also to reenter stolen 
property i EL XXIX Sec k l*o IE. Gl. I*. 7( i Gopak 
BLNL Pp. tiM I, 

. OauroddliaraQika EL XXI N t il. UJ , VflLj. ii. 271 -a» 

official designation indicating .m officer cm rusted with 


the recovery of stolen good* ; a high police oflictaL 
-Chotarajjii— AS. II ft ) rope for binding thieves; in it* 
technical wn**, a lineal term pniKabl) implying due* 
collected by the superintendent of village boundaries. 
-OiorarijjuU— ? AS. M ft l\ i n 1 a . officer whose duty wa* 


io secure robbers with the rope r/. Daiiilajidsika- 
Lhnllala \ E I, I \ \ dtttllrka { U X ... chollikft f El. Ill h-,a 
fiscal term, denoting duty levied on every rhollaku 
' a toad measure > of betel leave*. 


D 

133 f ill I gapusadidlrgluigo.ichu t EJ. X >—a it seal expression 
of uncertain import . may be related to the branding 
<i cattle t Gop.il. M Ml. p. 50 . 

D mu Maitrakas *ic. t f—i fie 5t>-c:iJled voluntary gifts of 
xiifafcct* r/. Bfejti if-:. VlfL .» I : /Unw/du . alto used 
m the seme of road tr-, customs duties ejc., IP. Gl P. 
'« ! Copal. ELNI. P. 65 >. 

•• Danda—lines distinguished from atyaya i q, v. J. possibly 
denoting judicial fines ; punishment ( Cl). I ) r a fntid- 
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measure equivalent to roue atamti: ten tfatidm mulct 
otic ntjju . i\ NIyogb EHNl Pp. 88-89 L 
V>.L!uj,nl.!';iiparaiJha f CII. IV )—finflitflf the ten cpgnUlbld 
offences, satne a y Jttpiiadn^-ifaidptiriitflui . cf n/-tfaitdit- 
rfuiupurddhn, .mtimdituipiicddfut. immunity tropi dr 
remission of fiiHi for ibe ten olfoucey. 
iuQdfctftyu ChanJelldv HI. XV 0—receipts from court line 
anti p irnUh meats </. DmfdSdiyakaftHpdtti < Kalucltuns, 
El. II f. 

DIjiH {/hnulukyatof Gujrai l-V V[ i—King’s dues, per¬ 
quisite* of the collector of the duties called datta 
( IE, GJ. I’ 83 ■ cf. Deni f It. VIII 5 ; bl, XXVI officer 
collecting tax oi corn loftiest storing corn collected at 
lax bom ihe farmers. 

Dfliiihhnfa, 'ar Danfhhottnbhaea i CJtaulukyas — Periodicn 1 
supplic- tsf fruits, titer. ood and the like by Milages, 
tar for inaintoinint’ ihc collectors of the levy called 

rfdirn ■ Hi. Gl. P. 83 ) 

Dflradnnjaka Madhya Prude ill. Hi h cent >—an agriculttiiul 
ct'--. or a marriage lax I Fleet 1; a lisc.iJ lernt of 
uncertain meaning IF. <11, P. 83 
l>;tsjbJindhtivisalialtiipravthu i 1A. XIV ; l-.l. II a kind "1 
levy of so much pet prauhit unit payable by villager* 
for Lite maintenance of tlte office of the vi&atitiihO ( of 
uncertain import, suggested by come to be a i cvcituc 
collecting officer for a group of 28 village* >. The 
preiu daitihanniha daitntmuifut Nr in ken 

to imply ihe tenth pan I AS. lit 13 t per proitfia of the 
produce. GnpuL hov.evcr, lakes dnitivamtlhn and 
f viivtiath&pautha us separate items ( ELNI Pp 37-58 I 
■^Da id par, id ha (CN. Ill, IV.—literally ton offences /r. judicial 
fine* lor i he ten cognisable offence*. For a lid of ten 
offences, see Kane. HD5. 111. P. 2*4, cf DgidpaetiQr* 

< El. XXTX i : OmtUi'ditidpcirMha (EL XVII : CIL VI >; 
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ddfta, SahyttdaSifpmrSdka :-immunity .if leoM 
in part from the penalties for the commission of 
frndilign.il offences hj ihc villagers, or ihie donee’s 
righl (a the fine realised fur rhe ten offences committed 
hy the villagers. In the luiter ease it lisi> 10 be 
undersold that lhe rijt ht of punishing the criminal, 
wai retained by the State. See ,p|v ( > Oopal, Nl. |ip. 
4Mf. . Jha, RSPMCI. Pp. 65M*| and Dms, I.NIX Pp. 
Sb- 87 ) 

Devndeya— some ns bnthmatirva. ^hum.-iraai mode in 
favour of a temple r/. t/vunfayv E'JJ. IV . || r XXJII .. 

Dcvigrghjro ( EJ. XXIII, \XV XXX -rent-free village 
endowed tou temple. 

Uevittiidbi - A.S. II 4 )—Superintendent of religious 
foundations. Normally no revenue was realisable by 
rhe officer. but durine emergencies it was (hrough him 
steps were taken for the appropriation of the wealth of 
temples and motllisicrics AS, \ 2 

Devitvrfiiita ■ El. XV'I |—land in possesMor of a temple or 
religions establishment, same n* dfulgratitira. 

Deyamcvu { SauvAhanu records. El. vu King s .hare in 
iind and in Cash, identical with (fhOnya tind ftiranyn 
f q. v. j of later records, 

Dhtittya. Dhjjiiysya f El. XVJ I —ccuiti i bullous In grain if 
DJta*!yadilv$ 

DJiltija-hij-flijv i ■ Mairrakit. FI. XVF«roetiut in kind an d 
in ea*h. r/. d&&nvabhogft-karn* 

DMruka - ASt M. l> ^oiTkcr uttajilny ihe Hn*\ «hare ni 
grain* delivered at the t granary 

Uhnmudcvii t M:uinjkLi> )— religious grann in pcncnit c/ 
tiharmadjfy&* d*yaik#rntu* 

onc-sJttb sfeLire of merit u- 

which the King U entitled n* hi- ihjite from the 
iAce tic i ,ind the hie. 
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t>b«nn,isiha I AS. 111. I <—a judge or a board uf judlci.il 
mpaismires r/. DhnrmMhiknrana,<'<Wi 

of justice- ji source of income from lines i dtu^ia .. 

DhruvjidbtLjfiirjA (IA IV- bf- XXX /—office of ihe collector 
of the 1i*6l share of grain an (anil revenue from the 
farmer*, tf, Ohrtt ratthdrtddh ik ara#a 

DhruvjiihiLanu;itl Mnltflltis b -officer in charge of 

pctrw.«ns entrusted with the uipcrmtL-ndencc of 
land revenue by collecting—farmer* ; an official 
Title of ihc Kathiawar region indicating an iifficer 
collecting the King’s share of grains, sometime* called 
tihra i ui ihttiuldkikarQifika 1 U. VII ? 

Diiyn r™ikfi|flfca* El. XI i— a tax : a gift cur tx-cudonal 
presen I ( If:, (i|. P. VS I. e/. dityadgrdhukn (‘II. IV | 
officer jo charge of collecting customary presents ; 
SfrvMhya ( El. XI —all due>. distinct from rffft 
t Jha. RSPMG. P 57 ) 

Oonatniip.i!,.: • Shortened form, dope —{Jdfaka -mensurer 
of royal srnin share with ihe dv^a drotia \ measure .if 
the lime of collection of the levy at the granary. 

Dravyn Irani fJjina text)—taxes jci things L taxes charged 
severally on cow*, huflaloci. camels and uthei domestic 
snirmth, site'goal* and hullocU and sundry a nicies 

Dravy&vupu i AS. If. n )—product forest, a «Hir?eof revenue 
to the Sure, 

Dutgit ( AS. IF. 6)—literally a fort Hied city : one of the com¬ 
ponent par :. of dyoiarfra, consisting of 21 specified 
items of revenue realised from urban sources. 

Duyjasrtdbyadiiy-t KuUchum. H, IF i —a 1 1 veal term of 
uncertain meaning . probably a tax levied on villager* 
for maintaining the police for suppression of dacniu 
Ac,, rf. DvftasdJkp#— an officer in charge of crimi¬ 
nal u*l ministration, who nj») be cifimed wills 
dfiulti &dk«*dd hanika of the Pa la records, i A History 


of the Indian People. VoJ. V, cln*p. \IfJ, |\ 27 J t ; 
DufcadhyMAya f fi|. XXI 1, 

OvArJdeya ( AS. II. (i ! -gaie-Jaci, <> surcharge an imptit 
inw the city over and above the tolls f iulka 1. cf. 
vMitirpawsm. a Tamil expression for dnw-tLii : .. 
penodiciit payment, due io the Palace { H-. Cl. P. 104}, 
di-&flk8d&na i MSB- XVIJ 1 , m.nl t |\ [Sfiyogi. 
KHNI. F\ 194 i. 

Dyflra . AS. III. 2 >}—billing tax . King- dues collected by 
the Superintendent of gambling • 4y8tMhyakpi L 
'imftis also mention State does realised from gamblers 
■ Mir. XVII. 8 ; Yij. II. 202*03 ; Kit, v. 939 tie. > ej. 
Ol’iilif '.abhupaii f IA. V.Pjt. 181-82 ; ice aim S Rjitid)>>- 
rudliViiya, SikIoI tiff in Aneitnt itulm. |07| ■ eel. D. < , 
Sircar. Pp. 147-51 J. 


E 

Lika mil kill! (AS- 11.16, 25 J— centraliied arrangement for 
!iule of royal merchandinc through a iltlgle agency 
if. anrkrtmiik.ha —*'ili versified arrangement of -ale 

ffmoltaneotuly through many agencies. 

HlrtpurMfikarn i AS. II, I)—tenancy for life only or ipcrsoiiul 
tenancy, I particularIv in ratpact of prepared |1idd-. :n 
a ocit seulcmeril L 


O 

Mriqik.idhyak-.i i AS. II. 2" --Super intend cm of eptiricun*. 
In addition to liii duties of supervision of courtesan i> 
prostitutes and their caiabJishmciitfi the officer to 
realise King"* due* (two days’ wages of twice their 
ice 1 , every month ) front rapdjlwiLt. a* dtso line* and 

penalties for violation of Slate regulation., ,■ i 
a revenue item under Ihir^nt AS. II. * 


4m 

Hindu-2n 


G^jltfFiifc.irrn Kashmir, |Oth tent, Rx/qi, Yj ( 2f44fr I — 
Treasury officer ■ cj\ GaftjapcrrL tfuiija means AVtf- 
bftiHtiMit i Tinuitryi according to Ulpala'scommentary 

rsfl 5 -li t *■ 

GaAjavurai' Northern S,i [ ■ ^ of Mathur.i. EKIX : Rami 
V- J77 — I'rciMiirer. derived from Perri-in GtiJufntif 
Bandyopudhyoy^ note* mi (faftjfddA/Jrfrfjj, 
GjJilh/^/j (A in 'fdi-e/g^rr j /// /fmvVn; /ncf/a 

and iLeAyptf omf S&rajrufi (h Art A Literature (19701 

cd, IX ■' , Sired r P- 16*. 

Gaulmil;* Mann. VI*. JW; EKXII, XXX ; C II III, IV > 
-the officer in charge of u ^uimu outpost i millUir) 
nr police Human J* entrusted with the collection of 
Ruim&dfytM* 

GJiuf*U4cupitU EL III. XIV, UXVIH J-a liquid 
aicatuse of capacity ghofttka is a jar of dram measure 
and iupakm i le-iiher ve^eM P. Niyngi* BUM. P. lift), 

t.rknfj [ If. |V. Vill, Xfil /—a ia* on cattle or gracing tax 
( ir;GL ] 17 h 

Gopa i' \s U JJ3 ]—TO oJHcei in clmfgc of hvc nr ten 
vilhi^n with revenue and police function*; 
{i*i Officer in charge of lert, twenty or fort) familiep 
in rhe city ; similar to ftifr/ ot Rsfudri. 

Goruia t AS. |L 2d j—a land mensure, equivalent to 1/4 Mi 
of a Yitja/iu. at as Tar :is tItc bellowmp of u eou U 
heard, according to the Nlthakygmfum. XJ\. 2f. 

Grhalsriya < Qfhyakftyaktt -, Kashmir 9th and finer 
ceiHuriev, Rfijaf* \ , lo7 , VN. 42 } *hc Office concerned 
wuh domestic affairs of the Kingdom. 

■ Gulmiidcyj f AS. 1L ^5: Ilf, 20 I—due- p i id a the 

miEituiy ot police nation. 


H 

HalifcJSkarB i Ufchmafe*|pa. EJ. XIX CJL ill — pioupln ta< : 
</. katadOQif# < Ej. XXXIJI >. 

HjraJiy* . AS. Soffits,, Lfchchhn kalpji, and frtquemlv Lin 
It. VII, XII. XV. XVI, XVfif, X\. xxix- \UII < u 
f«: IA. XX| I -literally, gold, t»ui m its teeiitttal 
*cnsc It meant fcfaji'i .hare of certain ctc^ rB ,d (n 
Ctifih . 1 . distinguished from tas in kind ( khufp j 
levied on ordinary enpt, It is also distinguished 
<fi»m 'liftHfabhegaiiant in some records, rj W'tuniiva 
( *;!. VII i. hltaxytHbya El, XVJI i. Mrutsrfjtya 
‘ IA. VII hiravyadina { £|, IX *. The abbreviated 
expression Sditi hi ‘ EL XXX >, according to Sircar, 
staads lot SJiiivuisaritca hitaitya ( annum revenue 
payable in cash ). 

M, urjyadimi > El. IX )— income from tax in cash- < *. 

kiranyudcva ( El, XVIJI >. hlrahfideto : I A. VII }, 

Him ijyasimudavika , EL XXIII -^fneei in charge of 
collection of hlrcQya u\ in cash — According to Sen 
Hie expression denotes all kinds of tates. both m 
fnouej arui in kind f Same fitslarical Aspects, P, .JOJi > 

i 

J-ilakara \ EL IV 1—water u* on lake of fishing nghn 
1 ,n take* and rivei. ); irrigation ccv. f Gop«| 

ELM. Pp. JJ -55 K 

Jartaghii ■ Jatakas }— forced service at tnc4irtj|tw, 
l.mighiikanku I Arnora l— one wJiy Pay* the royal due- hy 
means of his legs Le„ by service is a mtnenjtrr. 
iaitightka ( Amaru, Sm r ti of fiahthaiUchUy . _v;ime 
Jamxha. 

Jyeyitiakftyflitha { tl. IV, XXH i-the chief scribe, o, the 
Lucinan of ific fi,Jvastha class , lire scribc<Ttiemh*r 
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of the local bourd of rid minisi ration. probably .itling 
jjs the Senior Registrar I 1:1. XXXI ) c/I Praihuma- 
keyasthti. 


K 

■i.dySnadhdtiu ■.< h.j/iticHuv, Cliedi. and Piii.-unares J \Sh. V. 
P J79 : IA. XVI. XVII:—:i uveal expression of uncertain 
import. Sircar interprets it to mean a tax levied 
for the expenses of festival* or for the performance 
of lUo to avert evil ! Hr. 01. P- HU.'- Sea suggeMi 
-hat It was probably a lax collected for construe non uf 
murk* of public utility or for any ■.licit under 1:1 Uric 
by the .State for the welfare of the people | P. Niyosb 
EHNL I*. 200 I cf. fratfia/nakiilytliitt ( El. XXXV \, 

KapardxIia-puriiiJA fSenav of Bengal. EL Xf\ XXXJ :4D. Ill 
— cur ren: silver coni' used foi annual assessment of 
s Wages or land' : .t pjrrdpa of diver counted in 
rewir shells I IE Ot- P. 14-1 }. According to S. K. 
Chat mvaitt it was on abstract unit of account 
enlisting cowrit* l ns ishich payment were usually 
made * with silver Purtiya* • IflQ. IX. iJS J, See alsi> 
P. IX iyogi, EHNT. P. 271-72. Gojmt, El-Nl. I*. 2l2f RP. 
Murtimditr, .Sorfo-JEroiro'WjV HU torv P. .? C9- 

n; iro | ! ex icons, ivccasionnUy .AS. Sroftii and Mbh. j— t.n 
in general: (!) periodical tax over and above the 
King's customary am inshore. or general property lax 
levied periodically i VS- JJ. *, lii ; (It emergency tai 
levied upon Hie villager* ovci and above the normal 
grain ihare t AS. V. 2 ;; (JJ tax upon merchanh' 
profits. Mann. V|||. m Vnj, II. 262 Mbh. XII. #7 
Karo is lifters used in inscriptions and land-gram* in 
the general vense Of tux- vomdimes it is used nloir? 
wild IrhUgabktita but distinguished from Mr#«}o 
pay able in cash EL XV III ; I A. XXI* rtc* ). 
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Karachi ( ASL II. I tax-payer* t taxable land*. 

KnfTaprarikiini AS. II. 2*t '—an annual (ax in list shape 
of vighl measures of clarified busier m& a fee of 
one pap? per mi! from owner* of certain chu* .sf 
Cdllkt, 

KJnnaiiAfii lex; —lax on work,, payable in 

probably attested on income. 

KJrmtatik* i, AS. L 12 ; 11 4 ; V\ j ) officer in charge of 
Hiatt workshops, cf- karm&mta l AS Jl. \Z 17 , 19* 23 h 

Kartskara { Sifavahatia^ El- VM f — Probably identical wiih 
tidranga und u/uitik&ra : cf* Sakatttkara* prububh 
derived from Siiushrii. Kfirtrikum, j>, karu and 
iifkara yiti c j> upakufi* or uparikata. ef Kfomttya 
i EL XXIV ) la,i, rculiied from the artijam, IE. GL 
Pp, 149*50 A 

K Liruvflpigafia \S. U s o —Guilds af 4fii$aftl and gralfe* 

men. a sonrce of revenue included IIG specified item 
under the major head ofaccount Durgu. a eotnpouutoi 
pari of fiyuAafiru, 

fCau^fheyiikii { AS-1L 15 -earnings from (he Lme * iiore 
house. 

Ked iia i AS. It* 6 ; III* 9 <— bw land, distiiig uiitjed frara 
upland (Sttwim} \ also in (he same sense, in EL XXXH 
bul denohrii cornfield in EL XXVIII, mid also u^ed ir 
{he senile of a coin fS* Bumlyupudht ay, J. A, L LI [Ilf 

KJmluhhikya \ Gtnjtm Pratiharas in RAjpumaj El. IL 111* 
XAV. j— a portion of crop a* levy over and above 
the uaudl grain-vhute collected from grain heaped 
upon the threshing floor , tm* payable Ml the throttl¬ 
ing floor IE. GL IV 154 i. (i ha* *il«i been juggled 
by w>mci- rhat probably the threvhioc floor wu* « 
Slate monopoly and a portion might have been 
demanded out of I Ever cum brought over there 
(Gopul, ELNL P. 6h)* According W P, Ntyogj U miflu 
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lute been iin unspecified extra demand Iti meci an 
emergency, jfld us such may he identical wirli 
pritiitiva i A.$. V* J ) ■ I MNJ, Pp- 1*1^65 I. 

Kh;i ni ( \s, IE. *> =- mines a State monopoly* ■>"<- uf the 
seven component unit* of lile dydJtfflrtt *"/, dtum, 
dkarUdhyak^akiira^armanfa ' AS, N, I - >■ 

KKiljt kvetra—(El. XV, XXlTl )~feltow land. 

Kfio(it i tndk&nar&jtndm, i. r. parifara — wlint ti payable 

10 the king in the ihupe of klronya ( q. v. 1 and 
forth, comprising comptilwry labour nod ihe piovluort 
of rood for the regular and frrtguLir ttoop*. 

KhojuhhaA|ti, (vur. ukfceiabbaflga and afcsolabhufigrt ‘ 
i Abhidhdnarajendro. toe. cit —applies to n P* fMm 
■c-idiJif for one, two or three years or as long as 
the king’s favour extends* without contributing ihc 
hirfwya and iO forth and without providing food for 
the regular and irregular troops- 

Klpt„ k tjpta AS. TI. 6, 5S -fixed tax, one of the seven 
-pccitieJ sources of revenue f dv&mukfw I- Sircar 
Higgestc (hat it miiy probably be taken ' ■ a tax Ott 
permanent, tenants or the fixed revenue - IE. Cl. i’. 
. 'V ' t/. upuktpfa t il.. HI, IV }, Sa-klptopakipmhi 
I - II HI El, XVI, XXJ\* XXVIII ; JASHtNS \X ' 
Kipur-kara ond Klpta-iulka ( El. Xlt I. Sec ubo Jha- 
RSPMO, Pp,8MZ 

*- v. Ktiya ) AS II i 5. St t—Trea-.urc, r/. Koi&dtn 

i \S. II. II . ko^dhipu (El, XXXIt, XXXIII v 
Treasurer- 

k , sjgrlrn hoyagrha 1 \S5 II. 5 j —Treasury. 

Ko»Ht)|lrB f AS. IE 5 ) El* X. XXDEJ—the rovul erpnar> 
Or storehouse, ef. KnfithdgSrudhynkiU ( AS. 11. 15 ). 

ktilyav&pa { Guptm and later .—a land measure denoting 
he urea that may be sown with one Kulya ■ « dry 
measure ) of seed broadcast.je/, dronavdpa. difAtrvdpu. 
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bumifajpsdifionkr ( GthadxviltM, Cl I, IV Probuhly a lav 
of so rtitich per giiifyApaka (weight equivalent 10 
$2 Rutijo heiries, Yfij. 111. 2:1ft) on behalf of the 
royal princes ; income by May of presents not 
only to a prince but also to member of the royal 
family . (iupjl. ELN1. P, '"4 ,. Sircar suggest* that it 
m.probably be j Jin of one <.r ,/yJna i n coin of Lb.<i 
name > payable (Wt the occasion of .1 printe i. birth 
1 IE- til, P. Jnfc 1 . Accord 1 he to It. Niyogi. it may 
alTitde u> 11 tax imposed on kumri 1 or shifting I 
cultivation, which ,eem» to be rather {hr fetched 
( IIGD, P. J83 >. 

Kupyaprhn 1 A -, U- ' 1 storehouse for forest produell- r/I 
KupyUdhytskiit 1 AS. IJ. 17 t 

btlfnki! (UahinliivAJas. I A. XIV * El, If, IV, V, XX V1 1—pro- 
hably tbc headman or the cultivators, *.jmc ns xr&ntt- 
kiihii.ii ; in ns lechiticjl Mtiive j| may denote us for the 
mu 1 illenan l-: 1 of iJil- kdfukii cf, Pravapikiira-ktituku- 
prabhfti J<tmti.U-,iJayti 1 El. IV 1 -IE. til, P. J08 ) Gopal 
t.ELNI. P. 54 takes Kutoka in the sense of a plough¬ 
share and explains the term as n ptough tan of ihc 
nature of tudtkakam ; wL.(Je p. \iyogt .EfiNi. P. 2\3> 
t,ike$ the expression (o denote the official measurer, 
Xiifttfia being a dry measure indicated in the term 
bh&xitk ih ttktaicin 1 MSB. XI II. 314 1 

L 

LakfttqSdhyfifc^D \S. tf. 0, 12 J—Superintended of the 
uiim, ubo collected royal due* for the manufacture of 
coins on private orders- 

t.ivjijjhrs.iy .1 Ah. II. 12 —king’s *hnrc, collected by tuvax* 
adhyakw from private persons m;i 11 ufuctufitly salt 
under n Smie licence, suit manufacture being u State 
monopoly. t/, Lnv.\«akurji 1 El. X 1 


Lahft-jHvaijrtLwtt—fEI. XXJJf, XXVtf— mines of bust metnt- 
aiu! suit pi Is. (/. Sdrlahaiiivartikkarii, gift ol la ltd 
together with rights of mines and salt pit* . Sa~(ava>:n- 
k ara t El. XII . Sa-hha,iya((ttru El- IV ), 

M 

Mahubh jiii/tt^Lirji > Rdf at, l\ |4u —royal store-house ot 
central store for collection of revenue in kind. 

M.jJUiLnr.i . LididtlU'ii, of Nfepul. Ulli Cent . I.t.i. t.i b*put 
III, no. M—1»' levied for payment of tribute to the 
Malta* to buy them oil. according to Dr. II. C. Ray. 
t>HNJ. Vol. L, I*. 2il> i. or for meeting cost of defences 
against their attack, c/, Titruykada^fa. It may also be 
h juuieiMon.il tai, on wrestlers, according to Si real 
(IK. GJ. P, 195 i ; but that is hardly appropriate. 

Matj^pil.. fcj I. HI, XXII, XXXifi CN. IV, |A M l 
—the custom hotix- c/. £tilka-mandapikti < I A. XI , 
El, III. IX ■; numdapikadiivK | El. XXNI p market 
rax or customs duties. See P. Niyojj, LIJN1. I’p. 
191 - 93 . 

Mipakj i AS. II. 15 t—Supervisor of tiicasuicmcnl of royal 
grain-ill ate during Ip. delivery at the granary. 
In the Mrftfiurd Prauisti of Vtjuynp:ila dated VS- 1207 
(Ell) the term is used in the same sense to 
denote the otlicial authorised to men*Lite grain * 
brought to the market and to levy a lci>, P„ Ntyogr. 
EHNI. P. 185 ) 

MatggmjnL., , El. III. XIV ; I \. Will ; JAS8. XXXI : CJl. 

I V “in emergency levy or cess or benevolences ol 
a general character, as distinguished from the special 
lypes called ptasthaku and ikmtdkaka i IE. til. P. 199 
c/. fliArgQnika , JBORS. XVfl mjrzgtitti , fcf 
XXXIII J. 

iViyjilsjp t AS. It. 1J measurer of royttl g min-share. 
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Mjvufj iLJ. Ill'—protubJ) contribution* of fruits, lire wood, 
tie. paid by I he villager*. Mine a* himga. 

Mej.i I El. It. IV. I\i X ; Cl I. Ill —revenue from agricul¬ 
tural land paid tn kind, identical unit iihoga und 
Mt&gubhopakinu. tf. tuiyameya i El- i V. VII, X . tus 
on com moth i:c brought to the market lor sale; 
fadeyameym El. VI l ), 

MftyukavrUi ( EJ. XV l I—lands granted by the king uv 
military pennon to the heirs of persons killed m 
battle ; eainpcQsatorv {{ram made in Favour of ihc 
heir of a person who died lighting on behalf of his 
muster i IE, Gl. P, 20J ; Mitra. £RK. Pp. J6U, 168 i. 

Mfitu f AS. (J, 6 i i ear. m Hijra —investment of capital, one 
of Ihc seven specified vottrcc* of income Synmukha 
investment made in the shape of material'' Used in the 
business or ns cost apart from other expenses ' Sen. 
EK. P, <5 }. 

MC[p I AS, II, 12)—price nf meiois or metaluarc. a source 
of income to the state tmm the working of mines, 
and allied manufactories. 


N 

Vdlpato • AS. II <• — Warden nf rivers iff its lochlttcni 
sen:«e it means the officer collecting the fixed tax on 
villages situated upon the bunks of rivers and tukes. 

Nauara-ircthin ! El, XV. XX. XXI. Ac. '-Guild president 
or city bunker ilia it in,in nf the urban board ol 

«dnni«nl»R like the JMkkjyat ( IE Cl, P. %9 i< 

NSgttrika'iAS. II, n } —City > aperitifendum who* duties 
included preparation of 3 record or contributions 
payable by tile inhabitants of the city under various 
head’,: a revenue lent! for »umc form of taxation 
levied on the income-of the citizen*. 

Neb [ mil and Sena record*, El. XV, XXI, X\V| ; IB. 
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iri J^rccd . rod med fpi rncmimpg faml* mens 

ftiw^ and *ajju. The length <if ibe nafa viincd 
f«im pta ee m plwue a^rdiof id focal i nidi t ion j »fc, p 
i- cubits cubits Jfi cuhn *rr. r/\ 
mita { EL XV ! ; <m [aka-nOvaka-nolit j IA r XXXIX ■ ; 
Vr}abka-$a>bkartt-itala i EL XXI ), Ii i* .i|^ ( ns-d in 
some Oiis*.u? inscriptions ( El. XXVIII, XXXI). 
&t« also P. N'iyagt. EHNI. Pp. gs.itg. 

NdNuMiomlii. f Mir. oflulbfusmu i GShu^lauIji, El. ill - 
■mme um ol' lev* of uncertain import. Gop.i! irie-.?o 
rdenlify n with deufh duly paid hy 4 »onless widow 
succeeding In her husband'* property 1 M S). P. 67 \ 
which ■>eem>. to be rntber far fetched. 

Nivnh ( \S. M. 5 I—a technical term for the hire of 
royal boa is, same a* tiau-bhriftilea or mwfid-hhdjitku 
. tfftr. wuifyttyotfei tumifoHnakii AS. II :8 . \auko- 
bhafuka ^ also 1,ted in theumc irnsc in Ef.XlV. 

N'ikindha tAS.ff. 3S1—registers or revenue record* unci books 
of allied information maintained in Gopas . books of 
account* ‘ \5 11, 7 cf. nihunithopujiaka, tiihattdhaka 
( AS, IE. ? > 

N'idhinn, Navn-rUdhjloo ( |A. VI 1 —iome kind of Additional 
taxes imposed for the dial time or freshly assessed 
tax, according to Sircar t IE. Ql, P, _'ln }. Gopal 1 EL 
NLP. 69) that irinatm^ denote nine’ on, 

the analogy of afSabhoga, <y. nldkt-fiiitASm (El. 1ft) 
S^-ttldhi/sidham El, XXXV in wdich nidhdmi is 
the iumc a* ttik$epn 

XHjfii i \H. |\, 1 : Sxirfh' jnd frequently in Inicriptium i 
trejiure tfove %ifid buried wealth. Ihe right over 
'vhkli belong* in the king. r/. nidhi-nidhana lEL Ilf) 
S**(dht'Kiih&t\a ( CL XXXV j; Sa-nidht t El. XV 
XXMl I, mdki-nik$tpa , I A. XVII, XIX. El. HI. 
IV. XXXH SUM is one of rhe eight kind* oi 
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enjoyment* i njiabhega } e Ho wed id the donees of 
rent-free lands. 

MiltfOpit t AS. V. 2. Smrtij and conuncDturies, lexicons and 
frequently m inscriptions >—deposit, property held 
in ifii.sk aiiine ;■ upamdhi ( AS. lit* I- ! I'm the 
vumrari t on V -j 11,67 ■ dlstlniniih** nihtr<t from 
»ydsa and upaniflh:, Lexicon* use the expressions 
■ * ^tnnymou>. \ikstpa along with nut hi u inclu¬ 
ded in 'he i st t>; if jfabhogO, '■ ttldhi-nlk^tpa 1A. 

XVII, xix ; tl. 111. IV. XXXII ) 

■ AS, HI, Hi Vfij, Sittyu ransom payable by 
the owner of lost or stolen property recovered by 
toy a I officers. 

Ntvi ) \s. u. 6,7,8 - neu balance Aya-vyaywUuddha- 
nhi I. 

Nividiiarmu f El. XV. XVIU—taw or custom of permanent 
endowment on coudilion of non-destruction of the 
principal, in ^ h i cli the donee could only enjoy 
the income arising from it. r/, nhidhttrttiAhm^ 
akfayoniri < ( II. 111. !V'] - ulf iiyanlri dhur w ' • !• V, 
XXIX ) 


p 

PaJtelukliU M. (. v. XN\. XXXlll. XXXIV - IA. XI. 
XVII! ; CM. IV s— a rlas* of officer* charged with 
the control of customs house, also »ith the supervision 
and deposit into the royal treasury of the property of 
persons dy ing withput heirs- that lapsed to the State. 
According to Sircar, il standi lor on nimbly of 
•idmmittJ , 4t;>r> and arbitrators ItiunUy consisting ol 
five members, similar to the Fefc&dyai <io:ifd I. IE- 
GL P. 230 J* the expression is also Used in the wmc 
,et|ie in the test SfahapdrAjaya of Yttiahpjla, 
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(f. Pdile/nmiamtuil ( Cil III }; Jttakhfadfjikerdna ' f:j„ 
XV. XVII *, 

FftAMMiulftai E| XII . til. IV J —Ihe head ora member 
or I he Ptifchakuto or Paifchdyat Hoard. 
pHnchflparfldh:i f Ijter Citiptm anil Uehchhuvu : EL IJ 
I A. FX —privilege of ’tmii-iion ■ >( pciutltic.. fo- 
coniHiiiSitm of five criminal rfleneri. rf. 'hiutpanhUu, 

(cn. iruv i. 

FitfltluLurfl Jdutka and Dhansutijpada cuisnteninrie^ ) u 
present'. io (lie hf. im the oves lion n! In* corona- 
licin, or ever lOtdti approach in (f him with a petition. 

{ S®* ft T. ft. Diethtiar\ M . PiifiMkitnt 

< AS. If. fi J tv, 2 i-Com modify market ; « 
tech nival term denut iny various due* collected by 
the Superintendent of market* i SoriiitkSdhyak ?a ), 
and ihe Superintendent of merchandise Ptiftyad/tyttksa:. 
nn item of ^ pec tiled revenue included under the major 
liead Durfa. 

F p a^viifrfh,n i AS. tl. * —-WitffdlGii>c for jjtiniuc ■»I cojumo- 
ditfts 

ArisluK AS.TI.6. 12 ,-iiicntJl>. door Holt, one of the 
scvctJ >prtIQed itfflttJi revenue Ji jrnukfiQ evidcmh 
i Mi plying talk dnd duties m export and impori of 
looi modifier. cf . Svlka and iivdr drier fi, but vvlien 

mentioned sibui auh jV 4 AS. IL 12 Mt demited 
» tevy itfc* the otirfli duly* 

Parihfirn I AS. IL i, 7, |fi, 35 ; |||. P . X ITI. J. 5 l-revenue 
retnittionn or exempt ton from payment of line* 
and duties in fill I or in part. It it u*d in (he varae 
sense to some or the. land (traniv cf. Sarvttfitb 
pasthdnrparih'tarn ( FJ. XXVI }, Sonakata-parihara 
- RL Win. XXVII r, Qfltidtiiaj&ti-ptinhdrci ( Scl Insc 
Fp. 4JSM r i .. See also JE. Cl. Pp. 238-3*, 

Firihiriku ( Panfcaaka j—i AS. JL J5 , land* exempted 
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Iran* revenue; pmiiegci enjoyed by (he donee of 
Feni-riec holdings r fg, <31. P, 2W !. 

>'jrihirnki! \S, II, ft, IS damage f« or ,1 cc»s jjj item 
included in Ific list of accidcrilal or mi* eel I a neon s 
reveouc anyujata J within file major head /tfofrit. 

Parihria ‘4r\apldab ( IB. iff; El, \XVJl, XXIX J ■—irnmit' 
nity from j! l burdenv : free rrosTt jIJ i roubles, < J 
Gf. P. 3So J. 

Puritsika ( AS. II, 12 J.—letting cfurijc* fot private miming 
df unins- 

Pjyimflui f AS* JL 19 .—she- balance for public um;, weig- 
hing UK) fetus, subject to fin mereai* of 5 put.is 
for equating with the royal measure (Syam&fii 1 

* Sen, f-K. P. n }. 

Purnakara U. X J—a tux or levy on the collection of 
grati and -'i»d or. mote lupprij. a tax »n betel leave* 
Gop.il. ELM. P. 57 ).r/. Sa-pornakura i El. IV J-ricTtK 
prixJuetng betel leaves ( IE- P. , 

P.'iriva i AS, I J. 6. I > ^'margin tax'*; extra charge ui Levy 
upon land over and above the k.ing‘> grain-share 
included in ihc list of accidental or miscellaneous 
anyajStu incomes within ihc major head Raiira. 
(*/. Irinka I 1'tfini Sm/ti. LYUI, II ) a source of 
revenue, condemned as ‘black wealth', 

Paryusita A3.H. 6, IS f—ouistandtng or arrears of revenue 
distinguished from iariannl^ui [ current 1 and anya/dUi 

* m hid [nneoui ). 

:‘j.u Svrfiii . f hundcJIa land grants El. XVI. X\, XXXIf) 
—tax Op cattle, sometimes mentioned along with 
fiirtmyu and hhHgubhogakara. 

P.i u-oitcj v jo.i AS. Il.bi — came forests, distinguished from 
dritryaritnti and fmtivanu. j source of income under 
the major head I'tiita, 

Paffanam i Pattnnam 1 AS, 11. 2fJ s-p^rt-town ; in its 

* 13 
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technical serine it denote* i nriou> duties' levied upur 
merchants at ports, 

Pauravjtm f AS. Jl.®t '—-weighti itnd measure* ; u technical 
term for various due* collected by the Superinten¬ 
dent of wciiilils and nicusurcs P,t'jtuv^dtu,u.-.u J. 

PfcJunH • Pli^ )i VS. VIII 1.4 j— illegal exactions from flu 
merchants, oppressive levies exacted by ill-! ijin^ 
queen and prince^ or royal official*, distinguished 
from datviip'dana 1 natpgl pfHiciionf J. 

Pind:ikiL Pains. EL IV. VII: £A, IX 1 — probably Identical 
with hlfnpya t q. v. i ; luxes assessed ui a lump. rf. 
PhtJakitrai AS, fl. 15 >■ 

Pigdakari ( AS. If. 15 } —lump lueniqint upon village*. 

I’radejln' AS. I. 12 | IV. I, |0 »— j cJasj at magistrate? 
police magistrate* entrusted nisei with forcible collec¬ 
tion of specific tuxes, called hall, pariiculrirly when 
withheld. 

Prutruyii AS. II. 12. 111. }—rent from mine* and »nH 

*ork* leased out to private imiuslr ialists. 

Pranaya 'AS. V 1 . Jimjg.idli Juse- of Rudiadumnn, LI VIII, 

\XVI. IfiQ. XVII i—Benevolence* or emergeney i-txe* 
extra demands in limes of h mineral difficulties of 
the Viale, whtch should not be a recurrent feature, *-/. 
P?may*£rtya I EL VIII j ; see. Sen. EX. Tp. 121-24- 

Prasthnta 1 Gurjfira Pratiltilra* f El, 111 »—;■ cess on e«c! 
prastha of grain over and above the usual grain 
share, or n contribution jl .peciiie rait 1 , for eveiy 
pratlha measure «1 liquids, tf. ftuxabandhe- 
vhaiuittathuprtaihu. •ikinpuialaprattha, fraUk&ra- 
praxtha i I A, XiV ; El. II — contributions paid Hv 
the villagers at «o much per peaitke measure on 
account of the officer* concerned. 

Prathama-knyasthu t El. XV. \XJ, XXVII . - ilie Uadjn,; 
scribe. a member of the local board of admini-- 


lration or Rim ttjya/. *./, Jyetthakd> at Jit* rJA. \X.\[\ 
El, XV }. 

PWthittMiiUlifci ( El. XV. XXI )—the leaditts banker the 
diicf urtr.;in. .i member of tfic IoljI board of 
administration If., Gt. P. 25 J i. 

Pm|fMi*ga var. PrajibiiDjK, Pr*tibhoF4 ) Many Vfil. 3ft7t 
—Offeringi of I'ruiK fi<ew tW d. root* ,,ndi the r^e 
supplied b> the lillngcis m the It me n* hi* 
perquhitcj.* 

Praiikara i AS. Jl. 29, 35 .—comribuiiotn payable by |jlt 
vtUngcr' several!) .me! collectively rbc fljrm ((J 
grnin. tattle, cash, unpaid l ibour ,mrt compensation 
for Hue*. The expression is also used in the sense 
of allowance.' paid by the Sure to tenants evicted 
from fund; endowed 10 temples Mfat. V. V. 

PfJUivcdbutiiku (AS. |J. Jl ^-Stamping or punching Tte 
collected from the merchant* et the time 01 inspection 
of weight', and tneu'ufe*, used hy ‘hem. 

Pntjrfiyii i irchchhataipa und inter. El. XXIX, C|J, til > 
—revenue in general . due* payable 10 I he ting 
including bkdga. t*h#ge, ham and hfra^yo. q 
pratya\u 1 LI. -XI. XV , ; hhOitiviita-s'ratvaui 1 |;|, \ ■, 
Primm ih •income' and secondarily. 4 tofdlnV* the 
income of which ik enjoyed, according to Sirceu 
( IE. tit, I 1 . 262 ». 

PravmyLkara f El, III. JV, XI, XVIII, XXI. XXIV. XXVI 
Cl I. IV GAhada vjlai. Som.i\umsi> of rrJJulioga , 

—Probably n im lesied upon icruin cliiucs of' 
merchants ; :t minor tax other than ithuga. bhvga 
arid kart) f IF. G!, J\ 262X K. \hogr rsl.es t tit 
tcrot to dcJiote a tax paid for services fl r 
Smk guide' escorting merehaiiH «cnwi me 

borders HGD, p. 17A 1 . which hardly suns 
the contest, cf* prottaaiv^ht ' Kihtchum. i U, IV 1 . 
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Sec also, P. Niyogi. EHNL nr 2 l : ELNI. 

pp. 4b-48, 62* 

fiL^Lapalii f El.XV XXVIIL XXfX CTL TV - deeper of 
records in general und i eve true records iri pat titular- 
r/* fmitaknpizfa f EL VL XXIX i u*cd iti Hie vjime 
sense, fwiroia feeing books of account* or revalue 
records. Same as JA^jpaftf/ricd ■ EL XXX . CH* IV ). 
Akfdjw{di&dk)tak$a ( A& II- 7 u 

ft 

ftajabhaua i iukrtinlrf IV, 2 *-revenue payable in cash 
over -md abo^c the usual grains ha re. 

Rjjtibho^JikareWraiiyapraTySyfl Senas* IB; III. nn H VIJ ) 
— co}nI dues in kind and in cash as well its til her 
romir^ 

Rajju { <5. lit o -'Rope 1 ! a unit of Uih! ms.isgreitienr 
used ip cadastral ium), a n?//w unit being 
equivalent io hi In Its technical veqttt 

it is n fiscal term mcunsiig the cost realised fry the 
State for land purvey opera lioni, included in I lie 
major head Adj/ra ajikuvo, Rajjuka 

f Jatah® <nnd iWarmtu5/w*£d comm cm Aries v : Rjjuka 
oi / EL if ), no officer of land survey and 

revenue deparrmeirT h or the governor of a district* 
une of whose functions was probably the survey of 
tun d wiiji 4 men stirrup rope far I be fixation of 

I he a maun i of king's share of the produce* almost 
the *am« s±> .-CgrMWMruf mepH toned by \ leg Athene- 

HE. Gl, p. 274 ) t (See the Sen, EK. pp. 86~#7, 
(Uutti of rajju measure I. 

RBflstahi^fifaffldlUtaiaqii \ Bsuarii cUy seals*. An. Rep. 
ASI. I5IIW4 < —Department oi' military fimioce dis* 
linptuaKcd (>nm civil Finance. m military ^UJnet 

department. 
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Ratn at r aynsaiftbh ag* , Pals*, MSB- LM\. r , GLM < 
—probably a cantribuuon from the viihgc* for the 
support of I he liudcflusl Order : rcni-frec holding in 
the poracsibn ctf Huddhm religion* establishment* 
( fH; GL p. 279 ). Sec nlsp HBi I* p, 273*, fa, r/. /uflut- 
< EL XXVIL XXX, XXL l 

Ktlijb<ibhfirntfih { Rdjm. V. 174 , VII* UM — System uf 
Ibicwl falrour for ^irriage or JiJiitK corvee* Accor¬ 
ding to Sircar. same a& pruy^nf^dandu \ EL XXV h 
XXVI i (EG), Pp. 2 S 3 . 2 iL 

R®pa 1 AS. 111 . 17 ; II, 12 < —fi'' a ubridiary charge nf 8 % in 
excess oi prescribed fines, ? i ii u charge upon mine* und 
upon sale of salt i indigenous and imported 1 by private 
reliefs, (tili currency nr coin f rfipyu-rUpam^ i&mra- 
rapitm } m It ii abto used in the same *e/HC in EL 
XX, XXI. c/. rii^. riipd** I IE Cl p. 2*2 ). 

mp&ivsvlx AS. JL 5, 12; EL XX. XXI 1-Ex* miner <rf 
coins under rhe Muii saperinsendent* 

RQpjjivn \ AS. II 27 i—pnmifute* from whom a s.ix .n the 
rjte i wo days" wages or iwiec I heir ft cu was re-ilked 
ihrnuih [he 

RQpifca t AS- II. 6, 12 > — (ij one of the specified sources 
of je venue < di’AMuAAd ■ i It) premium of 8 c on the 
output of miners in genera L 4iid in particular n 
premium of tE on she inn n ufaciurc of Coins under 
private orden and <m *ak of imported will bj 
private traders- 

KUpyiwapu « AS. II. 12 *— Silver currency : .aine mr&paka 
■ EL XXV* XXX ; CJ.L IV . * f. T&mrwtip* i copper 
coins L 


S 

SardtiSpilMIU ( MaitfnlJ* and Liter ; EL IIU JV, IX V 
XXV1L XXIX i CIL III, IV .) o)k> 
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SadQinUi- d u\apar tilth a SmhnuUi-d ■ ^ r.-rfa i apxinid ha 

(RLL>tfjikQE 0 * in Gujarat ;md later), Sofiya-ds^pariSdh& 
( Piffle l.B. Ill— willi the priwilcp of remLssiiSiS of 
penuhfes for Use Ten offences or the donee'* tight lu 
the line* hedged for the Ten offence*. .See a ho It- GL 
F* Mfc 

§Ji4bhif3 VS. M. 15. and Sm/tij —-Ihe sixth *harc of the 
luarve^ii, which is King’s dues. Variation Of raie^ 
of M —d l$c utsed by Altekar, SGAJ { 3rd, cd. ] 

H, LW ; P. Myoeu EMNI- Pp* S^fkadhikrta 

i Et IV. — Officer in charge of the collection of ihc 
sixth shsuc. 

.Su dcynmty-i Eh VII* i— with the tax** in kind and in cash 
imposed upon ajiriculiumj lands with dew 
( periodical offerings and meya King 1 * share ol 
jjrtliiv h \ IE* P. 39 l ); mime ns ft anyu-hir n r j ) r d ■ 

d#yu i fl XL XII, XKMI : lA. IX). In some land 
grunt* tm ■re 1* grouped with /ijjwo t TIL 111 
El- IX ). 

Sahyadaslparidbu Seim*, HE 111 )—with Idle ranee for the 
ednima^fott of the Ten □ITdBCc* ; u privilege Enjoyed by 
the donee of ihe gift fetid* Lev fcrm^inn ol penalties or 
i he righl to lines realised from the persqm committing 
ihe offences </. Sa-da\dpartidhii. S&'du$jtadai$p&rMitm 
etc* 

S'kiuoluni M. Vjl , Sti+karff-utkara Sanskrit - probably 
identic:]] with $mUm\ga y Supurlkata t L im will! the 
mt raft fin and upariktre ta*es ( q„ v, ) or willi the 
iaxes on permanent ns well as temporary icn&nts : 
accord!tif to Sircar it refers to u piece of feud granted 
with Uic douce'* right to enjoy major and minor 
laaei. ■ IF* G1* P. 399 e/1 AtJ/frJhsra, 

Sa-fclptopaUptals f CIL IN; Ef. JEXW, XXVSI : Sdwt 
In*C- P. 4*2 freedom of the donee on fixed tn*e* 
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on permanent tenants wdJ tt* pccasfersat tatev nn 
temporary renani> same at tforfru/tjFa, ro/mrftttfrp. 

Saivani i vjir + Satbjim ) CHI* XVJI j— u revenue rerm ; a levy 
in tmd, Probably identical with Mlrifhi rcrL arable 
land originally excluded {tom assessment. ( WJMnl 
Glowary , muy also me^n a in* on Urm-hunte*. 
« ‘f, Sifotra ( IK GL K 2JBf> ). 

^likapmJpiluilu ( AS. IL15J— the ulBciu! who received 
ilie wooden dips used as marker at ihc umr ul J 
weigh mem of rhe grra in share at the granary. 
SadohadavapiJican“(EL XXJN. XXIV f together *irh 
mines and salt-pits. 

Sam,ihand (AS. 1. 12 : N, fr.35.—Colkcim-genetn i of revenue 
in all it* branches See ulna EH Y1JL \ | f XXVII. 

■Samustu-iiijnbhogukara-bimgyapraty.iy j - Senas, III. 11J , 
Sam-raj ■: bhogakara -hrran yupra || Aya Chandras 
wrih immunity from nit iaietIn kind* nod Eei cash. 

S^in^r.ihitf V edic and JihdAsrifiJ ..■. J-xn odiv -nl 

charged mi h the collection of revenue : included m the 
Jj&t of eight ■ Pirncharhh,i(3 Brdhmwa and 

also of futnins s Y&jux Sam/tiia and Srffhmtmu h The 
superintendents Of treasury oi dim [nicer. according 
to Say a mi, similar to I tie Sarttfihartd ofltie AS. 

Samithie i AS. IV. 2 }—commodity mtitkci or warehouse* of 
the murkri place . a technical lerm denoting King* 
duet derived from the market ill-rough the Samtrhti' 
dkyakfti ( Stipcrimendcm of murker. } 

Sanjudaya-^hya i EH XV '-revenue-free la euL yielding no 
Income, 

Sri-nhJhi**opanidhi (Vakaf*kM and hiitt : t 'll. Ill, (A- 
XII Bl. XV, XXVIII s JBORS. XVII -*irb the 
privilege of acquiring treasure-1 roves and valuable 
dcpoviii without siirrendenng them to the King, to 
whom those normally belonged, c/1 
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; f-l. \XV1 i .Sarnldhi ( El. XXVII Sa-t»idhbnidh3na 
i I I. XXXV X Sa~nWf{'nik)tpa ( El- 111. IV i, 
Saptmldhi { El. XJI, XXVII)- 

SennldbAiu { An. Ji !2 . II. $ ^-official charged with receipt 
of various an jc lei real^ed as revenue into the Mug’s 
trcsmiy, and maintenance of annual JHItisiical return 
of income ji nd expenditure of !hc State, as also 
supervision of const ruction of admiiiitiitive buildings. 
See also FJ. VIII, IX. 

Sa.tliiidhiLft.- (Ft. IV !—officer in Charge of Collection of 
fhe sixth share of [he harvest, the traditional dues of 
the King f $adbh&ga ), 

Saulkikd (BC XV. XVIH, XXX ; Clf. III. TV>-tol|-coliector 
or customs officer. 

SauVAntikn t VS, II. tJ, H >—Ihst Sialc goldsmith; n 
lechnicul terra for income Ttom the profits of the royal 
mono ply of manufacture of gold and silver articles 
on private orders. 

Scnahhakta { AS If. 15 J—Contri but sorts of oil, rice and so 
forth, which (he villagers have to pay at rhe time of 
march of ibc royal army. 

Sent AS. ti 1 .4) ^Em bank menu cm hanked water reservoirs, 
gardens and fields: a technical lerm lor income and 
tunes derived from lhe produce of the embanked lands 
and waters. 

Siifchukara ( Pcfichhavis of Nepal 3—a revenue term. 

Simhanilti (AS. II. 15 1-wurk performed in lieu of taxes 

Slta * \S. FI. 6. 15, 24 }—produce of tlie royal farms similar 
Ui Kk&x Mahal lends, cf. Sltidkyaksa \ Superintendent 
of royal furtns J 

Skandluska Gurjiirepralihiirss, El. Ill: IA, X. 1—probably 
a ce*- at a certain rate per shoulder-toad. 

Sodranga. Sop-triUm ( El. XII. XXV11. XXIX r I. A. X.)— 
together with the taxe* called udn wt*a ( fixed taxes J 
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from permanent lenaiitv, and uputikam < occasional 
levies) from tempura ry tenant* ; donor\ right in re-ali'ie 
fixed and minor taxes. cf. takatuknru. 

SrflddhU-kWB f JHynf. VI 2*4; VII. I0C8 V-a tax levied al 
Kashmir i Utah-Jllli cent. A- D. for perfnrnumce of 
Srtiddhii rites lit G.iy.i. Liter it was withdrawn. 

Ktlunika < AS. II. I, 35, 3* '-a revenue officer in charge of 
a fourth part of Use kingdom under the Sttmdhand 
( Collector getter. 1 1 j; alto officer in chutgc of a Courtli 
pad of the city, 

Sulla-< Vedic Sadihlid) i Pd>iM }- tax probobiy identical 
with Aati. Later fin Ihs Stttrlh. lexicons Uebchakalpa* 
and Liter inscriptions >—ferry dues, icitU ark! tram it 
duties. < AS. II. ci, 12, 16, 21. 22. 25, 2b ^-Principally 
duties levied upon merchandise imported ini ' the city 
and port duties, and it also denoted dunes levied upon 
sale of liquor*. customs collected b> the ferrymen 
and boundary officers, ditty upon output of tt)tM> 
.iiid mineral products, duty upon imported Mill, duty 
upon animals in (united fot slaughter- < SuLrii Milk 
nnd duties on imports and duty-upon building sites 
ere. 

Sfiriii ■ AS. I). ft, 20 J—a technical term for itic roy.il dues 
collected by the Superintendent of slaughter houses 
SdnadbynkMi); included a* a >uuree of income under 
the major head durga, 

SBtifl AS, IJ- t., 23 )—textile*: in tls WClmiial sense it 
denotes royaj receipts collected by the Super in tendem 
of weaving ( SHuddhytikfit cf. S8tttt£ul<i factory for 
spinning yarns. 

Surd i AS, II. b, 25 —Wines nod liquors income fr --m 
..lie of liquors through Ihe A’uriidAtoA-Tn, md credited 
under the major head durga. 

Svnvlry pajivln i AS, Jl. 24 - itamc who lived b> their own 


labnut . cultivator* working in the toyal faim* ( Slid t 
on condition cf receiving one-fourth or one-llfth of the 
h nr vest ■ ckaUtrtha-paAchabhdgtkam ). 

T 

i .1 tla f AS, 11, it, 15 >—Oil' ; income from oihprrasev in ea*b 
nr kind or by service in lieu thereof i timhanikd !. 
i .llapcidn Chaulufcyns of Gujarat ; I VI r—same .is 
< i njarjti mlpftr, lands fully assessed for revenue, dtsnn- 
tsutshed from estates held on condition of service or fur 
a lump •ivscsiniftu. 

Tarj. J’a?adOj J ■ \S, It. ft, 16, 28) — by the all ferry dues 
collected ferryman; ferry duties payable for exports, cf 
rank*, TOrra ( Smrtlx ) ■ Tanka ( EL IV. XV. XVIII ; 
<VII; GEM ; ) Tarapmi t EL XXXI ) ; Titrapatika 
{ EL XV'U !, 

TrUfXra t Ijwluvf* of Nepal; Levi. U Nepal. ilJ, No, JX . 

I A. IX i —b gift Land except the right nf entry by royal 
officials for collection of trfkara, f unspecified ) 
Tulyumeya ■ Har$a and later; El, IV. Vfi, v > -What i> to 
he weighed and wfiai is to be measured; collective 
■ieugnutjun foi eon i nflations m kind, may be idrotrcal 
with bhdgubhoxakara or .tin separate hem * IE. GL 
P- L Hcenlso Jha. tt£PM<L P. 3W, 
tii jm ifletidd<<3ltadavl||a> j EL XI \J\ —t'mbobh j tax 
levied for meeting ihe covr of defence against attack of 
■he Muhtunrajdau Turks: cf. Danexetd in early Eneiisb 
Ihitury; a leg collected from Ike ftmiskn filler* in 
'he kingdom, according to some See IE. GL P T4S , 

K Mi yogi, HGD Pp. t Tn-S i ; it, p, Ma/umilur, Socio- 
Earn. History Pp, 125-27; p. Niyogi. BHNl. Pp. 214-t*; 
Gnpal, ELNL Pp. 50-52. cf. Bhoffm/ftf. 
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!'(JiiUbhiljM i AS. It. 24 i—water rirtc-v for >li ppJ> of water 
for irrigation cit varying fniev according To the meihnit 
oftJnw.il, Ora i is ion of the term ip pose-Maury h imd 
Gupta inscriptions discussed—Jha, RSPMG.'Pp- 50-53 
l/Jungj c Puri^rOjakui, Mojltdkiu, Late* Oupt.i. .itid iaier 

reontK rij. dij 1 J. Ut. vii, ix. XII ; IA. XIV J- 
Probably a tax on permanent ictintu- , fined i.ix 
Hire Upta, paid in grain*, at least in %ome regions 
I a* suggested hy Sircar, IE, 01. I*. vt‘M; generally 
mentioned jJong wiLb uparllatra ( tut on temporary 
tenanu «r minor raxes of occasional nature I, </* 
Sadraiigit. K Niyegi associate-. udrMga with dr Mg a 
< watch-sraikm or ml titary outpost f and -iiysesis l hit I 
the term may mean an agricultural tax on land* 
contiguous to \irunva station* t EHNf. Sea 

alio Gopal. ELM, Pp, *LW, 

* kiniMMuihgt- ■ aho culled khafabhMjza, ithfoftfidtiAga 
tbhtdhdtuirdjtndru, t.r. pari hit fit l — refflisiiun from 
payment of Alranvtt 1 cjsh contributions i and supplies 
■if food to king’s regular and irregular troops, granted 
to a temporary tenatil for a specified period a* a royal 
favour. 

t.'paknn t l lXXXlV i—.n uddilicuutJ ce»; or j minor wx; 
may be idcmkai with apartkara ,«/. uputkara, 

t.jpaUpia i El. XV ; Off, Ilf, IV ) an additional l«*y 
not u fixed tux); distinguished from Wprn i fixed lax 
miry be a tax on temporary tciumts. identical 
with upurikara, <f, S^kiptopaklptahu, SodeaA go- 
laparihura. 

Upnmdlii I AS. lit. <2 : O. VII Ht redeemable depn.il of 
an article of value against a loan with inure*!. distinct 
Trom .1 pledge ( Jit hi ); same u* tdkftptt, ntitkdna Sen. 
i.K. Pp, H3-I5 cf- sa-itidhl’Mpimidki —li-jhl of the 
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itoncc uf Li girt Eiind ia ffcaiure-trove* jiul viiituihlf 
deposit % without iitf rendering ihoic co the luiiij* 

Upuskin {KanuuJi phje of Vmdyudev.i; KF« II . Fun m liras. 
JASB V\h-M ^UcliEioriaI center minor la a ; appuritftH 
to A Us >, same us uyjaAirrtf, uparj^ura. 

UpuMbnu ■ AS* II. f* )—A group of royal receipt* .jming 
from imdcMund mcl bod-i itf collection qf the emuri- 
buuons in kind 

Vpatiknm ( Guptas* Pjii tvr^juicjs and frequently tiller: 
El. IX. XXXJJI ■ CLL HE 3—t«m puid by tiie teiapornry 
rermitiv ; LidditiPimJ levies of ^c-^fonnl nature ; tint a 
ii^cJ 13 a* dintinguiihed from udraAga iked us i mth 
which if is generally mentioned tn land gr + mli^- 
»Wr«4^iv-iii» J p«rritirJ r ff, | FA+X h wmelfme* 

srpBrikaw f HI Iff j IE, OF- f\ 325, 

l-ikar.T I AS, fl, 15 —One of the underhand rtieihud* a\ 
>nc remind .king's receipts included in the list of 
upaithflna-. mny he a minor ux </« wpnitprtf, up&tkara 
i IE. CH PJ54 ) 

TJli tiefnmi j KumnrQpy, JOUj-Uih Cent. EJ. XXXUJ—tctpOdl 
levied upon me villaifCH o.j specified ociiuitOEiSw <*/, 
u/k it <'fay i id. Mftkheiika 

UtkhetayitH ( Kdmijrflpn, 7th Cent. A.D, FI. XII j— 

officer charged with col lee lion, of uikhetaiu impost 
identical with autkhtfiker. 

Utpadyamannvitfi, uipadyumaoDvifiika Gurjani Fralibiirjuv 
EJ, IX ; t-JJ. IV i forced labour air il fall* due, or as 
occasion arises; izx payable by villagers in lieu of 
frer ( or fiifCcd . labour, a.s in utpSdyumdnavijfl- 
pr*ty&ra (El, XXXIII according to Sircar. </. 
SQtpadyem&naviftf. Soipadyamanavltflka 1 lit. XI, 
XXIII: FA, xf “Ctani of kud with the right tu demand 
imprelMd kbnur wltcneser necessary. See ;i|>oGcip«l, 
IU.NL Pp.e7*S. 
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Utarfftgii ( AS. II. 15 — eitM cess levied upon tiJMigci* untj 
citizens on fesirvc occasions like rhe biitli of 4 prince, 


V 

Viiidlurum ' AS, JJ. 12, 25 1 —t ml) pens* lion tee levied upon 
■ he of liquor*. royal merchandise, mining products 
end imported silt. 

VfttfytflnUn ( EL XXX. XXXIU >~reaefa« holdings 

in i|)c puj.s»s.jon of Vaiipas or members of tlic 
tnercu utile >;Jji s> 

ValmJt 1 Ciiriiig ^Jti.iv, lA. X VHI \ —uncvpl.iincd, According 
to Sircar the correct form would be baUdl derived front 
ftaih’ritftih i,e, j pmx of bullock*, which the villagers 
were obliged 10 provide for the cart of the royal officers 
on tour i IE. Gl, I’p. J60-6I ,L 1). P. Muxumdjr lakes (he 
term to mean a fu\ for recruitment of army baht'. 
similar 10 /j. f Socio-Econ.-History P, 235 h 

ej. t'ara-hafhafja | EL XU. XXX111 —tnvon choice 
of bullocks, : bullocks for bul blights ; a-fwrQmparago r 
balltarda. LI. XXII. XXVI, XXV JI and a-pcir.impat J 
bulitcirda-gtithiiKd i LL XXVI 1 Immunity from 
providing bullocks in relays for trtimpu;i. 

Vanik { AS. IL ft - as a revenue item in :!ic rShfrd list. 11 
denote* various dues realised from merchants. 
V.mikpmha I AS, If, 6 I—trade-routes, over-htnd route* and 
routes by water l riverine or overesa* I. ji principal 
source of income 1 Uvaiarlra ), 

Vftrtta, VartS I AS. I, 2, ?, -t >—■> technical science den line 
with agriculture, cuttle-breeding and trade : one of the 
four c$se»ti:t| sciences f 1 f idya! for princes and 
adrnuii.orutorr.. according to Xnutilva. 

VLtrt.iinilna • AS, JI. 6 the Current revenue ; revenue for 
the running year, distinguished from parjm^ita 
arrears mud anuijUtC ( miscellaneous , 
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Vkrttaui 11.21. 28. 34. —transit duties collected by the 
ferryman, me Superintendent of tolls and the boundary 
officer; road ce±» for the use of Ling's highway. 

Vitslnitaib ■ \N. II. 24. —buildmg She* .i- a dscal icrrn 
in the Jurgit list i: ptnbahly denotes the ground rem 
for build jugs, jhop*, ere. j( l a city, 

VhpalJriLuiui r AS. II. 2?./-literally, surplus lands or pJW* 
iif iftd lands left uut-uwn bjf departmental agency and 
lei out in cultiv.iiors on condition m pay merit of hail 
ihie harvest to itic treasury. Probably it may mean a 
system of Lind tenure, as suggested by £. II, Johnston 
f JR AS; 1924 U 

Yi billy a f AS. II. IS ) same as bhilge, fcingS 'hare of out* 
put of mints ; rent from salt pits leased out to prtvnie 
manufacturers. 

YijHpyatn f £1. XV. XN. XXJ. XXUl ulsti r SjSupti, 
fibhyartkitnunr *"an applieaiion or formal petti ion 1 for 
purchase and transfer of landed property 

VidyidJitma Kathiawar, I Dili cent. I V. \M —land assigned 
jm a reward for scholarship, .line as vi 'dyJbhopa 
EJ. XVIII . 

Yilop.i \S, IX, 2 /—Income from or earned oi drtoiganbcd 
plunder of a foreign state. 

Vhbfojwfc* f HI. X. XXV. XXIX; C l I. IV >-» copper coin. 
I/2(ltl> of the standard silver com til value ; a 
land measure equal to (/2IRb of the ainndiml land 
mas Hire, 

Viyayaditia ' Gtha^i-Vilui. El. IX. XIV.—une*plained . 
probably u regional tax or laves levied upon a 
particular district l tE Cl, p. 377 J </. riyayikddana 
l K..ilachuris, m, IV -district due:. (Gopal, ELN1. 
1*. (ij ■ visayntianikit IE. VII , C||. |V ) collector of 
tljaytuianti levy ( IE. OI, P, 177 J, 

VifOyfiduddhr'api$4*& Harja, El. IV. V|J| —with the 
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piece oMjnil taken out from the district, lIic l^t!r 
land is excluded from the drirrict ddminriTnniLpji, 

V i$|T AS, I. 4: FL L 15 ; J urtfi Ltadla litsc. of Rudradfinan 
TnufeDiukits, \[[limit as and Jotcr ; SftlecF lust, p 174 
EL III. XXV }—forced Inborn , fiec unpaid J-bour 
free lervjcc in lieu of taxe* or in Edition to uxc* , 
a fitch I he villager* were obliged to provide 05 the 
Kine or land lord. Cf* Bfwjm ijfi. IE. Gt. P- M'). 

Vifsohkiirci ( El. fil )—CtHiinhutrun in shrshupr 

of free labour om.ix in lieu thereof from w hieh the 
donee whs exempted* Tlffofaktiraviimtdfw identical 
with ¥t$th 

Vivila r vS. II. 2. 6 p 34 ,r— pasture land ■ lechnioal term 
denoting royal duo realised for the use of pastures 
mil credited under the myjor head r&ytra* e/. 
ftyakin Superintendent of p.tsture buds i. 

Vrajp ! AS. 1L <> >—fbuurc land; herds of c4UJc and other 
domestic animals who u*c p.L.ture* : technical term 
tar income derived from Stale herd* of entile and 
other animals as well m from contributions realised 
by diFTrrem &uperifitrnden(s ( He# i#dhyakjt *i fflva- 
dhyttkf# e/f. from private owners of herds urine royal 
pjMutav. t?fr Vrtfjuhhifmtka I Cl I, I i l-J' II I I aeft&bh- 
limited i Prakrli j—Superintendent oJ rnj-al herds and 
pimures—^uic 4* rj Tllfidh]pak$&- 

VyjjT f AS. H, G, 12, 15, Uk 25; If), 1 7, }—com pen lion fee 
one of i be specified horns of income in I lie iynmukfid 
list, Vytifi includes ( i ) compcn^wjuti tee levied 
upon gale of Liquor A royal merchandise, mining 
product** tall und sugar, { ti f 4 charge Hi 5% for 
manufacture of coins tin private order*, and {iii \ 
fiub*idbry chttrgc over a nd above regular tines. 
According lo Sen ^HK.P U) is the common name 
for ihe vehedute of profit which the State make* iu 
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bridge up the i tifFrrmce between I he royal and 
miirfcei measures and weights 

\ yays-iarlm f AS. tf, ft j—Corpus of State expenditure, 
including dcitv expenditwe i ihvtriil»urflta niiyafi I for 
llie uiuintenonec or Ihe nd mini dr-alive organisation in 
it* different branches ttt well us profit-yielding expendi- 
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5b, 40b. 

KutnuraBJidiJinaku— 345, 356, 
407. 

KtMTiufagupnt 1—262. 
kunutrupub r Chuulukya J— 
340, 376. 

K u ma ra pi |u t bat i ai in—3 54. 
Kiimaraplila-pratibodhit—341 
J.M. 

Kupy.1-145, 162, 193. 203. 
Kupyagrbn— l‘ J 4. 203, 407. 
K,G|aka—345, 407. 

K o|n in bi ps—293-94. 

K.tf>‘iijus—249, 
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1 


aksa—123, 407- 
t jLsfniuinstii‘1 ( Sena >—348. 
Liilii.idiiyn ( Kii'liraif J—33U 

m. 

Lavana bhuga—142, 392, -Ml •'. 
Luvags-lcnni—345, 407, 
t a vaijj d hyuk$a — 141, 407. 

I .»vi r c nee—89-40, [ -17. 
t ee, M. I‘ —312. 
t Cgge—291. 


Madufiu-pKfijam ( Sfnr 1 ** 

dJ^csi )-!54. 

Madhjvn ( Com men tat Of )— 
Ifie, S87. 

Mahibbagd a 5ar#“33t, >94, 
408, 

MjliilbJiiiraia—2U. 25, 26. IS. 

31, 12, 56, *8. 70, 71, III. 
134, 161, *76, IMS- 184, 198- 
99, 20), 212-14,217, 364, 
M((Jjnbhn»« < Paiafljiili >- 
124, 243. 

Mahikyiitriipa—249. 

\ I .< h 1-mub atto tn—270. 
MahamAiriya—194. 
Mahultari—270-71,293, 
M»WU4dh«nik»- 343, 

Mahasiindhivigrtthrka—349. 


Leu maun—355, 

Lew Sylvain—311, 313, 40®- 
l.ichcHhavis—J5 1. 309-11, 394 
40«, 420.422. 
LohJJ.dbyak.sa—1*1. 
Lohu-kvaJj&karn—;273, 408. 
Lokanathil < Tippereh —271, 
JOT. 

Lu den—254. 
l.i:d*ig—15. 


MahcndraplU Praiih&ra J 
314, 31 $-19, 

M abend raps la H J PnliMli 
33V, 

M:ifupala C Piatihara J—315. 
318. 

MdUlkv VUlubhi )—3S4, 
286, 288. 298. 30!. m, 388 
393. 396, 399, 400, 417, 
423, 427, 

MaiLr*, A. K. —351. 

Many, S. K.—388, 3V5. 

Mujumdiir, N, G.—90, 351-52, 
350-57. 

\i.ijunular, R. 0—294, 397, 
351. 

Mallukaru—309-11, 347, >77, 
408. 


4i*i 


MiniisnJfSsa — 35, 14!*, 
Mandula ( district |— 330, i4l 
Mttjdapita-Jis-i®. 40K 
Manuin—m, 20 ", 
MuQiumrii—20. 34. 26-18. 
32-33. 72, 7ft. *4, 86 . 91, 

(09-J2, (16. 118-19, t32-X 
)47, 14i>, 152. F54. 156. 
fS9-fiO, 176, 181, 184, ias- 
201 , 2(2-14, 217, 304- 
06, 322, 364. 370) W. 438. 
Mup&la-Sji. 40>\ 
Mitngjganatft—315, 3J7 7fn. 

338-39, 353.408- 
Mflsa I copper coin - [03-04. 
J33-2J, 128. 

Maskarin t cum- on. fj.icii- 
jiiwa K—| IS. UU. 
Maihauadcv*— 3T5-17, 342. 

355, 

Miiulitirtiku—20*. 

Mdyafca— Stt, 408, 

Mayilfa—3JS, 317 409. 
Mazumdar, g, />. - 404, 421 
425, 


Mcrmdfc—248. 
McdAitilhi-33. 77-78, 116, 
118*1", (54, 159, (65, 1*0. 
241. 

MdVttltiMn'-M.SJlII?. 128, 
22>31. 234, 736-41 244-48, 
260, 370, 4)6, 

Meya—255, 282, 296,404, 4(8, 
Meyer—H. 48. 82. S4, 117, 
Miftthoj, —225, 

Mi tram tint—110, [60. 

Mhrw;S. K.—394; 409. 
Mohuparaj.iv.i—340-4J, 354, 
4U. 

Monahan, J.-|3f,. 202-03,224. 
232.247 48. 

MurcJnntf, tV. H.—381. 388* 
Mrthciifiakatika—268. 

Mriyukutitti— 335, 409. 
Mudf*dh)akj4—115 128. 
Muir—i5. 

MOhi-36, 404. 

Mulya—i|0, [42, 144, 40 1 ). 


N 

N'adlpuia—I0J, [05. J9o. 229. 
409. 

Na^aruifcjthi-294. -flit*. 
NaeatiU -125, [ 27,146. 409, 
Nnt/iHti Grant—348. 

Naimidlkn —208. 


Nalii I land meagre 1—348, 
409. 

Natu 1 engine —215, 

Nulnnda Grant—255. 29/. 
Nnitd.ip;iiulif,i fCoimncnfatar * 
-84. SO. 
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Nilnida £ suirii )—’4, 64*. 7 ( 1 . 
76 . 95 , MO, 133, 149, IS7, 
FS4.2J4, 287, 

NfiViib—101, 41U. 
Nava-ftidharw—4|fl. 
N.iyaJca—207. 

Nepal Grant—288. 300. 305. 
347, 37B, 

Nibaiidha—iSi T 78. 'll. 410, 
Nidhina—338,410, 423, 
Kidlmnpttr Plait— 26], 291, 

m. 

Nidlu—155. 410. 

Nlj, Nij-jolt- 42, 

Nikjepji—41f.42_!. 

Mlalaqfha ( on Mbit. ) — 
204. 


Ni?ki*y*—(33,411. 
OTrivikyiiftjtuih- 22. 31, 33, 
95, (77, 214.217. 402. 
NIVl- 192,411, 
NtMdharrnn-293, .187. 4(1, 
Njyofi, l 1 .-392. 395. 397. 

401-02 404 05, 407-08, 410, 
416. 422*21 

Niyogi, K, - 387. 4(J7, 415. 

Niyupsn - tyI. 

NasfHjlitirala—316. 410. 
Naukadvainkadi ■ Naubhaia-ka 
NiiLtk.i-bti. r i|jikj ,1 — 118. 

m 410, 

Now^ofTgGram fijluwrmjn' 
—300. 


Pudamoftjari 16. 119-20. 30]. 

I'ai-kavtfi— 277. 

iMla dynasty—314-23. 409, 

414,41k. 

PahisavrudHka I till, )—266. 
PalJjKVds - 389, 

Pnltikfi i' liquid m cab Lire 1— 
3(6. 

Putin f tfliii 1—57. 95, ! 03-04. 
123-26. 129*30. 136, 145-17. 
152, 15* 1ST. jo:, 211*12, 
2J3, 300-10* 
panapuran.i - 3l(k 
I»jficl:akiira-31S, 325 33S. 

340-4J, 354, 390, 411-12. 


Pi,RchakuJika-323, 4t2. 
i’aflcTiu-ntahftjahdu - 394. 
PiiilchapuTildhH — 307418 41’. 
Punchatarlrn —268- 
P.ulchu virin^-Bra hmanp —13. 
419. 

(Mflchayal-%9, 390, 409 

4(1-11, 415. 

Papini—1ft, 113, 248. 253 

391. 

Puflfi3i.Jta-4K, 85, -II 

pjjjyldhyak'.a—101, I0f06, 

238,412. 

Pfi!f>ugrh.i— I'M, 412. 
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PaGyasdibsthil—42, HX), 234, 
412, 

Pira mara dyndsiy— 321, ?4l- 
44. 351, *14,424. 

I’aru&ira i Smpi )—189, 
P,Lt4S<iritni,i(]liii%a— 137, 166. 
P*rgiler-2?3. 242, 294- 
ftrijlM— 3*, 14*1, 411 
Fruttln -62, 6?. 4(2, 421 
I'flnliiirilca— 54,412, 

Pariliip[Jen—38-39. 45. 411 
Piirii^ku—124. 413 
P«rimap]—60, 100, 413 
Parivtfijaks MahlriU*r^275, 
282, 19b. 412, 42J-24. 
Purn.ikar-L—345, 4J3, 

Piirsva—38-0, 46, 4*. 413. 
PflftvUa—48, 413- 
PAryuifw—3?, 411425. 

Paiu—74. 413- 
f'j>u-mfga vana— E 64, 413, 
Pataka Lind measure)—307. 
Paidrtjali—224. 243, 2 48, 
Pdt(4it4Jih— ID1, 105. 411 
Piil wan—63. *7. 

Pi Mid* vyu va hirifca— 11 7. 
Pautjvam—92. i03.414. 
Pauuvidhyakfa—237, 414. 
Prddna\ I oppressions ,v—<1 15, 
414. 

Pilgrim tax—392. 

PipdaU—325-25. 414, 
FijJdaUnt—39. 45-47, $j. 4 14 . 
Piehn, Prof,—33. 


Police lax—27b. 280. 2K3. 
Pnitm nil fm ch 1 ruatnug i —354. 
Priidciika—231. 

Pradcyfr—12b, 199.200, 232. 

245, 248. 4(4, 

PrfiR) you'}*—33ft 
Pr.ikruya—143.281. 414. 
PrakriH-llS.218, 266. 277. 
331, 

Prana yn—85. 167, 193. 228, 
253. 2Kb. 406.411. 
Prav:s.a- 207,315,318. 
Prasha liquid measure - 
318. 341 398.414- 
Prasthiki—315. 317, 345, 408. 

414. 

Pruliblidgu l PralihliogD, 

llhiiiihhoaa. Pritibltiiijj - 
77, 7191.415. 

Pfftiltllt— it. 333, 415. 
PradltSm-pniirba—345. 414. 
Praiivcdlmmku—101. 4(5. 

Pi at h it in a- k I yastliu—294, 404, 
414. 

Pftthaniit-kltlik*—294, 415. 
PnUyaya—279, 309, 326. 4(5. 
Pravagikero—345-46, 353. 

355, 407, 415. 

Pun^ra variJ hwia—266. 

Pur.lo«i> coins ,—348, 357, 
404. 

PlKOhlta—54, 154*55, (S3, 
207-08, 211. 

PusiapaLa—265, 416. 
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K 


Rftghavfinondfl—78, 9). I1&, 

ISO. 

R.ighuvaitoiji — 32. 

33. 

Rijabhilga— 79, II'A 4 1 r '■ 

K;ijuhhafiii4.ir.vhif;m> i i- 

praiyaya—4lfr. 
Rijubboeyakara —556, 
Rajadharma- 'j 9-7], !7fi. 184. 
RajdrUi|mik*<a—HO. 1&& 
Kijawtlhginl—87, 352- 
Rajju i lineal measure 1 —i»5* 
66. 88. 230. 397, -110, *16. 
HJijjugilhaka-amaclicha— 

66. 231.416- 

Rajjtikii. KajuL.i —1>6, 231-32, 
’■15, 4lo. 

R;i maefundra ( commen¬ 
tator I—77. 

RAtnfi>'093—214, 217-18. 
Kampil Gram—326. 

R ai?ahhB^<jigirftdHil j ra ija— 
258, 3X4. 416. 

Ras Mitt—354. 
ftkfira—35, JR 39.4 8. 51. 58, 
65. 92, 193,413,425,427- 


R3y[rakaia dynasty—321-22. 

418. 

RA>r r apnk— 2VS, 

R.itn:ipJila t kitmarOpo — 
329-30. 352. 

iMItiitt raya-rlij itsniuhlioEH- 
v.irjjiia-— 325, 

Ramin*—13. 419. 

Ray. It, C— m, 

Ruy, Sarflichandre—84. 

Jjlyvedii—7,8. 

R adhabharodib—333. 

Rud radii mun—253, 282. 386, 
392. 427. 

liummmdei P, Irtic.— 22S.232, 
392. 427, 

ROpa-136. 142. 144.417. 
RflpBdarUka—P4.417, 
Rupaka iCfiii—339.4(7, 
Rupifcfl—36, 124. 143. 144. 

417* 

Rftpajivi—129,402. 

K Lipid color—338, 417, 


Sabliii—$. 
Sachivfl-191. 
Sa-daiflparitdlia—352, 
417-18. 


S 

Sddbhdjiu-39, 45, S5 X 393, 
4 IN. 430. 

398, Sa-dcyilmoya—252, 409,418, 
Sa^han ya-hliafly*—252,418. 
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Stthya-daiaparadbn—297, 547, 
m, 4 IS, 

Saivota—2Jth', -IN. 
Sa.-koniii;ir4, Sc-kiirtikiira— 
252'53, 405. 4 IK* 421. 
S.l-Uplop,Lldplnk.r -259, 40fi. 

418-1* 423. 

AtiumaU i Kajid.iv. ,.-S4, 

I5L 

i ■pnuigtllMks—57* 419. 
Sa-1 oil a * ia vat i} A1» m — JOK, 419. 
S.JTTl jLllLtl-JliJc. 4— 26J, 

Santa bar (4—35. 49, 54. 57. 

127, 156, 16J>. 
171, J9J-93, N5. [V7. m, 
* 207. 233. 24S. 37(i. 
4JV. 421. 

Snmjfiia>a i belling j—J23. 
Same j a—99. 
Saftt*r*k’M-kaha— Mi. 
SansttfU'rajaWiogynltara- 
Sra4j^t(CL— 356.419. 

Samatara—34*. 

Santa vfllfl—60, JOfl. 

SKftgrabJtl—13,419. 

Kamtii—S. 

Saitmha— Hd. 419. 
Saihsthildhyok;^—fOL 237-3S 
412.419. 

SamucUya—J91. 
Samuda>nb4h>a—263. 419. 

Sit m utla y a padu — 207. 

Sam udrag u pi a—255. 

Sumyutfu Nikiyat—f50. 


Sa-nidhi-259. 4 10 , 4J9-2U, 

423. 

.S:E-n-iiih i-n i [lNun:t—410. 420« 
SaiftkhiHikhitu t Smrii )— #t#?. 
403, 

StfRnidbfttJ— 01. f95N5. 197, 
m, 204-05. 420. 
S-[fHipar>an f Mbb, )— I "t 
S.trdejiauk hi—126, 

Sattar, J. N.—86-8$, Its. IB, 
Sj 3 rtha ti ha—294, 

Sat ^ujrta-N&rlyan.i—77. v9, 

I IK. 160, (SI. 

Sir va-(4Jttbhojpi-kaia - 
hiragya-praiyfiya—352. 
&islinM ( edict 1—154, 
jWtiiiirhiti—360- 
Sa^[badbikrta—32", 4IS, 42u. 
SaSvaio ( lexicon )-27fr. 

Snip polite Oiaiinnina— IJ, 12 
li:iii.i —250-54, 29ft, 
387*84, m. J99, 405, 
S.xulkika— 520. 327.420, 
Souvarijikti— 121-22, 4|y. 
SSyana—13. 14. 39.1. 419. 

ScytbJaw—249* 

Sdrucii* NiUtoi—223. 

Set.it dyitiisty—347-J9 342 
40*J, 416.418*19. 

Sen. B. C.—386. 388-K9. 39*. 
403-04, 409, 413, 4J( P> 425, 
427*28, 

Senabhakia—?9, 46 4S. Si, 
420,425. 
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Scud pa11—207. 

S snarl—99. 251 52. 

Setii—7fe.77.2M. 159. Ma, -J2<) 
fiefflii - <tb. 

Sharrmsittry. K —82. 
Shi-iutung-ii ( limpcf^r) — 202 
Siddlilaia-iCnumudi— i 19, 
391* 

Krlpm-134, 235. 

SiriihitLan—510. 420, 
SuWWBika—39, 157, -120, -12— 
Sircar. D- C.—385' W, m~ 
'tA, 40M12, 404. 407-08. 
410-N. 4 IT. 423. 42S. 
Siiinondi—30, 32, 364, 

Sitfr—38-41 49, 58, 420. 422 
425. 

Sil.idhyakja-420. 

5is'adcsa > Nepal —309-10, 
394. 

S i va s fc a ndaviman f Pa I lava J, 
—251-32, 354, 259-60, 

Si%.(dorri ln*c.—$ 18 . 323 * 342 , 
Slandaguptii —258. 
Sfcandhaka-315, 3|7, 408, 

420. 

SmitJi, Xdim—*0, 364, 

Smith. Vincent 117, 136. 24$ 
258. 291, 355. 382- 
Snr: licharsdrika i tJigfd r— 

m 

ScdmrtBa—252. 418-21. 423-24. 
Sohgaura Plate—250' 

Soma r plant -—242. 


Somadeva- 31 , 177 , 2 R 
Sonias irhhndeva f Pa mm 5 m — 
344, 

Somejvura 111 (duiultikyu — 
33, 248. 

5dftg-> Mil— 291. 
Sopnitidhi-^259. 419-20, 423. 
SopafiVuru—252, 4TW-2I. 
423-24, 

Sot pad ya m flra vU(| —424. 
Spiritual merit—273-74. 
Speyer, J. S,—165, l8l. 
Sr3ddhal.iira-352.42l. 
Sreniniufcfiya—2.18, 

Sreylhin—268- 

Siejn, Sir \urel—43, 87, 203. 
220. m t 235, 238, 245. 247- 
4H, 353. 

Sihanika-56, 60*1, 127, 129- 

200. 244. 245. 421. 

Sir.it>o—HJ, 225. 22900.233-36 
242. 248. 

Sud.iruiru r lake *—253, 
SultmanHi—25. 29, 31, 34. 37. 
79-St, 113, 131, 134. 137. 
I4S. 154. 160-62, 178, 181, 
214.216, 287. 365. 391,411.. 
421. 

Sulka—10. 16, 57.77, 89.92, 
94-90, 98*100, 102-05, 1(17- 
0V. 110-15, 119,128. 120. 
135, 142, 175. 182. 184*85, 
S87.J89, 242. 253, 388* 4UI. 
412,421. 


1 
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juUabhAga—102. 
SiitkSdhjrtLja-^ 24ft. 
iulkH-«i.ii^ipikii—WK* 
SOWft— l2Ji42t, 
SQttiidhjak}*—11*. 421. 
SuAkii. SufffcagMp— 114. 
Sura—92, 9«. 242. 204. 
Sur3dhy»k*3—98 
Siltra—121, 431. 


Tallft-I2J,422. 
raitririjH Brfihmanii—f2. i<>, 
riikaiusu—3(3, 
TuUpada-339. 422. 

Tutu— 101. 103, 105. 112. 422. 
T;i radtj. ;■ —104. 422 

Tarapanya—! 14. 

TiriUiTirya—112, 1(9, m 
422. 

Tarpuriadltthi Ci ram—348. 
Ten offence. —2Hf-87, 307. 

315. 3(9, 321-21 325-?<t. 
m. 34+45, 347, 39S, *($. 


SilrrAdliyakH—'21. 421. 
SulralMu — 122.421. 

Suvanp— 179,2JSt 282. 292. 

5iu i jurnA d It yiili — 122 

Sva*-vfryap4jlviD“S3. 227. 

421-22. 

Sva-bhoga- — 594. 

Sv a-bhogsi v A pin525 


Te^pur R. lnvc—328- 
fhakuri dyn.ivtv —MS. 
Thum:^, F W.—S9, <38. 
Tippciali pbte>—27|. 
Tlrubhukli ( Tirhw j—258 
Tlrth3 n usi tin— 187. 
Tlvindevi—323- 
fad. Col.—2'>s. 354. 

Trait 0|*k at—3V5-*i. m, 427 
Trikam-m 422. 

Tul>i»meva —299. 409. 422. 
Tuiu^ka-dundJ—311, ?J5-4<>, 

377, 408.422 


Uchdih«blp« i MaharAja'.) — 
275, 278, 295, 3Mfi, 591, 39,1. 
39*. 405.415. 421. 
Udnkabhagii—231. 292, 423. 
LTddhflta (LUKai 27fr, 295. 
Udgrthtba—27£>. 


t r dh5 jumabundi—27f'. 
Udrabga—253, 2?*-77. 280. 

283. 285. 299. 307. 315. 317, 
319. 321 -22, 4 IS. 420, 

423-24, 

l l fcPfabban^-^W’. 425. 


Ujttbhft—12. «■. 

I'pnkara—423*24. 
irpaJclptft—Klf*. J 23 . 
Iipanidbi-386*411. 423, 424. 
lipinkaru—253. 255, 276*??. 
2*0. 283, 307. 319, 321. 325. 
329. 343, 405. 4! 8. 421, 
423-24. 

L : p»lcitra — 330.42 >24. 

1 pulbilil-—39, 59,424. 


Vaidefiiika—23t«, 

Vaidhttraija—99. 106. 142. 144. 
425. 

Vaidyadevu—530. 424, 

Vflistika unpaid IjIhji): —86, 

V»tij"Sjfiralinra—38&. 

VataiBkas—251. 259. 387,389. 

419. 

VikpflOriiJw iParamUra)—343. 
Vubdi—345.435. 42S. 
ValJainHmtt—34#. 

Vann—139, 413,425, 
Vanaprttsthft—3*. 105, 

Vnoik—101-02, 105. 425. 
VflotlpiOha—3*. 105. 425. 
vapalinkNjrti—82. 42**, 

Vurdhit rnSnu bbu k t 1—348, 
Varmana dynasty—324. 
Vlrli—3J, 32, 425. 

Vartaminu r 3yril 38, 413. 425, 
Vaftnnl, Vamtni—53. IOJ, 
103415. 42ft. 


Ufcmas iSilliia i—134. 

L'ik.ira—59, 405, 424. 

1 1 1 k hclana —329, 391,424. 

Utk he fa vita—300.424. 
tJtpedjihtaftnnvijfi—424. 
I'lpaiu ' on Bfhai a.irtihili — 
402. 

Ur parti—237. 

Lfl urDdhyuyanaaiiuo—155- 
Ulkaftga—39, -16. 43,425. 


VSiat-pnflarti—401, 

VftMjfhfl 1 Smrif ) —24. 71*72. 
111. 134. 149, |jj, 150. 182* 
83. J85-87, 213- 
Vbtu—153, 

VasiiiLarti—125. 129, (37. 426. 
Vibhi|»— (41). 144. 426. 
Vidyndhana—306. 323. 42*. 
Vlghurwi (rite}—(2. 

Vijaya sens— 347 - 48 . 
%'ijftijne.<vafj— 78 , 109 . 166 . 

394. 

V ijfl3 pti Vijftflpyarh—253. 

:75. 328. 425, 

Vidijopukl ' coin 1-316, 242 
426, 

Vitlayu Pipit.-IN. 150. 
Vims—13. 

Viramiifodayii— 189. 

Vi^siv—8. 13, 

VijavitdhtW—342. 426. 

V i adh ikitr anu —27 | k 
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V rviyamiihiilMrj! — 294, 

Vi ja-vy □ va h . 1 r1 n— 171. 
VisJjf udJli *! 7. 

42*. 

Viyiju mir«—- J , 

tOK-Ov. |.M t 147, 149. 157. 
(K7. I9S.2I3. 4 LI. 

Vis| i—-SS, (61, 2UJ. 25*. -U, 

JHJ. 4110, 427. 

Viiveivsra—[57. 

Viffolafciua— 297. 427, 
VivS^a-«l!im£mii(!i“l65. 

V iviida-ritii it n fJ - ^fi. 137. 

165-66. 1.89, 

Vi vita—51. 427. 
Vivlia-Mwiia-Sl 


V'tvIiAjfiyakfa—J£, 427. 
Vogd-W. 796, 551. 
Vwja-36. (W, 427. 

Vy.tjJ—3t>, 54. 99, 106. 124, 

126- 140. 142. 144. 
Vylpiiriiii —270-7(* 794. 
VyAprm. tw. 

V ya va hi m-roay u k hit—I64, 

166 , 

Vyuva (lira-jail si padn—27|. 
Vyo vnhjt/ikit — 59-50. 
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